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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Pronvotion of Hellenic Studies. 


I. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancicnt, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


ΠῚ. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be er oficto members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, onc of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasure: 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administerec 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


XIV 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 


cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 


the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 


may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 


Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 


17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 


Society at the -Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 


which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
50 proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 


26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 


27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case οἱ non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 
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29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January I ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bond fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society’s ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary) Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates, 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society cf the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 





I, THaT the Hellenic Library be administered by the Library 
Committee, which shall be composed of not less than four members, two 
of whom shall form a quorum, 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name. 


V. That ail the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be snecified. 


VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days fron. 
10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays, 10 A.M. to I P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed fer 
the vacation for August and the first week of September. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three ; but Members belonging both 
to this Society and to the Roman Society may borrow 521 
volumes at one time. 


(2) Yhat the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books, except under special circumstances, be sent 
beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian, 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend cut 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 


inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it. 
(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 
(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 
IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 
(1) Unbound books. ᾿ 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 
(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 
X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 


XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the - position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries :— 

a. Subscribing Libraries are entitled to receive the publications of 
the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

ὦ. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 
photographs, Jantern slides, etc., on the same conditions as 
Members. 

c. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to hzre 
lantern slides. 

d. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 
and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

e. A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society’s Library. 

f. A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own 
use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 


The Library Committee. 

*ProFr. R. 5. CONWAY. 
*MR. G. Ὁ. HARDINGE-TYLER. 
*PROF. F. HAVERFIELD. 

Mr. G. F. HILL. 

“Mr. T. RtcE HOLMES. 

Miss C. A. HUTTON. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH (Hox. Librarian), 


Mr. J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE (Librarian), 


Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


* Representatives of the Roman Society. 
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Northampton, Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass., CLS.A. 
Philadelphia, The Library Company, Philadelphia, Pa., USA. 
δὲ The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

The Museum of the University, PAzladelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pittsburg, The Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 

Poughkeepsie, The Vassar Library, Poicheee sie New York, U.S.A. 

Providence, The Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 

Sacramento, The California State Library, Sucramento, Caltfornia, U.S.A. 

St. Louis, The Mercantile Library Association, S¢. Lous, Mo, U.S.A. 

ν Washington University Library, SA Louzs, (70... USA. 
Swarthmore, Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore, Pa., U.S.A. 
Syracuse, The Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, Vew ἢ ‘ork, ζ΄..5.44. 
Urbana, The University of Illinois Library, Uyéana, [linois, U.S.A. 
Washington, The Library of Congress, IVashington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wellesley, Wellesley College Library, Vellesley, WMass., U.S.A. 
Williamstown, The Williams College Library, I 7//famstown, \ass., U.S.A. 
Worcester, The Free Library, [f’orcester, Wass., (S.A. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGAR Y. 


Budapest, Antikencabinet des Ungar. National-Museums, Budapest, Hungary. 
Czernowitz, K. K. Universitats-Bibliothek, Ceernowitz, Bukowina, Austria-Hungary. 
Prague, Archaolog.-epigraphisches Seminar, Cuzversitat, Prag, Bohemia (Dr. Wilhelm 
Klein). 
᾿ Universitats-Bibliothek, Prag, Bohemia. 
Vienna, K.K. Hofbibliothek, Wien, Austria Hungary. 


BELGIUM. 


Brussels, Musées Royaux des Arts Décoratifs et Industriels, Palais du Cinquantenarre, 
Bruxelles, Beletum, 


ΧΗΣ 


: CYPRUS. 
Cyprus Museum. 
DENMARK. 
Copenhagen, Det Store Kongelike Bibliothek, Copenhagen Denmark. 
FRANCE. 


Lille, La Bibliothéque de Université de Lille, 3, Rue Jean Bart, Lille. 

Lyon, La Bibliothéque de Université, Zyoz. 

Montpellier, Bibliotheque Universitaire, AZomtpellzes. 

Nancy, L’Institut d’Archéologie, l’ Université, Nancy. 

Paris, La Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France, Pars. 

La Bibliothéque de I’ Université de Paris, Pards. 

La Bibliothéque des Musées Nationaux, Musees du Louvre, Paris. 

La Bibliothéque Nationale, Aue de Richelieu, Paris. 

La Bibhothéque de ’Ecole Normale Supérieure, 45, Aue a’ Ulm, Pares. 

L’Institut d’Archéologie Grecque de la Faculte des lettres de Paris a la Sarbonne. 


GERMANY. 


Berlin, Kénigliche Bibliothek, Ber/iz. 
Konigliche Universitats-Bibliothek, Ber/zn. 
» Bibliothek der Kéniglichen Museen, erin. 

Breslau, Kénigliche und Universitats-Bibliothek, Bres/iaz. 
Dresden, Koénigliche Skulpturensammlung, Dresden. 
Erlangen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Erlangen. 
Freiburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Frezéurg 7. Br., Baden (Prof. Steup). 
Giessen, Philologisches Seminar, Giessen. 
Gottingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen. 

- Archaologisches [Institut der Universitat. 
Greifswald, Universitats-Bibliothek, Grez/swa/d. 
Heidelberg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Heidelberg. 
Jena, Universitits-Bibliothek, Jena. 
Kiel, Kénigliche Universitats-Bibliothek, K7e/. 
Konigsberg, Kénigl. und Universitats-Bibliothek, Kondgséere. 
Marburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, JZardurg. 

ἣν Library of the Archaeological Seminar. 
Miinster, Koénigliche Paulinische Bibliothek, AZsinster ζ. W’ 
Munich, Archaologisches Seminar der Kénigl. Universitat, Galleriestrasse 4, Munchen. 

᾿ Konig]. Hof- und Staatsbibhothek, JAZiinchen. 

Rostock, Universitats-Bibliothek, Rostock, Mecklenburg. 
Strassburg, Kunstarchaolog. Institut der Universitat, Strassburg. 

‘5 Universitats- und Landes-Bibliothek, Strassburg. 
Tubingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Tzéingen, Wiirttemberg. 
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7 K. Archaolog. Institut der Universitat, Wezlhelmstrasse, 9, Ttibingen, 
Wiirttemberg. 
Wurzburg, K. Universitat, Kunstgeschichtliches Museum, Wiirzburg, Bavaria. 
GREECE. 


Athens, The American School of Classical Studies, A¢hens. 
‘5 K K Oesterreichisches Archaeol. Institut., Boulevard Alexandra 18, Athens. 
HOLLAND. 
Leiden, University Library, Leiden, Holland. 
Utrecht, University Library, Utrecht, Holland. 
ITALY, 


Rome, The American Academy, Porta San Pancrazio, Rome. 
Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, Zorzno, Italy. 
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NOR WA Y. 
Christiania, Universitats-Bibliothek, Christiania, Norway. 


RUSSIA. 
St. Petersburg, La Bibliothéque Impériale Publique, S¢. Petersburg, Russia 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, Kongl. Biblioteket, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Uppsala, Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Uppsala, Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva, La Bibliothéque Publique, Geneve, Switzerland. 

Lausanne, L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Avenue Davel τ, Lausanne 
(Dr. H. Meylan-Faure). 

Zurich, Kantons-Bibliothek, Zi77ch, Switzerland. 


SYRIA. 
Jerusalem, Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne, Jérusalem. 





LIST OF JOURNALS, ἄς, RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology (Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 96, Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Jass., U.S.A.). 

American Journal of Philology (Library of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, U.S.A.). 

Analecta Bollandiana, Société des Bollandistes, 22, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Bruxelles. 

Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux {Revue des Etudes Anciennes—Bulletin 
Hispanique—Bulletin Italien). Rédaction des Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres, LZ’ Université, Bordeaux, France. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (The Institute of Archaeology, 40, Bedford 
Street, Liverpool). 

Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (B. G. Teubner, ZezAsic). 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (O. R. Reisland, Car/sstrasse 20, Leipzig, Germany). 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (published by the French School at Afhens). 

Bulletin de PInstitut Archéol. Russe, ἃ Constantinople (ΔΙ. le Secrétaire, L’/nstrtut 
Archéol. Russe, Constantinople). 

Bulletin de la Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie, 4 /exandria. 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire, with the Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de Egypte, Cairo. 

Classical Philology, University of Chicago, U.S.A. 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, Azhens. 

Glotta (Prof. Dr. Kretschmer, Flordanigasse, 23, Vienna). 

Hermes (Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Friediaender Weg, Gottingen, Germany). 

Jahrbuch des kais. deutsch. archdol. Instituts, Corneliusstrasse No. οἷν, Berlin. 

Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes, 7iirkenstrasse 4, Vienna. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, azd Man, 50, Great Russell Street. WC. 

Journal of Philology and Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 


“ἢν 


Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduct Street, W. 

Journal International d’Archéologie Numismatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musée 
National, Athens). 

Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte), (Prof. E. Kornemann, Neckarhalde 55, Tubingen. 

Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale ἃ Université S. Joseph, Beyrouth, Syria. 

Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie, Ecole francaise, Palazzo Farnese, Rome. 

Memnon (Prof. Dr. R. Freiherr von Lichtenberg, Lindenstrasse 5, Berlin Stidende, 
Germany). 

Memorie dell’ Instituto di Bologna, Sezione di Scienze Storico-Filologiche (A. Accademia 
adi Bologna, Italy). 

Mitteilungen des kais. deutsch. Archdaol. Instituts, Azhens. 

Mitteilungen des kais. deutsch. Archaol. Instituts, Rome. 

Mnemosyne (c/o Mr. E. J. Brill), Lezden, Holland. 

Neapolis, Signor Prof. V. Macchioro, Via Civillo 8, Naples. 

Neue Jahrbiicher, Herrn Dr. Rektor Ilberg, Kgl. Gymnasium, Wurzen, Saxony. 

Notizie degli Scavi, R. Accademia dei Lincei, Mowe. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, A/bemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (c/o Dietrich’sche Verlags 
Buchhandlung, Go¢tingen). 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society, A¢hens. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, Sz. Petersburg. 

Revue Archéologique, c/o M. E. Leroux (Editeur), 28, Rue Bonaparte, Parts. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, 44, Rue de Lille, Parts. 

Revue Epigraphique (Mons. A. J. Reinach, 31, Rue de Berlin, Paris, VITL). 

Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie (Prof. Dr. A. Brinkmann, Schumannstrasse 58, 
Ponn-am-Rhein, Germany). 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums (Prof. Dr. E. Drerup, Aazser-Strasse 
33, ALunich, Germany). 

Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
SESSION 1913-14. 


During the past Session the following Papers were read at General 

Meetings of the Society :— 

November 1ith, 1913. Mr. Ellis H. Minns: Ziwo Greek Documents of the 
First Century B.C. from near Avroman in Western Media (see 
below). 

February roth, 1914. Miss Jane Harrison: Posezdon and the Minotaur 
(see below). 

May 5th, 1914. Professor Ridgeway: The Early [ron Age in the Aegean 
Area (see below). 

June 23rd, 1914. Dr. Walter Leaf: Preszdential Address. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING was held at Burlington House on June 23rd, 
1914. At this meeting Dr. Walter Leaf was unanimously elected President 
of the Society for a term of five years. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan, Hon. Secretary, presented the following 
Annual Report of the Council :— 





The Council beg leave to submit the following report on the work of 
the Society for the Session 1913--1014. 


The Presidency of the Society.— With great regret the Council have 
to announce the resignation of the Society’s distinguished President, Sir 
Arthur Evans. 

They wish to record their appreciation of the honour which his high 
reputation in England and abroad has brought to the chair, the value ‘of 
the addresses and communications he has made during his tenure of office, 
and the wise counsel he has never failed to put at the disposal of the 
Council and officers in critical times. 

They note with gratification Sir Arthur’s recent election to the Presi- 
dency of the Society of Antiquaries. 

They now have great pleasure in nominating for the Presidency Dr. 
Walter Leaf, who has acted as President since Sir Arthur’s resignation. 
Dr. Leaf’s services to Hellenic studies, especially in the field of Homeric 
scholarship, are widely known, and his nomination as President is the more 
appropriate owing to his long and intimate connexion with the Society, of 
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whose Journal he was for many years an editor, and of whose photographic 
collections he was a founder. 


Changes on the Council, etc.—Sir Frederic Kenyon has accepted 
the office of Trustee announced in last year’s report as vacant owing to the 
death of the late Lord Avebury. Professor J. ἃ. Frazer has been nominated 
a Vice-President of the Society, and Messrs. H. 1. Bell, Ellis H. Minns, 
and A. E. Zimmern have been nominated to fill vacancies upon the 
Council. The Society has been again indebted to Miss C, A. Hutton for 
help generously given to the Library and offices during the Secretary’s 
absence through illness. Mr. Baker-Penoyre has now returned to his 
duties. Mr. F. Wise, the Society’s clerk, has been promoted to the office of 
assistant-Librarian. 

Among losses by death during the year the Council record with regret 
the names of Sir William Anson, and of Dr. Barclay J. Head, the eminent 
numismatist. 


Relations with other Bodies.—The alliance between the Hellenic 
and Roman Societies continues to work well, and the latter Society has 
recently raised its contribution to £50. The Roman Society is to be 
congratulated on the successful completion of a representative collection of 
casts of Romano-British Sculpture, the credit balance accruing from which 
is being devoted by the Council of the Roman Society to developing the 
Roman side of the joint library and slide-collection. Further works of 
value have been added by them to the Joint Library. The third volume 
of the Journal of Roman Studies approaches completion. The main . 
contention of the founders of the Society and of the alliance between the 
two bodies, that the two Societies together would do more for Classical 
Studies than could ever have been achieved by the older Society alone, is 
amply justified. 

The Council of the Hellenic Society has recently renewed its annual 
crants of £100 and 450 respectively to the British School at Athens and 
the Faculty of Archeology and Letters of the British School at Rome. To 
the latter body they have also guaranteed a further 425 towards the cost of 
the second volume of the Catalogue of Sculpture in the Municipal Museums 
of Rome. 

During the Session protracted conferences have taken place between 
representatives of the Hellenic and Roman Societies and of the Classical 
Association on the question of supplying slides to members of the teaching 
profession irrespective of their being members of the bodies named. As 
the Council had recently reduced the charge for the hire of slides by one 
half, and have since authorised the borrowing of slides by Schools which 
subscribe for the /ourna/ without entrance fee, they feel that the Society 
could not go further in the matter without injustice to their members, in 
which attitude they are supported by the Council of the Roman Society. 
With a view to watching the interests of the Society they have appointed 
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a member of their body, Miss C. A. Hutton, to serve on the Classical 
Materials Board of the Classical Association which is engaged on drawing 
up a scheme. 

A large number of slides of Greek and Roman coins have been 
presented to the slide-collection by the Council of the Royal Numismatic 
Society, the members of which Society, by arrangement, are entitled to 
borrow these slides on the same terms as members of the Hellenic Society. 

The Council have recently accepted the Royal Archzological Institute 
as their tenant for a room on the upper floor at 19, Bloomsbury Square. 


Library, Photographic and Lantern Slide Collections.—A. 
Library. The accessions to the Joint Library during the past Session 
were: Hellenic volumes, 205 (=179 books); completed volumes of 
periodicals, 84; pamphlets, 66; maps, 25. To these should be added 
Roman volumes, 64 (=48 books) ; volumes of periodicals, 17 ; pamphlets, 
12; maps, 11. These together make a total of 484 items, against 489 of 
last year. 

The number of volumes borrowed was 1087, and the number of visits 
paid to the Library, 1072 as against 938 and 800 respectively for the last 
Session. 

The Council acknowledge with thanks, gifts of books from the following 
bodies: H.M. Government of India, the Board of Trade, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Director of the Service des Antiquités de Egypte, the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute, the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, 
the National Institute of Geneva, the Bryn Mawr Publications Committee, 
the Royal Archaeological Institute, and the University Presses of the 
following Universities : California, Cambridge, Oxford, Princeton. 

The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works: Messrs. Allen, Arnold, Beck, Blackwell, Champion, Eggimann, 
Fontemoing, Frowde, Geuthner, Heinemann, Kastner and Callwey, 
Klinsieck, Kundig, Lamertin, Laupp, Leroux, Longmans, Green and Co., 
Lund, Macmillan and Co., Methuen, Milford, Nisbet and Co, Parker and Co., 
Picard, Reimer, Routledge, Schunke, Teubner, Topelmann, and Weidmann. 

The following authors have presented copies of their works: Messrs. 
RK. Adolphe, L. Alexander, E. Babelon, A. Baldwin, H. I. Bell, M. Collignon, 
Prof. A. H. Cruikshank, Mr. J. Curle, Prof. W. Dorpfeld, Messrs. S. Eitrem, 
A. Elter, W. S. George, W. R. Halliday, R. Τὶ Hart, Prof. F. Haverfield, 
Messrs. J. S. Jerome, G. Klaffenbach, Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Prof. 
W. kK. Lethaby, Messrs, G. E. Lung, W. Mooney, T. Davis Pryce, A. 
Reinach, H. L. Roth, Montague Sharpe, Prof. D. A. Slater, Messrs. J. 
Sundwall, H. J. W. Tillyard, L. O. Th. Tudeer, Prof. T. Wiegand, Prof. A. 
Wilhelm, Prof. P. Wolters, and Mr. F. de Zulueta. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have been received from Mr. H. I. 
Bell, Rev. A. H. Cooke, Messrs. W. Farside, W. S. George, C. H. Haines. 
W. R. Halliday, G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, F. W. Hasluck, Prof. F. Haverfield, 
Messrs. G. F. Hill, W. H. Knowles, J. G. Milne, J. Penoyre, Prof. J. S. Reid, 
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Sir John Sandys, Miss C. Sharpe, Messrs. R. Phéne Spiers, A. E. 
Zimmern. 

A special debt of gratitude is owed to Mr. A. E. Zimmern who has 
presented to the Library a collection of over sixty volumes mainly dealing 
with ancient political economy and history. 

Among the more important acquisitions are:—G. L. Bell, Pa/ace and 
Mosque at Ukhaidir ; E. Chatelain, Paléographie des Classiques Latines ; the 
continuation almost to its completion of J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough; F. 
Henkel, Roimzsche Fingerringe; Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Roimanas 
pertinentes; the Loeb collection of LBronzes by J. Sieveking ; E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks: Th. Mommsen, Gesamimelte Schriften ; the Moscow 
Exempla codicum Graecorum ; H. Schrader, Auswahl archaischer Marmo:- 
Skulpturen im Akropolis-Museum su Athen. 

All the maps, plans, and charts in the Library have now been mounted 
on linen arranged tn portfolios and adequately catalogued. They will be 
found in alphabetical order under the main heading of J7afs in the Library 
Catalogue. A considerable portion of the Library grant was devoted to 
this very necessary work, but now that portfolios have been provided the 
future expense in this department should not be heavy. 

The chief feature of the year has been the publication of the complete 
Catalogue of the slides. This has been an expensive task as the work 
comprises more than 160 closely printed pages, and the proof correcting 
has been exceptionally, though necessarily, large; but the Council feel 
sure that both cost and labour are well spent. New features in the 
Catalogue are a full index and a supplement of selected lists of slides. 
It has been distributed (1913) free to members of both Societies and is now 
on sale, 2'6; interleaved for accessions, 3/6. 

The slides hired during the Session were 3,746, those sold 1,681: 439 
photographs were sold. The corresponding figures for last Session were 
3,578, 506 and 354. 


B.—Photographic Department.—Since the publication of the 
Catalogue, 473 Roman slides have been added to the collection. The 
Hellenic additions made for the Catalogue were very numerous, and, since 
its publication, it has seemed better to devote the time at the Librarian’s 
disposal to strengthening the Roman section. In this Mr. Hardinge- 
Tyler’s co-operation has been invaluable. It is hoped that generous 
donors will bear in mind that the standard of photography continually 
rises and that, to maintain the character of the collection, materials should 
be looked at critically before presentation. It is also highly desirable that 
accurate identifications and references should be supplied. 

In addition to the long list of donors named in the preface to the 
Catalogue, the thanks of the Society are due for help in this department to 
the Institut d’Estudis Catalans, the Royal Numismatic Society, Mr. St. Ὁ. 
Baddeley, Professor R. C. Bosanquet, Miss Bulwer, Messrs. C. D. Chambers, 
G. L. Cheesman, G. A. T. Davies, Miss Gurney, Miss P. B. Mudie-Cooke, 
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Professor J. L. Myres, Miss Nicholson, Messrs. Τὶ, E. Peet, E. J. Seltman, 
A. J. Taylor, A. J. B. Wace, Mrs. Wilde, Messrs. E. H. N. Wilde, and 
A. G. Wright. 


General Meetings.— At the first General Meeting, held November 11th, 
1913, Mr. Ellis H. Minns read an illustrated paper on Two Greek 
documents of the first century B.c. from near Avroman in Western Media. 
One of the parchments, being dated Anno Seleuci 225=88 B.C, was 
apparently the oldest document on parchment known, except a roll from 
Egypt referred to the 12th dynasty. The second was dated 295 = 22-1 
B.c. Both related to conveyances of a vineyard called Dadbakabag. The 
wonder was that Greek was used in such a remote locality. 

Professor Sayce, who replaced Sir Arthur Evans in the chair, said the 
interest and importance of the discovery lay in the evidence it afforded of 
the existence in the provinces to the north-west of what is now India of so 
strong an Hellenic element that Greek was used for legal and commercial 
purposes by persons who bore Iranian names and consequently could not 
have been of Greek nationality. 

Mr. Minns’ interesting paper will, it is hoped, be published, with the 
documents, in the next part of the Journal. 

At the second General Meeting, held on Feb. toth, 1914, Miss Jane 
Harrison read a paper on “Poseidon and the Minotaur.’ She urged (a) 
that the cult of Poseidon on the mainland of Greece was imported, not 
autochthonous ; (4) that it reached the mainland from the South, not the 
North ; (ὦ that in origin it was “ Minoan,’ and in subsequent development 
became “ Mycenaan,”’ and ultimately Hellenic. The aspects of the god as 
Pontius, Hippius, and Taureus were explained on the new psychological 
method, which asks, not what the god is, but what are the social activities 
and social structure of his worshippers. As Pontius and Pontomedon 
Poseidon is the project of a people who were fishermen, traders, and 
thalassocrats, as Hippius of a people of horsemen, as Taureus of a people 
who as herdsmen worshipped the Bull. Miss Harrison then asked the 
question, Was there in antiquity a people who were fishermen, traders, 
thalassocrats, who owned thorough-bred horses, and who as herdsmen 
worshipped the Bull? The answer was obvious. Minos of Crete was the 
first of the thalassocrats ; his palace accounts show-his command of horses 
and chariots from Libya, and his people worshipped the Bull of Minos. 
The Minotaur was the primitive pozwt de repere round which ultimately 
crystallized the complex figure of Poseidon. 

At the third General Meeting, which was held on May 5th, 1914, 
Professor Ridgeway read a paper on “ The Early Iron Age in the <tgean 
Area,” of which he has kindly supplied the following summary :— 


“All archeologists up to 1896 held that the so-called Mycenzan or Bronze Age 
culture had been brought in by some invading people or foreign influence. He then put 
forward the thesis that it had been evolved in the -Egean basin by a race domiciled there 
from the Neolithic period,a view since amply substantiated, especially by Sir A. J. 
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Evans’s grand discoveries at Cnossus, which he (Professor Ridgeway) had said would 
prove, if not the chief focus, at least one of the chief foci of the AAgean culture. Schlie- 
mann and the rest had identified this Mycenzan culture with that of the Homeric poems. 
But as in the latter iron was in general use for weapons and implements, even for the 
ploughshare, Professor Ridgeway was led to the conclusion that the tall, blond Acheans, 
or Hellenes, with their practice of cremation, use of iron weapons, round shields, 
brooches, so closely resembling the culture of the Early Iron Age of Central Europe and 
Upper Italy, were a ‘ Keltic’ (Teutonic) tribe, who according to their own traditions had 
entered Greece, not all at once, but somewhere about the fourteenth century B.c., and 
had made themselves lords of the indigenous people. The latter were termed Pelasgians 
by the Greeks themselves, though of course there were many different tribal names, and 
some tribes were more advanced than others. He held that this autochthonous race of 
Greece was closely akin to the dark-complexioned indigenous Thracians, a view since 
substantiated by our fuller knowledge of the prehistoric archeology of Thrace and 
Thessaly. Messrs. Wace and Thompson (Predistoric Thessaly, pp. 250-53) have 
disputed the Pelasgian theory on the ground that the early dwellers in the Argolid, the 
Minyans of Orchomenus, &c., have different kinds of pottery, but their arguments would 
lead to the conclusion that differences in primitive and local pottery denote not merely a 
tribal, but a racial difference. 

‘¢The two chief objections raised against his (Professor Ridgeway’s) view that the 
Homeric Acheans were a fair-haired tribe who brought in the use of iron brooches, round 
shields, practice of cremation, and the Geometric or Dipylon style of ornament, were (1) 
that there was no archeological evidence for the ‘overlap’ of iron and bronze weapons 
representing the Homeric poems, as they stand, (2) that no trace of the Early Iron Age 
culture had been found in Phthiotis, the home of the Acheans., 

“(1) Mr. Andrew Lang argued that there were no swords or spears of ironinusein Homer 
(although that metal was used for axes, knives, arrows, plough), because the iron was too 
soft for spears and swords, and his view was adopted by Mr. T. W. Allen and by Messrs. 
Wace and Thompson ina recent paper. Yet the swords and spearsin the hall of Odysseus 
are collectively termed ‘iron’ (Od., xvi. 294; xix. 13). The line cannot be ejected as 
‘inorganic,’ as the whole machinery for the slaying of the suitors depends upon it. 
Already East Crete had shown iron and bronze swords in the same tomb, though not 
with the same individual. Professor Ridgeway row exhibited a ‘find’ from a grave at 
Cnidus comprising six bronze javelin heads (about 6 in. long), five of iron of like types, a 
small iron knife, and a whetstone, iron rust still adhering to the bronze specimens. Thus 
the same individual had bronze and iron weapons at the same moment, confirming his 
(Professor Ridgeway’s) argument for Homer. If the owner of these javelins had slain a 
foe with one of his iron specimens, there seems no reasons to doubt that the bard would 
have celebrated his exploits with the conventional phrase that ‘he slew him with the 
ruthless bronze.’ Thus, though muskets have not been used by the British Army since 
the Crimean War, instruction is still given in musketry, and there are still Grenadier 
Guards, though hand grenades have not been used since the Peninsular War. 

“(2) Messrs. Wace and Thompson, having failed to find any Early Iron tumuli in 
Thessaly, in their Prehistoric Thessaly equate the ‘local Thessalian civilization, 
though by itself of too low a type to fulfil Homeric requirements,’ with the Homeric 
culture. Mr. T. W. Allen, following them, regards this as deadly to Professor Ridgeway’s 
theory. But local Greek archeologists had already noticed and partly investigated ten 
large tumuli at Halos in Phthiotis, not far from the Spercheios, to which Achilles 
dedicated his hair. Some of the objects were already in the Halmyros Museum. Since 
then Messrs. Wace and Thompson have excavated one of these tumuli containing sixteen 
‘ pyres’ with cremated remains, iron spears, swords and knives, brooches and pottery of 
simple Geometric forms. The swords are of two varieties, and belong to a general type 
spread over Central Europe and-Italy. They differ in some respects from the Hallstatt 
and Glasinatz swords, but their tendency to widen at the lower end, as Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson point out, brings them closer to the Danubian area thanelsewhere. Thus the 
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Early Iron Age Culture has been proved for Phthiotis. But Messrs. Wace and Thompson, 
who are committed to a Bronze Age period as the background in Thessaly for Homer, 
try to differentiate the Halos culture from that of Homer, by stating (2) that no iron 
swords are in use in Homer (which is contrary to the Homeric text and to the evidence 
just given for the overlap of iron and bronze in the case of javelins), and (4) that whilst 
there are no urns at Halos, the burnt bones are always placed in urns in Homer. From 
the inurning of the bones of great men like Hector, they hastily assumed that ordinary 
folk were similarly treated. But the burnt remains of Elpenor (Od, xii. 13-16) were 
simply laid under a mound without any urn. Messrs. Wace and Thompson suggest the 
ninth century b.c. as the date, making it Middle Geometric. Their ground 15 
that as there are iron swords, it is ‘post-Homeric,’ but that assumption has been 
disproved. But there are two classes of pottery, jugs with cutaway neck, and 
ring-stemmed vases, which belong to the Bronze Age, and which they have to term 
‘survivals.’ The presence of such types rather suggests the period succeeding the 
Bronze Age, and thus points to at least B.c. 1000. The brooches, though not of the 
earliest types, may well date from the same period, b.c. 1000. They rely also on the 
occurrence of a bird and of meander on the pottery. But, as animal forms are already 
found on Bronze Age objects in the Danubian area, and as the meander is only a variety 
of the zigzag, and known at Sparta as early as B.C. 850, the grounds for their dating seem 
quite insufficient, and there is no reason why the cemetery should not date from B.C. 1000, 
That it is Achean they seem to admit, for they say ‘that it may perhaps be an Achean 
burial in degenerate or modified form. The position of Halosin Achaia Phthiotis makes 
this view seem plausible.’ As their arguments for the later date do not hold, we may 
conclude that the cemetery belongs not merely to Acheans, but to Acheans of the 
Homeric Age.” 


A set of objects from tombs of the Han Dynasty, illustrating the 
overlap of iron and bronze implements in China, and some Gaulish iron 
weapons and a La Tene brooch from Ephesus, were also shown. 

Sir Henry Howorth, in remarking upon the paper, drew atttention 
to the important questions arising from the traces of the Iron Age in 
the island of Elba. 

Sir Arthur Evans wholly differed from Professor Ridgeway as to the 
idea that the Iron Age civilization had descended from the Hallstatt 
area into Greece. A mass of parallel evidence showed in his opinion, 
that the use of iron began in Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean 
some two centuries at least before it was known on the Middle Danube. 
In Sub-Minoan Crete its beginnings could be traced as early as the 
twelfth century B.c. It was known about the same time in Greece and 
Cyprus. Dr. Hoernes, the first authority, makes the first transition from 
bronze to iron in the Hallstatt Province about r1o000 and brings the 
Hallstatt bronze swords down to 900-800, some three centuries later than 
the Aegean and East Mediterranean group. As regards the origin of the 
Iron Age civilization in Greece, Professor Ridgeway’s main theses reversed 
the currents of history. 


Professor Ridgeway replied that Sir Arthur Evans, for the date of 
Hallstatt and the brooches, was relying on the chronology of Montelius,* 


1 Sir Arthur Evans desires to say that he was not in any way referring to Montelius’ 
theories, neither was he discussing the origin of the πόμα, which goes well back into the 
Bronze Age and has nothing to do with the beginning of iron. 
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which was based on the assumption that the brooch had been invented in 
Greece and gone north; whereas, since he himself had shown that the 
brooch was invented in the north and had come down from the north, the 
chronology had to be revised and the date of Hallstatt, &c., put back. 
He pointed out that Hoernes, though admitting that the brooch had been 
invented in central Europe, still clung to the chronology of Montelius based 
on the assumption that the brooch was invented in Greece. 


Finance.—The expenditure during the current year has been unusually 
heavy, the Income and Expenditure Account showing a deficit balance on 
the year of £241. Two items are mainly responsible for the large adverse 
balance: the cost of the new Catalogue of Lantern slides (to which the 
Roman Society will contribute a proportion) has been 4143, while an 
additional £100 has been spent on the Society’s Journal. Apart from these 
items the expenditure under the several headings appears at about the 
average amount. On the Income side of the account the only important 
difference is in the amount received for Entrance Fees, which shows a drop 
of £80. This, perhaps, was only to be expected, as the large increase in 
the membership roll last year was hardly likely to be maintained. With 
this exception all the sources of income show no falling off. The sales of 
the Journal are a trifle higher, while the Lantern Slides account, but for 
the charge for the new Catalogue above referred to, would have shown a 
balance of a few pounds. 

The Cash Balance stands at £516 as compared with £962 last year. 
The heavier expenses met during the year account for part of the reduction, 
but, as was proposed in the last Report, a further £191 has been invested 
to cover receipts for the Endowment Fund and for Life Compositions. 
This sum, therefore, is still in the Balance Sheet under Assets in an increased 
amount under the heading of Investments. The amount appearing for 
Debts Payable, £406, is slightly higher than last year, as is also that for 
Debts Receivable which now stands at 4176. The amount of arrears of 
members’ subscriptions outstanding when the books closed was £117, but 
this amount is omitted in making up the accounts. 

The total of the names on the ordinary membership roll is now 932 as 
against 946, the losses by death and other causes during the year having 
been very heavy, with the result that in spite of a good number of new 
members the total shows a decrease. The number of subscribing Libraries 
now stands at 209—an increase of three. 

In presenting the financial statement the Council would point out that 
although, owing to heavy special expenditure, this years figures do not 
appear so satisfactory as usual, the ordinary revenues have been well 
maintained. With a normal outlay next year the accounts should show a 
balance on the right side. 

The Council must also express thanks again for the valued assistance 
given by members in making the Society’s work known among their friends. 
So long as the standard of efficiency to which this report bears witness is 
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maintained, they feel that in so doing members are conferring rather than 
incurring an obligation. But to maintain that efficiency, in so many varied 
activities, an increase of membership is much to be desired, and any further 
help in this direction will be appreciated by the Council. 





The Chairman then delivered his Presidential Address in the course of 
which he suggested a plan for the edition of a portion of Strabo’s works, 
somewhat on the lines of Sir J. ἃ. Frazer’s Pausanzas, in which the co- 
operation of the Hellenic Society would be desired. He concluded by 
moving the adoption of the Annual Report, which was seconded by 
Sir Archibald Geikie, put to the Meeting, and carried unanimously. 

By a new arrangement the printed list of nominations for the election 
or re-election of officers submitted by the Council was adopted by a show 
of hands and not, as heretofore, by ballot. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years is furnished by the following tables :— 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
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~ Receipts less expenses. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING:— 
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About (E.) La Grece contemporaine. 8vo. Paris. 1897, 
Alexander (L.) The Kings of Lydia. 8vo. [Princeton.] 1915. 
Alexandria. Rapport sur la Marche du Service du Musée en 1912. 
fto. Alexandria. 1913. 

Amelung (W.) See Arndt (P.) Photographische Einzelaufnahmen 

antiker Skulpturen. 
Anthropological Institute, The Royal 

Occasional Papers. 
1. Eastern Uganda: an ethnological survey. By C. W. 


Hobley. Svo. 190}, 

2, Physical deterioration. Sve, 1905, 
3. Ikom folk stories from S Nigeria. By E. Dayrell, 

avo, 1912; 


Miscellaneous Publications. 
Index to the publications of the Anthropological Institute. 
1848-1891. By G. W. Bloxam. ὅνο. 1890. 
Anthropometric Investigation in the British Isles. 
[Report of the Committee of the British Association. | 


Svo. 1909. 
The Metals in Antiquity. [Huxley Memorial Lecture for 
1912.] By W. Gowland. Svo. 1912. 


Notes anc Queries on Anthropology. By B. Freire- 
Marreco and J. ἢ. Myres. Fourth edition. 
vo. .1913, 
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rg. Archivio Storico per le provincie Napoletane. Vols. XX, 


XXII . ὅνο, Naples. 1895-8. 
Aristophanes. The Acharnians, with a translation into English 
verse by R. Y. Tyrrell. Svo. Oxford, ἄς. 1914. 
Aristophanes. The Acharnians. Ed. R. T. Elliott. 
&vo. 1914. 
Aristotle. The Nicomachean Ethics. Ed. F. H. Peters. Tenth 
edition. S8vo. 1906. 


Arndt (P.) and Amelung (W.) Photographische Einzelaufnahmen 
antiker Skulpturen. Series J.-VIT. (Text only.) 
Register zu Serie 1.-V. 4to. Munich. 1893-1913. 
Arnim (H. von) Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa. 
Svo. Berlin. 1898. 
Art and Archaeology. From Vol. I. (1914.) 
Svo. Concord N. H. Jn Progress. 
Athens. Acropolis Museum. Auswahl archaischer Marmor- 
Skulpturen. By H. Schrader. Text and Plates. 
Small and large Folios. Vienna. 1913. 
Athens. Acropolis Museum. Ἣ ᾿Ακρόπολις καὶ τὸ ΜΕουσεῖον αὐτῆς. 


By G. Soteriades. Svo. Athens. 1912. 
Athens. National Museum. Κατάλογος τῶν ἀρχαίων νομισμάτων. 

By Δ. Postolakas. Vol. I. 4dto. Athens. 1872. 
Azambuja (G.d’) La Gréce ancienne ; avec une préface par Edmond 

Demolins. 8vo. Paris. 1906. 


Babelon (E.) La politique monétaire d’Athénes au V° siécle avant 
notre ere. [Rev. Numis. 1913.] 8vo. Paris. 1913. 
Bacon (B.W.) The Making of the New Testament. 
8yo. [1914] 
Baddeley (S.) Zrunslator. See Boni (G.), Lapis Niger. 


- Baldes (H.) and Behrens (G.) Sammlung der Vereins fiir Altertum- 


skunde im Furstentum Birkenfeld. [Kataloge Westund 
Suddeutscher Altertumer. IIT.] 8vo. Frankfurt. 1914. 
Baldwin (A.) Les monnaies de bronze dites incertaines du Pont ou 
du royaume de Mithridate Evupator. [Rev. Numis. 
1913.} 8vo. Paris. 1913. 
Balkan War. Les cruautés Bulgares en Macédoine orientale et en 
Thrace. 1912-13. Faits, rapports, documents, temoign- 
ages ofticiels. Svo. <Athens. 1914. 


Barbagallo (C.) La fine della Grecia Antica. 8vo. Bari. 1905. 


Barbagallo (C.) La rovina economica della Grecia Antica. 
ὅνο. [S.L.E.D.] 
Barbelenet (D.) De l’aspect verbal en latin ancien et particuliére- 
ment dans Térence. 8vo. Paris. 1913. 
Barbelenet (D.) De la phrase a verbe étre dans l’Ionien d’Hérodote. 
Svo. Paris. 1913. 
Barker (E.) The political thought of Plato and Aristotle. 
8vo. 1906. 
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Barker (E. R.) Buried Herculaneum. 8vo. 1908. 


. Barker (E. R.) Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 8vo. 1913. 


Bate (D. M. A.) See Trevor-Battye (A.) Camping in Crete. 
Bates (0.) The Eastern Libyans. {το. 1914. 
Bechtel (F.) Die griechischen Personennemen. See Fick (Δ). 


ss. Bell (G.L.) Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. 4to. Oxford. 1914. 


Bell (G.L.) Syria, the desert and the sown. ἅνο. 1908. 
Bergman (J.) Upptackterna i Boscoreale vid Pompeji. 
S8yo. Stockholm. 1901. 
Bergstedt (H.) Backylides: ein litteraturhistorisk Skiss. 
Syo. Stockholm. 1900. 
Bethe (E.) Homer: Dichtung und Sage. I. Ilias. 
Svo. Leipsic. 1914. 


. Behrens (G.) ‘Sammlung der Vereins fur Altertumskunde im 


Furstentum Birkenfeld III. See Baldes (H.) 
Biedermann (E.) Studien zur agyptischen Verwaltungsgeschichte 
in ptolemaisch-romischer zeit. Der Βασιλικὸς Tpapparer's. 
S8vo. Berlin. 1913. 
Blackman (A.M.) The temple of Derr. See Cairo, supplementary 
publications. 
Bloxam (G. W.) Index to the publications of the Anthropological 
Institute. See Anthropological Institute. 
Bluemner (H.) The home life of the ancient Greeks. Translated 
by A. Zimmern. 8vo, 1893, 
Boll (F.) Aus der Offenbarung Johannis: hellenistische Studien 
zum Weltbild der Apokalypse. 8vo. Leipsic. 1914. 
Boni (G.) The Niger Lapis in the Comitium at Rome. ‘Translated 
by St. Clair Baddeley. [Archaeologia, 1900. | 
4το. 1900. 
Bosanquet (Mrs. ἢ. C.) Days in Attica. ἅνο. 1914. 
Bouché-Leclercg (A.) Histoire des Lagides. + vols. 
Svo. Paris. 1903-7, 


. Bouchier (E. 8.) ‘Spain under the Roman Empire. 


ὄνο. Oxford. 1914. 
Briess (E. E.) Le prétendu πομπάιος στρατηγός. : 
ὄνο. SL ED. 
British Museum. 
Department of Coins and Meduls. 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, Palestine. 
By G. F. Hill. evo. 191}. 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Catalogue of the Greek and Roman lamps in the British 


Museum. By H. B. Walters. dto. 1914. 
Bryce (J.) The Ancient Roman Empire and the British Empire in 
India. 
The diffusion of Roman and English law throughout the 
world. vo. Oxford. 1914. 
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rs. Buckland (W. W.) The Roman law of slavery: the condition of 


the slave in private life from Augustus to Justinian. 
8vo. Cambridge. 1908. 
Buechev (K.) Die Aufstande der unfreien Arbeiter, 143-129 v. Ch. 
8vo. Frankfurt. 1874. 
Burckhardt (J.) Griechische Kulturgeschichte. Vols. IL. II. 
[1900]. 8vo. Berlin and Stuttgart. [N.D.] 
Burnet (J.) Die Anfange der griechischen Philosophie. 2nd Edition. 
German Translation by E. Schenkl. 
8vo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1913. 
Burnet (J.) Greek Philosophy Part I. Thales to Plato. [The Schools 


of Philosophy. | 8vo. 1914. 
Bury (J. B.) Δ history of Greece to the death of Alexander the 

Great. ὅνο. 1913. 
Bury (J. B.) History of Greece to the death of Alexander the 

Great. 2 vols. 8vo. 1902. 


Busolt (G.) Beitrage zur attischen Geschichte. 8vo. [S L.E.D.| 


. Cagnat (R.) L’armée romaine d’Afrique et Voccupation militaire 


de l'Afrique sous les Empereurs. Vol. II. 
4to. Paris. 1912. 
Cagnat (R.) Cours d’épigraphie Latine. 8vo. Paris. 1914. 
Cairo. Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes. 
Sarcophages de l’Epoque Bubastite ἃ ’Epoque Saite. IT. 


By A. Moret. 4to. Cairo. 1913. 
Statues et statuettes de rois et de particuliers. III. By 
G. Legrain. 4to. Cairo. 1914. 


Stone Implements. By C. T. Currelly. 
4to. Cairo. 1913. 
Cairo. Supplementary Publications of the Services des 
Antiquités. 
Excavations at Saqqara 1911-12. By J. E. Quibell. 
4to. Cairo. 1913. 
Les Temples immergés de la Nubie. Le Temple d’ Amada. 
1. By H. Gauthier. 4to. Cairo. 1913. 
The temple of Derr. By A. M. Blackman. 
4to. Cairo. 1913. 
Callimachus. Callimachi hymni et epigrammata. Ed. U. von 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 8vo. Berlin. 1897. 
Carnuntum. Bericht uber die Ausgrabungen in Carnuntum. 1883, 
1889-1896. Vienna. 1884-1897. 
Carpenter (E.) Intermediate types among primitive folk. 
8vo. 1914, 
Cary (H.) Translator. See Herodotus. ὅνο, 1904. 


Caspari (M. 0. B.) Zditor. See Grote (G.) 

Cauer (P.) Palaestra Vitae: eine neue Aufgabe des altklassischéen 
Unterrichtes. 8vo. Berlin. 1902. 

Cereteli (G.) Z£ditor. See Exempla Codicum Graecorum. 
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Chardin (J.) The travels of Sir John Chardin into Persia and the 
East Indies through the Black Sea and the country of 
Colchis. Fol. 1686. 
Charts. Catalogue of Admiralty charts See Maps. 
Charts. Pamphlet on the correction of charts. See Maps. 
Chipiez (C.) See Perrot (G.) 
Choisy (A.) Liart de batir chez les Egyptiens. 
Svo. Paris. 1904. 
Ciccotti (E.) La guerra e la pace nel mondo antico. 
4to, Turin. 1901, 
Ciccotti (E.) Il tramonto della schiavitt nel mondo antico. 
8vo. Turin, &ce. 1899, 


. Cichorius (C.) Die Reliefs der Traianssdule. Text, II, ITI. 


Plates, I, I. Svo, & Fol. Berlin. 1896-1900. 
Clark (A. C.) The primitive text of the Gospels and Acts. 
Svo. Oxford. 1914. 


. Colchester. The Colchester Museum of local antiquities. Report 


of the Museum and Muniment Committee. 
Svo. Colchester. 1913. 
Collignon (M.) Le consul Jean Giraud. [Mém. de Il’ Acad. ἃ. Ins,, 


39, | 4to. Paris. 1913. 
Conder (C. R.) The Tell Amarna. tablets. Translated by C. R. 
Conder. Svo. 1893. 
Conway (R.S.) ditor. See Livy. 
Cornford (F. M.) From Religion to Philosophy. Svo. 1912. 
Cornford (F. M.) The origin of Attic Comedy. Svo. 1914. 


. Corstopitum. Report on the Excavations in 1912. By ἢ. H. 


Forster, W. H. Knowles and others. [Arch. Aeliana IX,] 
Svo. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1913. 

Corte (M. della). Il pomerium di Pompei. [Rendiconti d. R. 
Ace. d. Lincei. X XIT.] Svo. Rome. 1913. 


. Cruickshank (A. H.) Hypsipyle. 8vo. Oxford. 1913. 


Currelly (C. T.) Stone implements. See Cairo, Catalogue Général. 
Dalton (0. M.) Byzantine art and archaeology. 
Svo. Oxford. 1911. 
David (J.) Modern Greek Grammar. Translated from French by 
G. Winnock. 8vo. Oxford, ke. [ND] 
Dayrell (E.) Ikom folk stories. See Anthropological Institute. 
Decharme (P.) Euripide et l’esprit de son theatre. 
8vo. Paris. 1893. 
Delbrueck (R.) Antike Portraéts. ([Tabulae in usum Scholarum.] 
4to. Bonn, ἄς, 1912. 


. Deloume (A.) Les manieurs d’argent a Rome. 2nd edition. 


Svo. Paris. 1892. 
Demolins (E.) See Azambuja (G. d’) La Gréce ancienne. 
Deonna (W.) Lvarchéologie sa valeur, ses méthodes. 3 vols. 

8vo. Paris. 1912. 
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Deonna (W.) Comment les procedés inconscients d’expression se sont 
transformés en procédés conscients dans l'art Grec. 
8vo. 1910. 
Deonna (W.) Congrés international d’Anthropologie, &c. See 
Geneva. 


. Deseine (F.) Lancienne Rome. 4 vols. 8vo. Leyden. 1713. 


Dessan (H.) De tegulis quibusdam in Baetica repertis. 
8vo. [S.L.E.D.] 
Diodorus Siculus. Buibliothecae historiae libri qui supersunt. Edd. 
L. Rhodomanus and P. Wesselingius. 2 vols. 
4to. Amsterdam. 1745. 
Dion Chrysostomos. See Arnim (H. von) Leben und Werke des 
Dio von Prusa. 
Dirichlet (G.L.) De veterum macarismis. [Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche u. Vorarbeiten NIV, 4.] 8vo. Giessen. 1914. 
Drosines (G.) Διηγήματα τῶν ἄγρων καὶ τῶν πολέων. 
ὅντο. Athens. 1910. 
Droysen (J. G.) Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen. 5th edition. 
Svo. Gotha. 1898. 
Dussaud (R.) Les civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de la 
Mer Egée. 2nd edition. 8vo. Paris. 1914. 
Egypt Exploration Fund. lith Memoir Ahnas el Medineh. By 
KE. Naville and T. H. Lewis. Tomb of Paheri. By 


J. J. Tylor and F. Ll. Griffith. dto. 1894. 
34th Memoir. The Cemeteries of Abydos. Part IT. By 
T. E. Peet. 4to. 1914. 


35th Memoir. The Cemeteries of Abydos. Part IIT. 
1912-13. By T. E. Peet and W. L. 8. Loat. 


dto. 1913. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. Oxyrhynchus Papyri. X. By 
B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt. 8vo. 1914. 


Eitrem (S.) Some Roman festivals expiatory and _purificatory. 
[Festskrift til Alf Torp.] 8vo. Kristiania. 1913. 
Elliott (R.T.) Zditor. See Aristophanes, Acharnians. 


. Ellis (R.) The correspondence of Fronto and Marcus Aurelius. 


8vo. 1904. 
Elter (A.) Ein athenisches Gesetz uber die eleusinische Aparche. 
4to. Bonn. 1914. 
Empedocles. Empedoclis et Parmenidis fragmenta. Ed. A. Peyron. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1810. 
Epictetus. See Zanta (L.) 


. Espérandieu (E.) Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes 


de la Gaule Romaine. Vol. II. 4to. Paris. 1902. 
Euripides. See Decharme (P.) Euripide et l'esprit de son théatre. 
Exempla Codicum Graecorum. I Codices Mosyuenses, II Codices 

Petropolitani. 2 vols. Edd. G. Cereteli and S. Sobolevski. 

Fol. Moscow. 1911-13. 
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Faleoner (T.) £ditor. See Strabo. 
Fehr (E.) T. Lucretius Carus, Om Naturen. 

Svo. Stockholm. 1897. 
Feihl (E.) Die ficoronische Cista und Polygnot. 

Svo. Tubingen. 1913. 
Fellows (€C.) Account of the Ionic trophy monument excavated at 


Xanthus. Svo. 184s. 
Fellows (C.) Introductory remarks to Lycia, Caria, Lydia. 
ὅνο. 1847, 


Fennell (C. A. M.) ditor. See Pindar. 
Fick (A.) Die griechischen Personennamen. 2nd edition. By 
F. Bechtel and A. Fick. Svo. Goettingen. 1594. 
Fick (A.) Hattiden und Danubier in Griechenland. 
Svo. Goettingen. 1914. 
Finsler (G.) Homer. I Der Dichter und seine Welt. 
ὅνο, Leipsic and Berlin. 1913. 


. Fischer (P. D.) Italien und die Italiener. 2nd edition. 


Svo. Berlin. 1901, 


Foucart (P.) Les mystéres d’ Eleusis, 8vo. Paris. 1914. 
Fowler (W. W.) Roman ideas of deity. ὅνο. 1914. 
Francke (J.) De manumissionibus Delphicis. 8vo. Guestf. 1904. 
Frank (T.) Roman Imperialism. 8vo, New York. I914. 


Frazer (J. 6.) The Golden Bough. <A study in Magic and Religion. 
3rd edition. 
Part IV. Adonis. <Attis. Osiris. 2 vols, ὅνο, 1914. 
Part VIJ. Balder the Beautiful. 8vo. 1913. 
Freire-Marreco (B.) Notes and queries on anthropology. See 
Anthropological Institute. 


. Freshfield (D.W.) Hannibal once more. &vo. 1914. 


Fronto. [Emendations on the text of Fronto. | 
4to. Berlin. 13867. 
Galante (L.) Caratteri della lingua di Menandro. 
Svo. Pinerolo. 1914. 
Gardner (P.) The principles of Greek Art. νο. 1914. 
Gardthausen (V.) Der Altar des Kaiserfriedens: τὰ Pacis 
Augustae, Svo. Leipsie. 1914. 
Gauthier (H.) Le temple d’Amada. See Cairo, supplementary 
publications. 
Geffken (J.) ditor. See Luebker (F.) Reallexikon. 
Gell (W.) ‘The topography of Troy and its vicinity. 
Fol. 1804. 
Geneva. Congrés international d’Anthropologie et d’Archeéologie 
préhistoriques. Compte rendu de la XAIV* session, 
Geneve, 1912. 2 vols. Ed. W. Deonna. 
&vo. Geneva. 1913-14. 
Gilbert (G.) | Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalterthiimer 
2 vols. in 1. &vo. Leipsic. 1881-5. 
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Gowland (W.) The metals in Antiquity. See Anthropological 
Institute. 

[Green, John] A journey from Aleppoto Damascus. 8vo, 1736. 

Grenfell (B. P.) Zditor. See Menander. 

Grenfell (Β. P.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Griffith (F. Ll.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Grote (G.) A History of Greece from the timg of Solon to £03 B.c., 
condensed and edited by J. M. Mitchell and M. O. B. 
Caspari. 8vo. 1907. 

Gsell (S.) Histoire ancienne de l Afrique du Nord. I. 

Svo. Paris. 1913. 


. Guenther (R. T.) Pausilypon: the imperial villa near Naples: with 


a description of the submerged foreshore, and with 
observations on the tomb of Virgil and on other Roman 


antiquities on Posilipo. ὅνο, Oxford. 1913. 
Guenther (R. T.) The submerged Greek and Roman foreshore near 
Naples. [Archaeologia 1903. ] 4to, 1903. 


Guirard (P.) Etudes économiques sur l’antiquité. 
8vo. Paris. 1900. 
Hadaczek (C.) La colonie industrielle de Koszylowce: Album des 
fouilles, [Les Monuments Archéologiques de la Galicie, I.] 
Album. Léopol. [8. D.] 


s. Hall (F. W.) A companion to classical texts. ὅνο, Oxford. 1913. 


Halliday (W. R.) Cretan folklore notes. [Folklore. 1913.] 


ὅνο, 1913. 
Halliday (W. R.) Odysseus and S, Elias. (Folklore, 1914.) 
Svo. 1914. 


Hamberger (P.) Die rednerische Disposition in der alten τέχνη 
ῥητορική. (Korax—Gorgias—Antiphon.) 
Svo. Paderborn. 1914. 
Hasselquist (F.) Voyages and travels in the Levant in the years 
1749, 50, 51, 52. Svo. 1766. 
Haverfield (F.) Ancient town-planning. S8vo. Oxford. 1913. 
Hehn (V.) Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Ubergang aus 
Asien nach Griechenland U. 8S. W. 7th edition. 
8vo. Berlin. 1902. 
Heinemann (K.) ‘Thanatos in Poesie und Kunst der Griechen. 
Svo. Munich. 1913. 


- Henkel (F.) Die romische Fingerringe der Rheinlande und der 


benachbarten Gebiete. 2 vols. 4to. Berlin. 1913. 
Herodotus. Translated by H. Cary. 8vo. 1904. 
Hill (G.F.) Catalogue of the Greek coins of Palestine. See 

British Museum. 


.5. Hirschfeld (0.) Kleine Schriften. Svo. Berlin. 1913. 


Hobley (C. W.) Eastern Uganda. See Anthropological Institute. 
Hoelder (E.) Institutionen des Roemischen Rechtes, 


Svo. Tubingen. 1877 
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Holleaux. Meélanges Holleaux: recueil de mémoires concernant 
Vantiquité grecque offert ἃ Maurice Holleaux. 
ὅνο, Paris. 1913. 
Homer. See Bethe (E.) 
Homer. See Finsler (G.) 
Homer. See Roemer (A.) Homerische Aufsaetze. 
Hunt (A. 5.) See Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Hunt (A. 5.) Zditor. See Menander. 
Hutton (E.) Ravenna: a study. ὅνο, 1913. 
India, Archaeological Survey of. Vol. IT. (4) Tamil Inserip- 
tions in the Temple at Tanjarur. Ed. Rai Bahadur 


V. Venkayya. 4to. Madras. 1913, 
Inscriptiones Graecae. Vol. XI. (4) Inscriptiones Deli liberae. 
Decreta, fvedera catalogi, dedicationes, varia. ἘΕπῚ. 
P. Roussel. Fol. Berlin. 1914. 
rs. Inseriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes I., 1Π|., 
{V. 1-4. Svo. Paris. 1908-12. 
Ionian Islands. “Epmopixds Κώδηξ, Tlouwiky Arxoropta, Ποιιικὸς 
Κώδηξ, Πολιτικὸς Κὠώδηξ τοῦ ἡνωμένον κράτους τῶν ᾿Ιονίων Νήσων. + vols. 
ἄνο, Corfu. 1851. 
Jaeger (W. W.) Nemesios von Emesa: Quellenforschungen zum 
Neuplatonismus und seinen Anfangen bei Poseidonios. 
# Svo. Berlin. 1911. 
Jebb (R. C.) A plea for a British Institute in Athens. 
8vo, [N. D.] 
rs. Jerome (T. 5.) The orgy of Tiberius on Capri. Svo. 1913. 
Jones (W. Η. 5.) Malaria: a neglected factor in the history of 
Greece and Rome. Sve. Cambridge. 1907, 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. From Vol. I. 1914. 
4to. In Progress. 
rs. Judge (M.) In the days of ancient Rome. Being a commentary on 


a series of etchings by William Walcot. 8vo. 1913. 


rs. JUllian (C.) Histoire dela Gaule I-IV.  &vo. Paris. 1909-14. 


Kennett (B.) Romae Antiquae Notitia: or, The antiquities of Rome. 


10th edition. ὅνο. 1151. 
Kinch (K, F.) Fouilles de Vroula (Rhodes). 4to. Berlin. 1914. 
Kjellberg (L.) Polygnotos. Svo, Stockholm. 19028. 
Klaffenbach (G.) Symbolae ad historiam collegiorum artificum 

Bacchiorum. Svo. Berlin. 1914. 


Kochalsky (A.) Das Leben und die Lehre Epikurs. German trans- 
lation of Diogenes Laertius, Book X. 
8vo. Leipsic, ke. 1914. 
Koechling (J.) De coronarum apud antiquos vi atque usu. [Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, XIV, | 
Svo. Giessen. 1914. 
Koldewey (R.) and Puchstein (0.) Die griechischen Tempel in 
Unteritalien und Sicilien. 2 vols. Fol. Berlin. 1899. 
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Krinopoulos (S.) Τὰ Φερτάκαινα. Svo. Athens. 1889. 


Legrain (G.) Statues et statuettes, kc. See Cairo, Catalogue 
Géneral, 
Lehmann-Haupt (Ὁ. F.) Griechische Geschichte. (Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft, III. 2nd edition. ] 
Svo. Leipsic and Berlin, 1914. 
Leighton (F.) Addresses delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy by the late Lord Leighton. 8vo. 1897. 
Leroy. Les ruines des plus beaux monuments de la Gréce. 2 vols. 


in 1. Fol. Paris. 1770. 
Le Strange (G.) The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. [Cambridge 

Geographical Series. | 8vo. Cambridge. 1905. 
Lethaby (W. R.) Some notes on Greek Architecture. [Builder, 

February, 1914. ] 1914. 


Lewis (T. Η.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 


8. Livy. Titi Livi ab urbe condita. Edd. R. 8. Conway and C. F. 


Walters. [Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon. ] 
8vo. Oxford. 1914. 


. Lindsay (W. M.) <A short historical Latin Grammar. 


Svo. Oxford. 1895, 
Lippold (G.) Griechische Portratstatuen. vo. Munich. 1912. 


ss. Lloyd (T.) The making of the Roman people. 8vo. 1911. 
Lloyd (W. W.) Homer, his art and his age. [Class. Mus. XXIT.] 
ὅτο. 1848. 

Lloyd (W. W.) On the Homeric design of the shield of Achilles. 
Svo. 1854. 


Lloyd (W. W.) The Portland Vase. (Class. Mus, XXT.| 
. 8vo. 1848. 
Lloyd (W. W.) Xanthian marbles: the Harpy Monument: <A 
disquisitional essay. Svo. 1844. 
Lloyd (W.W.) Xanthian marbles : the Nereid monument. 
8vo. 1845. 
Loat (W. L. 5.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 35th Memoir. 
Loeb Collection. Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb. By J. Sieve- 
king. 4to. Munich. 1913. 
Luebker (F.) Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums. &th edition. 
Edd. J. Geffeken and ἘΣ, Ziebarth. 
Svo. Berlin. 1914. 
Lukach (H. C.) The fringe of the East. Svo. 1913, 
Lung (G. E.) Memnon : archaologische Studien zur Aithiopis. 
8vo. Bonn. 1912. 
Lyons. Musée Guimet. Catalogue des antiquités Egyptiennes recue- 
illies dans les fouilles de Koptos. By A. Reinach. 
Svo. Chalon-sur-Saone, 1913. 
Maas (P.) Die neuen Responsionsfreiheiten bei Bakchylides und 


Pindar. Svo. 1914. 
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rs. Magoffin (ΒΕ. van ἢ.) The Quinquennales. (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, series xxxi. No. 4.) 
Svo. Baltimore. 1913. 
rs. Mainzer Zeitschrift : Zeitschrift des romisch-germanischen Central 
Museums u. des Vereins zur Erforschnung d. rheinischen 
geschichte ἃ. Altertumer. From 1. (1906). 
4to. Mainz. Jn Proyress. 
Malusa (P.) Lrepitafio di Pericle in Tucidide. 8vo. Venice. 1874. 
Maps. Catalogue of Admiralty charts, plans and sailing directions. 
το. 1913. 
Charts. On the correction of charts, light lists and sailing direc- 
tions, and a short history of the hydrographic department of 
the British Admiralty. ὅνο. 1904. 
ἡ πῇ Antioch. Plan of the Hall of Initiation in the Sanctuary οὗ Men. 
Original map published in 2.8.4. xviii. p. 41. 
16x9in. 1913. 
R.S. iG Asia Minor. Map of Cicero’s journey to his province of Cilicia, 
51, Bc. Original map published J.2.S. i. Fig. 6. 
1 93 in... 1913. 
Balkan States. Selection from the General karte von Mittel 
Europa (Austrian staff map). 17 maps and key map. Scale 


1: 200,000. 22k x i7iin. Vienna. Various dutes. 
1 Scutart. 7 Durazzo. 18. Valona. 
2 Prizren. 8 Elbasan. { Korfu. |* 
3 Skoplye. 9 Monastir. 15 Janina. 
4 Egripalanka. 10 Vodena. 16 Larisa. 
ὅ Dzumaja. 11 Saloniki. 17 Chalkidike. 
6 Plovdiv. 12 Kavala. 18 Athos. 
* Not yet published. 
Portf.___-_-___. The Times War map of the Balkan Peninsula. 


Il. (15) ; 
30x22 in. 1912. 


Portf. Boeotia and surrounding country. Original map published 2.8.4. 


11. (12) 
xvii. pl. 9. 264x154 in. 1913. 
ay spalato. Plan of the Palace of Diocletian. 7x7in. [N.D.| 


r.s. Mase-Dari (E.) M. T. Cicerone e le sue idee sociali ed econoniche. 
8vo. Turin. 1901. 
Maspero (J.) Organisation militaire de l Egypte byzantine. 
Svo. Paris. 1912. 
Masqueray (P.) Bibliographie pratique de la littérature Grecque. 
8vo. Paris. 1914. 
Mauri (A.) I cittadini lavoratori dell’ Attica nei secoli V° e IV° 
ALC, 8vo. Milan. 1905. 
r.s. Maurice (J.) Numismatique Constantinienne 1.-111. 
Svo. Paris. 1908-12. 
rs. Maviglia (A.) L’attivita artistica di Lisippo. 8vo. Rome. 1914. 
Mayer (H.) Prodikos von Keos und die Anfange der Synonymik bei 
der Griechen. 8vo. Paderborn. 1915. 
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Mediterranean Pilot, The. Vol. IV. 4thedition. ὅνο. 1908. 
Meier (M. H. E.) and Schoemann (G. F.) Das attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren ; mit Bentitzung des attischen Processes. 


Vol. I. 8vo. Leipsic. 1905. 
Menander. Menander’s Γεωργός. Edd. B. P. Grenfell and A. 5. 

Hunt. Svo, Oxford. 1898. 
Merrill (W. A.) The Archetype of Lucretius. [Univ. Californ. Pub. 

Class. Phil. IT. 10. ] Svo. Berkeley. 1913. 


Meyer (E.) Geschichte des Altertums, I. (2). 3rd edition. 
Svo, Stuttgart and Berlin. 1913 
Meyer (E.) Die wirtschaftliche Entwickelung des Altertums. 


S8vo, 1890, 
Miller (W.) The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. [Cambridge 
Historical Series. ] Svo. Cambridge. 1913. 


Mitchell (J. M.) £ditor. See Grote (G.). 


. Mommsen (T,) Gesammelte Schriften. From Vol. 1. (1905). 


8vo. Berlin. Jn Progress. 
Mooney (W. W.) ‘The house-door of the ancient stage. 
Svo. Baltimore. 1914. 
Moore (N. F.) Remarks on the pronunciation of the Greek language. 
8vo. New York. 1819. 
Moret (A.) Sarcophages. See Cairo, Catalogue Général. 
Mot (J. de) Le vase de Boiset Borsu. Svo. Brussels. 1914. 
Mueller (P. F.) Die antiken Odyssee-illustrationen. 
8vo. Berlin. 1913. 
Munro (R.) Prehistoric Britain. 8vo. [1914 
Myres (J. L.) Notes and queries on anthropology. See Anthropo- 
logical Institute. 
Naville (E.) Archaeology of the Old Testament: Was the Old 
Testament written in Hebrew? [Library of Hist. Theol.] 
ὅνο. 1913. 
Naville (E.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 


. Nettleship (H.) Lectures and essays on subjects connected with 


Latin literature and scholarship. 
8vo. Oxford. 1885. 
Newton (C.) On the sculptures from the Mausoleum at Halicar- 


nassus. [Class. Mus. XVI. ] 8vo. [N.D.] 
Nouvelles Archives des Missions Scientifiques. Nouvelle Série 
ἃ, 9. ὅνο. Paris. 1913. 


- Oelmann (F.) Materialien zur romisch-germanischen Keramik. Die 


Keramik des Kastells Niederbieber. 1. 


Svo. Frankfurt. 1914. 
Oesterberg (J.) Kejsar Augustus’ Aktenskapslagstiftning. 


8vo. Stockholm. 1905. 


‘s. Qstia, Cenni storici e guida. By Ὁ. Vaglieri. 


8vo. Rome. 1914. 
Paganeles (S.) ᾿Αθηναικαὶ Ἡμέραι. Svo. Athens. 1908. 
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Papparregopoulos (Κ.) Ἱστορία τοῦ Ἑλληνικοῦ ἔθνους 
ὅνο. Athens. 1560-1871. 
Pareti(L.) Studi Siciliani e Italioti. [Contributi alla scienza dell 
antiquita, I.] 8vo. Florence. 1914. 
Parmenides. See Empedocles. 
Parmentier (L.) Recherches sur le Traité d’Isis et dOsiris de 


Plutarche. Svo. Brussels. 1913. 
Paterson (W. R.) The Nemesis of the nations. ὅνο, 1907. 
Peet (T. E.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 34th and 35th 
Memoirs. 


Perrot (G.) and Chipiez (C.) Histoire de l'art dans 1 Antiquitée. X. 
La Grece Archaique : la ceramique d’Atheénes. 
dto. Paris. 1914. 
Pesel (L. F.) Stitches from eastern embroideries from countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, from Greece, the Near 
East and Persia. Portfolio No. 2. 1913. 
Peters (F. H.) Z£ditor. See Aristotle, The Nicomachean ethics. 


Svo. 1906. 
Peyron (A.) ditor. See Empedocles. 


Pharasopoulos (5. 5.) Ta Σύλατα μελέτη τοῦ νόμου Ἰκονίου. 
ἄνο. <Athens. 1890. 
Photilas. ᾿Εγκυκλοπαιδεία τῶν κορασίων εἰς εἴκοσι τομίδια συλλεγεῖσα 
ὑπὸ Δ. N. Φωτίλα. The following portions only :— 
(1) Τραμματική τῆς ἀρχαίας Ἑλληνικῆς παραλληλιζομένης 
μετὰ τῆς σημερινῆς γλώσσης. 
(9) (3) Ἱερὰ Ἱστορία, κατήχησις, καὶ τὰ τῆς ἠθικῆς τὰ 
ἀξιώματα. 
(£) τὰ τοῦ A’ ἔτους Ἑλληνικὰ μαθήματα. 
ὅνο. Constantinople. 1851. 
Pickard-Cambridge (A. W.) Demosthenes and the last days of 
Greek freedom. {Heroes of the Nations. | 
Svo. London and New York. 1914. 
Pindar. ‘The Olympian and Pythian odes. Ed. C. A. M. Fennell. 
Svo. Cambridge. 1898. 
Pindar. Two odes of Pindar translated by J. D. Symon. 
Rvo.  [1913.] 
PoehlImann (R.) Aus .Altertum und Gegenwart. 
ἄνο. Munich. 1895. 
Poehlmann (R.) Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus’ und 
Sozialismus. Svo. Munich. 1893-1901. 
Poehimann (R.) Die Ubervolkerung der antiken Grossstadte in 
Zusammengehange mit der gesammtentwicklung stadtischer 
Civilisation. Svo. Leipsic. 183. 
Pohlenz (M.) Aus Platos Werdezeit. Svo. Berlin. 1913. 
Pokorny (E.) Studien zur griechischen Geschichte im sechsten und 
funften Jahrzehnt des vierten Jahrhunderts τὶ Ch. 
Svo. Greifswald. 1913. 
PostolaKas (A.) Κατάλογος τῶν ἀρχαίων νομισμάτων. See Athens 
National Museum. 
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Powers (H. H.) The message of Greek Art. 
Svo. New York. 1913. 
Prasek (J. von) Geschichte der Meder und Perser bis zur make- 
donischen Eroberung. II. &vo. Gotha. 1910. 


. Pro Alesia. Revue mensuelle des fouilles d’Alise et des questions 


relatives ἃ Alesia. Vols. 1-4.  8vo. Paris. 1906-9. 
Puchstein (0.) Die griechischen Tempel in Unteritalien und 
Sicilien. See Koldewey (R.) 
Quibell (J. E.) £ditor. See Cairo, supplementary publications. 
Quiggin (E. 6.) ditor. See Ridgeway (W.) 
Rabbow (P.) Antike Schriften ueber Seelenheilung und Seelen- 
leitung, auf ihre Quellen untersucht. I. Die Therapie 


des Zorns. Svo. Leipsic. 1914. 
Rawlinson (G.) The five great monarchies of the ancient Eastern 
world. 4th edition. 3 vols. ὅνο. 1879. 


Reinach (A.) Νοέ Sangarion: etude sur le déluge en Phrygie. 
Svo. Paris. 1913. 
Reinach (A.) Catalogue des <Antiquités Egyptiennes de Koptos. 
See Lyons, Musée Guimet. 
Reinach (S.) Cultes mythes et religions. 2nd edition. 4 vols. 
Svo. Paris. 1908-12. 
Reitzenstein (R.) Poimandres: Studien zur griechisch-agyptis- 
schen und friihchristlichen Literatur. 
Svo. Leipsic. 1904. 
Rhodomanus (L.) ditor. See Diodorus Siculus. 
Richter (W.) Die Sklaverei im griechischen Altertume. 
Svo. Breslau, N.D. 
Ridgeway (W.) Essays and studies presented to William Ridgeway 
. on his sixtieth birthday. Edited by E. C. Quiggin. 
Svo. Cambridge. 1913. 


. Riepi (W.) Das Nachrichtenwesen des Altertums. 


vo. Leipsic. 1913. 
Riezier (W.) Weisgrundige attische Lekythen nach Furtwanglers 
Auswahl. 2 vols. dto. Munich. 1914. 
Roeding (R.) De grekiska Papyrosfynden i Egypten. 
Svo. Stockholm, 190s. 
Roemer (A.) Homerische Aufsaetze. 
Syvo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1914. 


Roides (E.) Amyyjpara. Svo. Athens. 1911. 

Roides (E.) Συριανὰ διηγήματα. Svo. <Athens. 1911. 

Rolleston (J. Ὁ.) The medical aspects of the Greek Anthology. 
[Janus, 191 4.] 8vo. Leyden. 1914, 


. Rome. International Fine Arts Exhibition, Rome, 1911. Souvenir 


of the British section. By I. Spielmann. 
tto. [N.D.] 
Roper (A. G.) Ancient Eugenics. Svo. Oxford. 1913. 
Roussel (P.) £ditor. See Inscriptiones Graecae. 
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. Royds (T. F.) The beasts, birds and bees of Virgil. With a preface 


by W. Warde Fowler. Svo. Oxford. 1914. 
Sagho. Notice sur M. Edmond Saglio. By H. Omont and E. 
Pottier. dto. Paris. 1912. 


Sahlin (E.) Antik och modern Klassisk Litteratur i vara Gymnasier. 
Svo. Stockholm. 1909. 
Salvioli (G.) Le capitalisme dans le monde antique. 
ὅνο. Paris. 1906, 
Samter (E.) Die Religion der Griechen. 
8vo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1914. 


. Sandars (H.) Notes on the Puente Quebrada on the Guadalimar 


river, nr. Linares, province of Jaén, Spain. (In English 
and Spanish.) 4to. Madrid. 1913. 


. Sandars (H.) False Iberian weapons and other forged antiquities 


from Spain. [Proc. Soc. Antiquaries, 1913.] 8vo. 1913. 
Sandars (H.) The weapons of the Iberians. (Archaeologia LXIV.) 
4to. Oxford. 1918. 
Sauciuc (T.) Andros: Untersuchung zur Geschichte und Topographie 
der Insel. [Sonderschriften ἃ. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
VIIL.] 4to. Vienna. 1914. 
Searth (L.) The living spirit of Greece. ὅνο. Bath. 1912. 
Schenk] (E.) TZranslator. See Burnet (J.) 
Schoemann (G. F.) Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren. See 
Meier (Δ. H. E.) 
Schrader (H.) Auswahl archaischer Marmor-Skulpturen im 
Akropolis Museum. See Athens, Acropolis Museum. 
Sehranz (J.) Panorama du Bosphore de la Mer Noire jusqu’a la Mer 
de Marmara, Fol. Constantinople. 


. Schulten (A.) Numantia: Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, I. 


Die Keltiberer und ihre Kriege mit Rom. 
το. Munich. 1914, 


. Sellar (W. Y.) ‘The Roman poets of the Republic. 


Svo, Oxford, 1889. 
Siereking (J.) Zditor. See Loeb Collection. 
Slater (ἢ. A.) Ovid in the Metamorphoses [Occ. Publ. of Class. 
Ass. 1.] 8vo. Cambridge [1913.] 
Smyth (A.) The composition of the Iliad. ἄνο. 1914. 
Sobolevski (S.) £ditur. See Exempla Codicum Graecorum. 
Sohm (R.) Institutionen des Roemischen Rechts. 
vo. Leipsic. 188d. 
Soteriades (G.) Ἢ ᾿Ακρόπολις καὶ τὸ Μουσεῖον αὐτῆς. See Athens, 
Acropolis Museum. 
Souchon (A.) Les théories économiques dans la Gréce antique. 
Svo. Paris. 1908. 


.s Spielmann (I.) See Rome, International Exhibition Souvenir. 


Strabo. Rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. (Graece et Latine.) 
Ed. T. Falconer. 2 vols. Fol. Oxford. 1807, 
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rs. Strachan-Davidson (J. L.) Cicero and the fall of the Roman 


ΒΕ... 


Republic. Svo. New York and London. 1898, 
Studi Romani: Rivista di archeologia e storia. From I. 
(1913). Svo. Rome. Ln Progress. 


Studniezka (F.) Das Symposion Ptolemaios TI. [Abh. d. K. 8. 
Gesellsch. ἃ. Wissensch. Phil.-hist. Kl. XXX (2).] 
Svo. Leipsic. 1914. 
Sundwall (J.) Ueber die vorgriechische lineare. Schrift auf Kreta. 
8vo. Helsingfors. 1914. 
Symon (J. ἢ.) Translator. See Pindar. 


. Taeubler (E.) Imperium Romanum: Studien zur Entwickelungs- 


geschichte des romischen. Reichs, 1, 
Svo. Leipsic. 1913. 
Talamo (S.) 1] concetto della schiavitt da <Aristotele di dottore 
scolastict. Svo. Rome. 1908. 
Tavernier (J. B.) The six voyages of J. B. T. through Turkey into 
Persia and the East Indies together with a new relation of 
the present grand Seignov’s seraglio, to which is added a 
description of all the kingdoms which encompass the 
Euxine and Caspian seas by an English traveller, never 
before printed. 4to. 1678. 
Tellamarna tablets. See Conder (C. R.) 
Thompson (R. C.) A new decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs. 
[ Archaeologia, LXTV.] 4to. Oxford. 1913. 
Thomson (J. A. K.) Studies in the Odyssey. 
S8vo. Oxford. 1914. 


. Toutain (J.) Les cultes paiens dans Vempire romain. Premiére 


partie. Les provinces latines I, IT. 
8vo. Paris. 1907-11. 
Trendelenburg (A.) Pausanias in Olympia. 
Svo. Berlin. 1914. 
Trevor-Battye (A.) Camping in Crete: including a description of 
certain caves and their ancient deposits by Ὁ. M. A. Bate. 
ὅνο, 1913. 
Tylor (J. J.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.) Translator. See Aristophanes, Acharnians. 
Ure (P. N.) Black glaze pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia. [ Univ, 
Coll, Reading Studies in Hist. and Arch.] 
8vo. Oxford, ἄς, 1913. 
Vaglieri (D.) See Ostia. 
Venkayya (Rai Bahadur V.) Zditor. See India, Archaeological 
survey of. 
Vernes (M.) Les emprunts de la bible hébraique au grec et au latin. 
Svo. Paris. 1914. 
Waldstein (C.) Greek sculpture and modern art, 
8vo. Cambridge. 1914, 
Wallon (H.) Histoire de l’esclavage dans antiquité. 3vols. 2nd 
edition. 8vo. Paris. 1879. 
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Walters (C. F.) £ditor. See Livy. 
Walters (H. B.) Catalogue of the Greek and Roman lamps in the 
British Museum. See British Museum. 
Weber (F. P.) Aspects of death in art and epigram. 2nd edition 
Svo. 1914. 
Weller (C. H.) Athens and its monuments. 
Svo, New York. 1915. 
Wesselingius (P.) Zditor. See Diodorus Siculus. 
Wiegand (T.) Bronze ἤσαν einer Spinnerin im Antiquarium der 
Koniglichen Museen. [Winkelmannfeste Programm, 73.] 
το. Berlin. 1913. 
Wilamowitz - Moellendorff (U. von) Die Spurhunde des 
Sophokles. 8vo. [S.L. E. D.] 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) /ditor. See Callimachus. 
Winnock (G.) Zranslator, See David (J.) Modern Greek Grammar, 
Wolters (P.) Hin Salbgefass aus Tarent. [Munch. Jahrb. d. bild 
Kunst, 1913.] Svo. Munich. 1913. 


. Wroblewski (L.) Franzoesische Skizzen. 8vo, Berlin. 1913, 


Yvelin (C.) Etude sur le féminisme dans l’antiquite. 
Svo. Paris. 1908, 
Zanta (L.) La traduction francaise du Wanuel α᾽ Epictéte α᾽ André 
de Rivaudean, 8vo. Paris. 1914. 
Ziebarth (E.) Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen, 2nd edition. 
8vo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1914. 
Ziebarth (E.) Das griechische Vereinswesen. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1896. 
Ziebarth (E.) Zditor. See Luebker (F.) Reallexikon. 
Ziegler (K.) Menschen und Weltenwerden: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Mikrokosmosidee. 
Svo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1913, 
Zimmern (A.) Translator. See Bluemner (H.), the home life of 
the Ancient Greeks, 
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TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, EXCAVATION, ETC. 
ASIA MINOR. 


B178 Antioch, Zyvostasion, front view (J. A#.S. i, pl. ἢ). 
B179 ge τ side view (id.). 
B2916 Smyrna, view, looking N.E, (fiom engraving.) 


GREEK REMAINS IN ITALY AND SICILY. 


B316 Posidonia (Paestum), temple of Poseidon and basilica from 8, E. 

B313 = - ἐξ ae ον from ὥ. W. 

B314 : $3 "τ ὃ: rr from N.W. 

B315 ἘΣ $8 temple of Demeter 
B6059 Etma, view fiom the sea. 


ROME. 


B295-B298 (4 slides) Panorama of Rome from S. Pietro in Montorio. 


The Forum. 


Bi02 Seventeenth-centuly view. 

B159 Campo Vacvino in 1650 as seen from Capitol ; (Huelsen-Carter, Romen Forum. fis. 13 ) 
B128 Plan of the Forum (Baedeker). canoe 
B401 - ‘5 

B403 View of the north side. 

B507 Exeavations of the Comitium, 1899-1900. 

B446 is = 1901. 

Bi04 The Lapis Niger (boarded over.) 

B1i05 Tomb of Romulus, plan. 

B4106 x ΜΙ excavations, 1899, 


Β145 
Bi07 
B289 
B160 
B435 
B436 
B409 
B408 
B427 
Bi28 
B430 
B429 
B503 
B154 
B155 
B504 
B176 
B299 
B158 
B410 
B153 
B440 
Β44] 
Β421 
Bav2 
B423 
B437 
ΒΑ411 
B4l2 
B413 
B414 
B415 
B416 
B417 
B418 
B419 
B420 
B509 
B508 
B38 
B431 
B56 
B32 
B433 
B434 
B505 
Bi24 
B426 
B288 
B157 
B425 
B439 
B506 
B442 
Bid3 
B444 
B300 
Β127 


Ixxvil 
The Volcanal. 
Region near Juturna Spring. 


Temple of Saturn. 


33 33 
Temple of Castor, the podium, 1900. 


4s 6 pavement showing dowel holes, 1901. 
me Ms cornice of angle of pediment, 1902. 
ἣν 54 during repairs, 1909. 
House of the Vestals. 
ἢ - remains of cornice, 1902. 
- - the podium, 1902, looking east. 
τῇ ἣν view from, to S. Maria Nuova (Francesca Nomana.) 
a Penus Vestae, within, lookiny east, 1902. 
‘3 ἢ aedicula. 
- ν Atrium Vestae. 
x foundations, 1902, 
Σ τὸ mill (Middleton, 1, 3153 sfrehaeoloyia, <lix.) 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina before excavation. 
23 27 5.3 
- a excavations in tront of, 


Church of SS. Cosma ὁ Damiano, entranee. 
Carceres (s0-called.) 
33 232 
Basilica Maxenti. 
33 33 
3 iG excavations, 1900. 
Temple of Bacchus, remains of curved cornice, 1899. 
Basilica Aemiba, plan. 


s τὰ and shrine of Venus Cloacina. 
55 site of porch. 
Ἢ - the great inscription. 
- i fragments, 1901, 
és τ cornice, 1900. 
7 - excavations, 1900. 
as sy 1900. 
τῷ ὧν ἣν 1901, a tabe:na of Ist century. 
τ a - 1902. 
3 τς Inensvle and bucranium of metuype. 
Altar of Julius Caesar. 
σε - and colunim base, 


Revia, 1903. 
», from E, 
», path dividing Regia anl temple of Vesta 
»  eircular shrine. 
»,  exeavations of the tholos, 1901. 
»,» Republican wall. 
S. Maria Antiqua, exeavations, 1902. 
Temple of Augustus. 
Temple of Venus and Rome. 
5? 3} 
Shrine of Venus Cloacina. 
Tower of Damasus, base of. 
Sacra Via, 1900. 


2) 3 
3? 2? 
" made for Charles V’s triumph. 


The Arch of Titus. 
Porticus Minuecia (ef. Platner, ace πὲ Rome, p. 374.) 


B294 
Β.149 
B453 
B302 
B150) 
Bi51 
B152 
B1i47 
Bi54 


B3lz 
B466 
B487 
B1i68 
B469 
Blis 
B10 
Βέθά 

Β20 
Β468 
B462 
B465 
B170 
B4jl 
Bi61 


B483 
B472 
B4173 
B303 
Bist 
B400 
B398 
B182 


B481 
B480 
B310 
B478 
B479 
B301 
B4176 
B475 
B4i7 
B290 


B292 
B474 
B2938 
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Colosseum. 

The Colosseum, exterior. 

72 ie and Meta Sudans. 

> τ restored. 

= interior. 

3} 37 

22 3 

33 3 

2 bs upper stage. 

7: τὸ 1estored. 


The Palatine. 


Distant view. 
Caligula’s palace. 


Pe ay eancellum and stueehi. 
House of Domitian. 

= site of 1912 excavations. 

a marble wall-decoration. 


Remains near house of Livia, 1901. 
Stadium, looking N. 


2" ᾽} 

ἣ N.W. angle. 
a looking δ΄, 

33 


223 
The Cryptoporticus. 


The Villa Mills, from beyond Stadium, 1902. 


Baths of Caracalla. 
The Pantheon, exterior. 
= interior, 
Temple of ‘ Vesta.’ 
Mamertine prison. 
Palazzo Barberini. 
Via Sistina, doorway in. 
Villa Cuelimontana. 


Churches. 


Chuich of δ, Clemente, interior. 
S. Cosimato (15th century) exterior. 
St. John Lateian, distant view. 
” 5 east front. 
- πα cloisters. 
S. Maria Magviore, facade. 
S. Paolo fuori le mura, interior. 


33 23 3} "5 
“6 re »,  Cloisteis. 
a 2? 2 3} 


Borgo, &c. 


Castel S. Angelo and St. Peter's. 
Piazza 3. Pietro and Vatican. 
Ponte Rotto. 


ΪἹΧ ΧΙΧ 


Roads to Rome. 
B61 Via Appia, first milestone, Capitol, Rome. 


B291 δι tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

B311 on circus of Romulus and Maxentius. 

B165 ἢ viaduct at Ariccia. 
B58 ee Valle d’Ariccia, archway in retaining-wall. 
B59 3 Valle d’Ariccia, blocked archway in retaining-wall. 
B0 ῷ cutting of, north of Venosa. 
B62 τ Ponte Tufaro between Caudine Forks and Benevento. 
B63 - Ponte d’Apollosa between Caudine Forks and Beuevento. 
B64 τ Ponte Corvo between Cauctine Forks and Benevento. 


B68 me cutting of road towards Venosa. 
B6660 Via Tiburtina, Ponte Lucano (P. B.S. in, pl. vi, tig. 12.) 
B78 Via Traiana, Ponte Rotto in valley of Cervaro 


B79 ον τῇ i δὴ 

B80 57 23 +? 9) 

B81 τῇ Ponte 8. Spirito. 

B82 ae Ponte delle Chianche below Buonalbergo. 

B83 δι ἢ Τ 5 

B84 ‘; Ponte dei Ladroni. 

B8o Ἢ east of Forum Novum. 

B86 Ἢ mediaeval road on line of, near Ruvo. 
Aqueducts. 


B130 Anio Novus. Specus Aquae Claudiae. 

Bi61 "ἢ Specus of Aquae Marcia, Tepula and Julia outside Porta Magviore, 
passing through Aurelian Wall, and crossed by Aquae Claudia and Anio Novus. 

B510 Ponte Lupo, Anio valley. 

Bi85 ᾿ 

ΒΙ29 Tor Fiscale, elevation and section (Ashby, dauedurts, pl. xxv.) 


ITALY, OTHER THAN ROME. 
Majis. 


B6043 N. Italy, physical map, without names. 


B6051 Ἔ another rendering, 
B6053) Ν. Etiuria re ie 
B6054 oS. Latium as τς 


Tons, εἴα. 

Bi8s Ariccia, Via Appia. 

B502 Amalfi, terrace, Alberyo Cappucini. 

BiS6 Aquila, tomb of Cosmati (late 13th century woik.! 

Bl74 Ardea, defensive earthworks (Richter, Aanale 2/7 Instituto, 1884.) 
B3i Arteria, are wall (Supp. Pupers, Aimer. Seh. at Rome, i, p. 101.) 
B38 τ S.W. wall. 

B39 ᾿ eagle on base (Supp. Papers. Amer. Sch. ut Rome, i, 103.} 
B49 a owl on altar in old church (i?. i, 104.) 
B522 Assisi, temple of Minerva 

B167 Bandusia, ‘Fons Bandusiae.’ 

B65 Benevento, Ponte Lebroso, near. 


B86 δὰ Ponte Rotto on the Calore. 
B90 Canosa, view. 
Bol - bridge at. 


Ixxx 


Capua, amphitheatre at. 


- tomb near (la Conocchia.) 
a 5 (Cento camere or Carceri vecchie. ) 
δὲ bridge over Volturnus at Casilinum. 


Carseoli, walling (Supp. Papers, Amer. Sch, at Rome, i, 125.) 
Chiusi, monolithic doors of tomb, 

Cori, polygonal walling. 

Conca, buffaloes at. 

Egnatia, (Gnathia), site of. 


Ν walls οἵ, 
Falerii, plan of the valley of the Treja. 
ἣν Porta di Giove. . 
ὃς walls andl west gate. 
Fiesole, theatre. 
es heating chamber of baths. 
Fondi, ancient Fundi, 
,, lake of. 


Formia, so-called tomb of Cicero. 
Flumeri, view. 
Giurdignano, <dolmen near. 

‘a menhir at. 


93 33 


Grotta di Tori, opus polygonatum in cryptoporticus of villa. (Of. P.B.SR. ili, pl. 2, 


fig. 3.) 

Gubbio, the theatre. 
τ Mausoleo Genzio. 
Melfi, castle and Monte Volture. 
Ofanto (Aufidus) from Ponte di Pietra dell’ Oglio. 
νι oe Ponte di Pietra dell’ Oglio (mediaeval.) 

Ostia, building (wrongly called a republican cistern.) 

a3 fountain in the Via della fontana (1897.) 


a sacellum in barracks of Vigiles. 

ἣν theatre, column behind stage. (C.J. LZ. xiv, 7.} 
is Ἧ masks on frieze. 

+3 $3 seen through arches. 

i reach of the Tiber near, 


a dolia in the so-called ‘oil-stores.’ (JARS. ii, fig. 28.) 
Otranto, ancient Hydruntum. 
Palestrina, archaic altar. 
᾽ν polygonal city wall. 
Pisa, baptistery. 
Pompeii, forum. 


Ἢ house of the Faun. 

τ exterior of great theatre from S.E. with column of forum tnangulare. 

δι altar and steps of temple of Apollo. 

-": exterior of Herculaneum gate and sepulchral benches of Veius and Mamia. 


Porto d’Anzio, coast at. 
Ravello (near Amalfi), street. 
ie δ Palazzo dei Rufoli. 
δῷ 31 > 7 
᾽Σ 29 37 39 
:Σ “9 "1 
ΤᾺ S. Maria di Gradello, 
in $3 road. 
i doorway of Hotel Belvedere (Palazzo Afflito) made of marble fragments, 
Ravenna, Mausoleum of Theodoric. 
a S. Appollinare in Classe, exterior 


B6652 
Bs4i 
B545 
Β490 
Bi 16 
B547 
Bods 
Bh4d 
B550 
B162 
B1i70 
B491 

B6659 
ΒΊ192 
B493 
B163 


“I=? 
oo sy δι 


Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ 
ταν δε ad ἤτον 
—_ 


bed | 
ι με 


B9560 
B9564 
B9565 
B9573 


BI5S93 
Β9503 


B345 
B322 
B329 
B362 
B347 
B359 
B353 
B352 
B543 
B323 
B356 
B326 
B327 
B324 
B333 
B321 
B3+5 
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Rimini, bridge of Augustus. 
Rimini, arch of Augustus. 
Ruvo, round huts near. 
S. Gemigniano, view of. 
Seauri, substructions of villa at, near Foruia. 
Segni, church of 8S. Pietro. 

ys walls of. 
Sienna, seat in Logvia di Mercant.. 

,, cathedral: holy-water stoup. 

Sutri, amphitheatre. 
Tivoli, Hadrian’s Villa, summer palace seen through arches. 


+4 9s ἢ 323 ᾽ν) 


a τ = showing canal and tiack tor bridge. 
or i a frieze, 
24 2} hospital. 
τι haths. 
ie Ἢ opus reticulatum 
m Ἧ ἃ dell beyond. 
Ἐ old read descending from (P.B.S.2. 11, pl. 1x, fig. 1s. 
ἢ polygonal wall near. 
" Villa of Cassii (so-called. ) 


Tusculum, villa of Tiberius (2) or Cicero (}}. 


ROMAN N. AFRICA. 


Bulla Regia, a house. 
Dougea, the Capitol. 
᾿ corner of area north of Capitol. 
Theveste, arch of Caracalla. 
Timgad, plan (Ballu, les ruines de Trinyad, frontispiece. ) 


oa general view. 

᾿ς main street. 

Ἢ the Capitol. 

Ψ' temple of the genius of the Colony. 


detail from market place of Sestius. 

ὡς view of library. (Ballu, les rucnes de Trngad. p. 11. 
3 Corinthian capital from the Capitol. 

χὰ objects outside museum. 


SPAIN. 


Bara, near Tarrayona, arch of L. Licinius Sura. 
Barcelona, remains of Roman temple. 
Empuries, Roman gate. 
a excavations of. 
Fabara (lower Aragon), funeral monument of L. Aemilius Lupus. 


2} + 33 39 3? 
Martorell (near Tarragona), so-called Devils Bridge. 
‘5 us triumphal arch at entrance of su-called Devil's Bridge. 


Seville, the amphitheatre at Italica. 
Tarassa: baptistery of S. Michael. 
Tarragona, the walls. 


- the city wall. 

a 5 with vate 

π gate of the forum. 

τ remains of amphitheatre. 

“ἡ facade of so-called Palace of Augustus. 


>. (near), so-called Tower of the Scipios. 
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B325 Tarragona, the aqueduct. 


B357 ‘i the Roman quarries of Medol. 
B350 Vich, the Roman temple. 
B351 es τὴ i angle of wall. 


BALKAN ARBA. 


B651 Dacia, map of First Dacian War (Cichorius, Trajansstiile.) 
B6063 5s os part of above on larger scale. 
B652 ἐν », the Ἐξ δοιαὶ Carpathians with sites of Dacian remains, and supposed 
line of Roman advance in 1.D. 102. 
B656 », Mount Surian. 
B653 δῷ ει lakelet under. 
B654 »» szurduk pass. 
B655 >» At. Verfu lui Petru. 


ROMAN GERMANY. 


B376 May of the German campaigns of Germanicus. 

B377 ,, Nassau, showing the Limes with its block-houses. 

B378 ,, the Upper German Limes to the 5. of the Main. 

B374 Haltern (Westphalia), Roman camp at Ufer-Kastell, general plan of site and environs. 


B375 ἢ plan of the camp. 

B371 op the oldest entrenchment. 

B372 Ἢ restoration of palisades, from without and within. 
B373 τ the ditch, 1902. 


B100 Trier, the amphitheatre. 
B99 », the so-called Kaiserpalast. 
B96 ,, the Porta Nigra from within. 
B97 τ 35 i from without. 


ROMAN GAUL. 


Bi6é Arles, the amphitheatre, general view of interior. 


B44 τς view of upper part. 
B43 ἢ: 3 outer gallery. 
B45 " "ἢ view looking down into street. 
B37 a the theatre. 
Bi8 2) is with the Tour de Roland. 
B520 ἧς a collected architectural fragments. 
B52l ,, bs 2 " 


Β40 ὃς Place du Forum. 
Bil Autun, Porte d’Alroux. 
B42 τ Porte S. Martin. 
B54 Carpentras, the arch, figures on the facade. 


B55 6 ΗΣ aniae of the interior. 

B50 Nimes, the Maison Carree. 

B98 “i the amphitheatre, general view. 

B51 ἧς view of upper portion. 
B57 Orange, the éumphal arch, general view. 

B56 ἐν view of an angle. 
B55 Pont du Gard, general view from the river-level. 
B523 es », hearer view from above. 

B52 ‘5 -» Upper arcade, 


B524 " », inside channel, showing deposit of lime, 


Β181 
Β194 
B661 
B662 
B384 
B385 
B386 
B391 
B393 
B2520 
B2521 
B2518 
B2509 
B2510 
B2528 


B195 
B196 
B19; 
B198 
B2575 
B36 
B399 
B9563 
B9566 
B9572 


B6027 
B6103 
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ROMAN BRITAIN. 


Bath, plan of Roman baths. 
5» view of large Roman bath prior to erection of modern building. 
a ὡς Ὦ (empty). 
+3 353 33 +3 
55  partof cornice. (Victoria County History, Somerset, i, fig. 12.) 
», Corinthian capital and part of column, found in 1790. ((ὠὦδ, 1, fig. 12.) 
», {πὸ pieces of shell canopy. (id. 1, fig. 18.) 
» curved block of stone with carved patterns on both sides. (/d. i, fig. 340.) 
.  varved fragment. (τώ, i, tig. 38.) 
Chester, plan of city showing city wall. 
τ north wall, section. 
+3 2} [Δ] 
Silchester, sketch plan (1898). 
- plans of houses insulae Xx, ΧΧΙ (1898). 
‘ hypoeaust. plan and section (1898), 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Bath. frayment of inscription, VES VIICO. 


we fragment of inscription, C. LZ. vii, no. 36. 
3 fragment of inscription, C.7.Z. vil, no. 39. 
‘6 fragment of inscription, C.2,.Z vil, no. 396. 


Cirencester. ‘ Arepo’ slab with acrostic inscription. 
Colchester museum, altar to Sulevian mothers. 
Rome, republican altar ow Palatine hill (‘Sei deo sei deivae,’ ete... 
Timgad, inscription at (C.7.Z. viii, 17837.) 

᾿ς inscription from market-place of Sestius. 

ὃν inscription from the library. (Ballu, Les riuines de Timgud, p. 9.) 


EARLY ITALIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


COPPER AGE AENEOLITHIC PERIOD). 
(Arranged chronclogicadly.) 


Two typical inhumation graves at Remedello, Bieseia, (δι), Pui. Tt, xxiv. pl. 9.) 


Provincia di Roma, Contents of the Syurgola tomb and copper axes from: near Faleril. 


(cd. pl. 15.) 


Vase from tomb of S. Cristina and objects of copper, tin and thnt, fiom the cave of Monte 


sradoui and the Buca delle Fate. (πα, xxv. pl. 3.) 
Stone aud copper instruments. Latium, (Pull. Comm. Arch. xxvi. pl. 5.) 
Daggers, arrowheads, celts, buttons, ete., of stone and cupper, also pottery. 


Fioi 


inhumation tombs at Remedello and Cumaiola. (Montelus, Le cere /sation primitive 


en Italie, pl. 36.) 
Otranto, dolmens of Sferracavallo and Minervine. (Bull. Pul. If. xxv. pl. 9.) 


Painted pottery (Orsi’s first Siculan period) from Prov. di Girgeuti. (éd. xaili. pl. 1 


Early incised pottery from near Cagliari (cd. xxiv. pl. 17.) 


BRONZE AGE (Arranged chronologically.) 
1, Western Lake Dwellings (Early Bronze Age.: 


Karly pottery κ΄ Palatitte ") from Cremona and Brescia. (ἐϊ, xxix. pl. 5.) 
Celts and other objects of stone, copper and earthenware. Early bronze age. 
‘Palatitte’ ou Lake Varese. (Montelius, pl. 3.) 


.) 


Flows 
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B6036 Bronze daggers, etc. (‘ Palafitte’) from Lonibardy and Venice. (2w/l Pal. ff. xxix. pl. 6.) 
B6127 Dagecrs, celts, ete Early bronzeage. Found in dé,éfsin Po valley. (Montelius, pl. 27.) 


2. Kastern Lake Dwellings and Terremare (Full Bronze Age). 


(a) Terremare, 


B6031 Fontanellato: plan of the Castellazzo terramara. (Bull. Pu/, I+. xxiii. pl. 4.) 
B6112 Terramara cf Castione dei Marchesi: view, plan, and objects found. (Montelius, pl 12.) 


B6114 5 Se τῷ celts, daggers, swords, moulds, combs, pottery. 
(1. pl. 14.) 
B6116 Terramara of Gurzano: pins, celts, daggers, ‘razors.’ (id. pl. 16. 
B6118 a ἐς pottery, including knobbed and furrowed ware, crescent handles, 
and fischirfti. (rd. pl. 18.) 
B6117 ὦ de pottery, combs, moulds, vofel/e, ete. (id. pl. 17.) 


B6039 Terramara ware from Tarentum: horned handles. (Bull. Pal. lt, xxvi. pl. 2.) 


(b) Lake Dwellinys. 
B6106 Palafitte at Peschiera: bronze daggers. (Montelius, pl. 6.) 
B6107 τ Ἢ τ bronze pins. (τα. pl. 7.) 
B6108 τ ‘6 τ: bronze violin-bow fibulae, bracelets, and pendants. ({η), pl. 8.) 
(ὁ) Terramara Cemetertes. 
B6139 Pottery from cremation-tombs at Copezzato and Crespellano. (id. pl. 39.) 
B6138 re 5 Monte Lonato, Bovolone and Casinalbo. (id. pl. 38.) 
(ad) Hoards and Isolated Finds. 


B6124 Sporadic finds of violin-bow fibulae, pins, combs, whorls, etc., from dwellings S. of Po. 
(id. pl. 24.) 

B6128 Daggers and celts of full bronze age, found in dépét at Cascina Ranza (Milan). (id. pl. 28.) 

B6037 Bronze hoard from Modiea (Syracuse). (Bull. Pel. It. xxvi. pl. 12.) 


3. Hut Settlements of Terramara Period and Corresponding Tombs. 


B6111 Plans of hut foundations with objects of terramara type. Po valley. (Montelius, pl. 11.) 

B6137 Swords, daggers, and pins of bronze, from inhumations at Povegliano. (cd. pl. 37.) 

B6029 Daggers and axe from isolated tomb (burial rite uncertain) of early bronze age at Parco 
dei Monaci. (διε). Pal. It. xxvi. pl. 1.) 


TRANSITION TO IRON AGE (Arranged chronologically). 


B6141 Fibulae, pottery, and miscellanea from cremation tumbs at Bismantova. (Montelius, pl. 41.) 
B6142 Arched bow fibulae. pins, pottery, etc., from cremation tombs at Moncueco. (id. pl. 42.) 


IRON AGE (Arranged geographically), 
1. Villanova Group Proper. 


B6189 Villanova; bronze and iron axes, razor, and model celts from cremation graves, (id. pl. 89.) 


B6190 τῇ fibulae from cremation graves. (id. pl. 90.) 

B6191 ἂν pins, bronze and terracotta vessels from cremation graves. (dd. pl. 91.) 
B619z = vases, some with stamped ornament, from cremation graves. (id. pl. 92.) 
B6193 vases, ossuaries, etc. from cremation graves. (id. pl. 93.) 

B6173 Bologna : Period Benacci I., bronze objects from cremation graves. (td. pl. 73.) 

B6175 ‘is ΣῈ " fibulae and pottery from cremation graves. (id. pl. 75.) 
B6176 ἢ +,  Benacci ΠῚ : objects in bronze and terracotta from cremation graves. 


(id. pl. 76.) 


B6178 


B6185 
B6183 


B6148 
B6144 
B6145 


B6150 
B6151 
B6152 


B6153 
B6154 
B6155 


B6156 


B6158 


B6159 
B6149 


B2918 


B2919 


B2920 


B2921 
B2930 
B2927 
B2926 
B2925 
B2928 
B2954 


Β2955 


B6028 
B6041 


B6038 
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Bologna: Period Benacci I].: crescent razors, flame-shapedl knives, ete. from cremation 


7? 


3} 


graves. (id. pl. 78.) 
Arnoaldi: vases, mostly ossuaries, from cremation graves. (td. pl. 85.) 
ἧς fibulae from cremation graves. (7d. pl. 83.) 


2. Golasecca Group (N.W.). 


Golasecca: plans of cremation tombs and pottery therefrom. (id, pl. 43.) 
fibulae, jewels, etc. from cremation graves. (i. pl. 44.) 
Castelletto Ticino: pottery and metalwork from cremation tombs. (id. pl. 45.) 


2} 


9. Atestine Group. 


Este Period I: fibulae and pottery from cremation tombs. (ἰώ, pl. 50.) 
», Period II. : 


2} 


12 


Ill: 


b 


+2 


fibulae and other bronze objects from cremation tombs. (id. pl. 81.) 

pottery and bronze objects, including belt with incised spiral design, from 
cremation graves, (ed. pl. 52). 

pottery from cremation graves. (zd. pl. 53.) 

Benvenuti tomb. Figured situla and other bronze objects. (td. pl. 54.) 

figured situlae and other objects of bronze from cremation tombs. 
(td. pl. 55.) 

iron axes and incised and iepoussée work in bronze from cremation 
tombs. (1εἰ. pl. 56. 

pottery (red and black band, and nail-studded wares) from cremation 
tombs. (2d. pl. 58.) 


Periods IIT. IV.: fibulae and pottery from graves and temple. (id. pl. 59.) 


Oppeano and other sites north of the Po: fibulae and figured metal work. (να, pl. 49.) 


4. Latian Group. 


Alban Hills: pottery from earliest iron age tombs: Villanova ossuary. (Bull. Comm. 
arch, xxvi. pl. 6.) 

Hut-urn, rough pottery, painted ware, Corinthian vase, early filulae, from tombs of very 
various dates (id. pl. 7.) 

Pottery of the earliest period and later (net ornament, biforate handles, ete.), 2 figures of 
the god Bes (7d. pi. 8.) 


5. Tuscan Group. 


Various periods : bronze tibulae, run swords, bead necklaces, ete. (τὰ. pl. 9.) 
types of tomb and of masonry (Monuments Antichi, 11) 

bronze fibulae (arched bow, broken-backed, leech types). ( dd.) 

pottery (bucchero, incised and fluted) from advanced iron age tombs. (i7.) 
pottery of advanced type, early local painted wares. (id.) 

bronze vessels and tripods with repoussée work. Advanced iron aye.  (2d.) 
painted pottery: local imitations of Sub-Mycenaean and (ieex geometric wares. 
(Gsell, pl. 1.) 

fine vases of fluted and incised bucchero. (Gsell, pl. 3.) 

Vetulonia : figured bronze dise (Bul/. Pul. It, xxvii. pl. 18.) 

Orvieto : bronze vase of Villanova type. (w/, xxviii. pl. 251.) 


Narce : 


Vulci: 


+3 


6. S. Italian Group. 


Sarno Valley, Campania: pottery plain {askoid types) and painted, trom inhumation 


graves. 


(id. 


XXvii pl. 4.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


B330 Barcelona, fragment of frieze, found in old walling. 


B360 i capital of Roman temple. 

B185 Bath, fragments of cornice with grotesque head. 

B186 ΓΝ fragment of carved stone. 

B183 ,. fragments of cornice. 

B184 ;, Corinthian capital forming part of attached column. 
B182 », head of Medusa, conjectural restoration of pediment. 
B334 Tarragona, frieze in Italian marble. 

B335 Sa τε ἣν found 1845. 

B336 % capitals found at. 

B354 ἣν capital from temple ot Juppiter. 


SCULPTURE. 
MYTHOLOGY IN LATER ART. 


B363 Asclepius, White marble statue of Aesculapius from Empuries. Barcelona Mus. 
B344 Dionysus, Parian marble statue of Bacchus. Tarragona Mus. 

B338 Herakles, white marble torso found 1889. Tarragona. 

B555 Nike. Athena Nike from Ostia, (J. Rw. ii, pl. 11.) 

B556 ἣν τ ἷ- i side view. (id. pl. 12.) 


Hellenistic Relief. 
B7343 Perseus and Andromeda, (Schreiber, Reliefbilder, pl. 12.) 


ROMAN HISTORICAL RELIEFS. 


The Column of Trajan. 


This list, enlarged, rearranyed and more conveniently numbered, replaces that Of the 
original catalogue. Slides en be ordered by quoting either the numbers here given or those in the 
original catalogue, but the numbering here given is to be preferred. 

Complete series, ech slide being taken from one plute of Cichorius, Trajanssaile. 


Plate, Section. 
B1504 iv 1~ 4. Blockhouses on the Danube. 
B1505 v 5- 8. Romans on guard, boat with casks 
B1506 vi 9- 11. Frontier town, figure of river-god. 
B1507 vil 12-15. Bridge of boats crossed by Roman army. 
B1508 viii 16-18. Landing of troops on north bank. 
B1509 ix 19-22. Council of war, advance of cavalry. 
B1510 x 23- 26. Lustratio exercitus, arrival of messenger, 
B1511 xi 27- 30. Allocutio, building of fort. 
B1512 xii 31-34. Building continued. 
B1513 xiii 35- 38. Passage of river, clearing of forest. 
B1514 xiv 389-42. Fortification of a river-crossing. 
B1515 xv 43- 46. Dacian prisoner, building of fort. 
B1516 xvi 47-50. Cavalry crossing river. 
= katte ᾿Ξ “ Advance of army through forest, 
B1519 xix ὅ9- 62. Battle scene. 
B1520 xx 63- 66. Dacian fortifications, passage of river. 


B1521 xxi 67- 70, Allocutio, Da: ian embassy. 


B1522 
B1523 
B1524 
Bi525 
B1526 
B1527 
B1528 
B1529 
B1530 
B1531 
B1532 
B1533 
B1534 
B1535 
B1536 
B1537 
B1538 
B1539 
B1540 
Bl541 
B1542 
ΒΙι543 
ΒΙδ4: 
Bl545 
B1546 
Bl547 
B1548 
Bi549 
B1550 
Bl551 
B1552 
B1553 
B1554 
B1555 
B1556 
B1557 
B1558 
B1559 
B1560 
B1561 
B1l562 
B1553 
Bid64 
Bt565 
Βίδοθ 
Bl567 
BL5és 
B1569 
B1570 
B1571 
B1572 
B1573 
B1574 
B1575 
B1576 
Bl5i7 
Bi578 


Plate. 
Xxil 
XXL 
XXLV 
XXV 
ΧΧΥῚ 
XXVll 
XXVIl 
XXIX 
XXX 
XXX1 
XXXil 
XXX111 
XXXIV 
XXXV 
XXXVI 
XXXVli 
XXXVIiL 
XXX1X 
xl 
xli 
xlii 
ΧΙ 
xhiv 
xlv 
xlvi 
xlvii 
xviii 
xlix 


Ixvili 
lxix 
Ixx 
Ἰχχὶ 
Ixxil 
ΙΧΧῊΠ 
ἱχτὶν 
Ixxv 
Ixxvi 
Ixxvii 
IXXVill 


IXxxVli 


section. 

71- 73. Romans pillaging, captive princess. 

74- 76.- Cavalry swimming, mailed horsemen. 

77- 79. Dacians attack Roman fort. 

80- 83. Trajan embarks at Drobetae. 

8i- 8&7. Voyage on Danuhe. 

88-- 91. March of army. 

92- 94. Engagement with mailed horsemen. 

95- 98. Night battle. 

99-102, Dacian captives brought in. 
103-106. | Battle-seene, rout of Davians, 
107-110. J 
111-114. Allocutio, Dacian prisoners in fuit. 
115-118. Soldiers rewarded, Roman prisoneis tortured by Dacian women. 
119-122. Embarkation of Trajan, passage of river. 
123-126. Army on the march, received by Trajan. 
127-130. Trajan in camp. 
131-134. Lustratio exercitus. 
135-1388. Allocutio, clearing of forest. 
(89-141. | March across mountains. 
142-144. f 
145-148. Building of fort, Dacian ambassador. 
es \ Operations in mountains. 
157-160. Moorish cavalry ficht with Dacians, 
ee } Siege-works and artillery, slinger~ in action. 
169-172. Operations by Dacians. 
173-176. Clearing of forest, prisoner brought to Trajan. 
177-180. Irregular troops in action (Pilmyrenes, etc.). 
181-184. Attack by festudv, heads brought to ‘Trajan. 
185-188. Battle scene. 
189-192. Allocutio, Romans at spring. 
a) Submission of Dacians. 
197-199. 
200-203. Migration of Dacians, allocutio. 
204-206. Victory with trophy. 
at Trajan embarks at Aneona and crosses Adriatic. 
214-216. Trajan at Iader (Zara). 
217-220. Trajan leaving Laer. 
221-224. Trajan visits a Roman camp (Burnum). 
235-228. Trajan at Salouac. 
229-232. Trajan disembarks on the Adriatie eoast. 
233-236. Trajan’s march, friendly Dacians \Thermidaas 
237-240. Sacrifice at six altars. 
241-244. Classiarii clearing forest. 
245-248. Dacian movement, Decebalus in camp. 
249-251. Dacians attack Roman camp. 
252-254. Arrival of relieving force under Trajan. 
255-257. Classiarii at work. 
258-261. Trajan at the bridge. 
262-264. Trajan receiving embassies at Drohetae. 
265-267. Trajan on the march. 
ee \ Lustratio exercitus. 
274-276. Allocutio. 
278-281. Council of war, advance begun. 


IXxxXvill 


Plate. Section. 
ae pa eT Columns advancing. 
B1581 lxxxi 290-293. Fort-building and reaping. 
B1582 = Ixxxii 294-297. Panic in Dacian town (Sarmizegetusa). 
B1583 = Ixxxiti 298-301. Auxilia attack Dacians, Emperor's headquarters. 
B1584 Ιχχχὶν 302-305. Assault on Sarmizegetusa. 
B1585 Ixxxv 306-308. Army and siege-engines before town, 
Bi586—s Ixxxvi =309-312. } 
Β1δ87 Ixxxvii 318-315. - Progress of sieve, assaults on town. 
B1588 Ixxxvili 316-318. } 
B1589 ἰἸχχχὶχ 319-322. Dacians submit. 
B1590 xe 323-325. Town set on fire. 
B1591 xci 326-329. Suicide of defenders by poison. 
B1592 ΧΟ 330-333. Dacians leaving town. 
B1593 xciii 334-337. Trajan receives submission of Davians. 
B1594 xciv 338-341. Occupation and plundering of Sarmizegetusa. 
ee nae | Operations in forest and mountains. 
B1597 xevll 350-353. Auxiliaries crossing river. 
B1598 Xeviil 354-357. Withdrawal of Dacians. 
B1599 xcix 358-361. Dacians attack Roman fort, Decebaluy. 
B1600 ὁ 362-365. Flying Dacians, allocutio by Trajan. 
B1601 ci 366-368. Treasure carried otf by Romans. 
B1602 cli 369-372. Dacians in retreat. 
B1603 elii 373-375. Trajan receives submission uf Dacians. 
B1604 οἷν 376-379. | 
B1605 cv 380-388. - Pursuit by Roman cavalry and suicide of Decebalus. 
B1606 ΟΥἹ 384-387, ! 
~ B1607 evii 388~390. Children captured. 
B1608 ΟΥ 391-394. Head of Decebalus exhibited. 
B1609 cix 395-398. Prisoners taken in mountains. 
B1610 cx 399-402. Moon-goddess, attack on Dacian settlements. 
Bi611 exi 403-406. Dacian settlements burnt. 
see Ree ee Migiation of Dacians with flocks and herds. 


Miscellaneous selection of slides, each of which embraces more than one plate of Gichorrus, 


Trajanssaiile, The descriptions may he taken from the complete series given above. 

Plate. Section. Plate. Section. 
B5370 vi, vii, viii 9-17. B5322 xivil, xlviii 165-172. 
B5365 vill, ix 18~21. B5353 1, }} 177-181. 
B5347 1x, x 22~26. B5346 ii, ii 182-188. 
B5323 χὶν, xv 39-46. B5369 liv, Iv 193-199, 
B5321 xviii, xix 55~62. B5368 = iviii, lix 207-213. 
B5350) χχχὶ, xxxii 103-110, B5348 = Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv 298-808. 
B5320 xxxiv, xxxyv 115-122. Β5349  Ixxxvi, Ixxxvili 309-315. 
B5366 xxxix, xl 135~140. B5367 ονῖί, eviii 388-394. 
B5351 χὶ, xii 141-144, Β5352 exii, exili 407-414, 
B5354 = xliv, xlv 153-160. 

ROMAN SARCOPHAGI, 

B328 Marble sarcophagus in church at Ager. 


B331 $5 3 in Barcelona Mus. end view. 

B332 Ἢ ἐτο ςς Ἔ »» View of one side, 
B355 τ τὰ Rape of Proserpine. Tarragona Mus. 
B370 a portion of, Formerly in Tarragona Mus, 
B519 - re Rape of Proserpine (7). Amalfi, 


Ixxxix 


BYZANTINE SARCOPHAGI, &c. 


B535 Sircophagus in church of 8. Appollinare in Classe, Ravenna, liout view, peacock design. 
B536 - os τ 5 end view, peacock design. 
B540 Transenna in cloisters of S. Appollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, with peacock and fruit design. 


ROMANO-BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


8383 Head of Medusa from temple of Sul Minerva (} vetores Conaty History, Somerset, i, 
fig. 11). Bath Mus. 

B387 Head of moon-goddess (7d. i, fig. 20). Bath Mus. 

Β388 Relief of Hercules Bibrax (id. 1, fig. 32). ἡ 

Β389 Relief of goddess and worshippers (7d. i, tig. 88). Bath Mus. 

B390 Relief of Minerva (2d. 1, fig. 34). Bath Mus. 

B392 Carved stone found ο. 1879 (ὦ 1, fig. 86). Bath Mus. 

B395 Colossal head of Flavian epoch, front view (éd. 1, fig. 52). Bath Mus. 

B396 ᾿ς ον i back view (ὦ, i, fig. 52). τ: 

B397 Three-quarter length sepulchral relief of a civilian standing in a niche, tound 1799. 
Bath Mus. 

B199 Fragment of panel representing one of the four seasons, found 1895. Bath Mus. 

B200 Fragmentary sepulchral relief of standard hearer (‘), found c. 1805. ‘5 


ROMANO-GERMAN SCULPTURE. 


B3;9 Cn. Musius, monument of: Mainz Mus, 


B380 Vellaunns, Ss Bonn, Privatinus. 
B381 Annaius, ‘5 Bingerbriuck, Kreuznach Mus. 
B382 M. Val. Crispus, ,. Wiesbaden Mus. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE IN SPAIN. 


B337 White marble medallion from seminary at Tarragona. 

B358 Draped female figure found 1912 in baths at Tarragona (fine example of a Hellenistic, o1 
earlier, tradition with good Roman workmanship. ) 

B361 Draped female figure, later in date. 

B343 Torso of yoddess (Flora ἢ. Tarragona Mus. 

B339 Draped statue of youth wearing budla. Tarragona Mus. 


PORTRAITS. 


B340 Aurelius, Marcus. Head in grey marble found in a Ruman well at Tarragona. 
B34 Caligula (2), bronze bust of, base inlaid with silver, Colchester Mus. 

B342 Hadrian; white marble head, Tarragona. 

8364 Verus, ἢ. Italian marble head, Tarragona Mus. 

Β552 ~ Sabina, wife of Hadrian (0), statue with attributes of Ceres (J. RS. ii, pl. xiii). 

B3i1 Trajan; Italian marble head, Tarragona. 

B368 Imperial portrait head from Italy, Tortosa Mus. 

B369 » + »» ” 

B367 White marble male portrait head, Mataro Mus. 

B366 Idealised female poitrait head in white marble, Mataru Mus. 


Β192 
Β199 


B319 


B320 


B190 
B29 
B30 
B31 
B32 

B657 

Bo659 

B660 

B317 
B27 
B28 


B558 
B559 
B560 
B56] 
Bd62 
B563 


B365 
B9570 
B319 


ew 


Bddi 


B9569 
B2510 
B9568 
B9567 
B346 
B551 


B537 
B538 
B39 


XC 


BRONZES. 


Head of a goddess (Minerva *) Bath Mus., full face view. 
profile view. 


33 22 3? 


TERRACOTTAS. 


Roman figurines from children’s graves: animals and vases in animal forms. Colchester 


Mus. 


Roman figurines from children’s graves: grotesque statuettes. Colchester Mus. 


VASES. 


Fragments of Samian ware. Bath Mus. 

‘Smith vase,’ Jarmin collection, Colchester Mus. 
Pottery in Joslin collection, Colchester Mus. 
Face urns, Colchester Mus. 


Child-burial, middle first cent. A.D., found near Colchester, Colchester Mus. 


Burial group, Colchester Mus. 

Amphora containing burial, Colchester Mus. 

Honey-pot of buff ware, Colchester Mus. 

Late-Celtic amphora from Lexden Park House. Colchester Mus. 
Amphora stamps in Colchester Mus. 


33 22 23 


PAINTINGS. 


Pompeii, part of wall-painting in the Villa Item (J. A.S. iii, pl. 
(i, pl. ix). 

(77, pl. x). 

(ἐμ. pl. xi). 

(ad. ph xii). 

(id. pl, xiii). 


2: 32 23 3? 33 
23 22 73 27 


31 32 221 3} 33 


MOSAICS. 


Barcelona, mosaic. 
El Djem, mosaic from. Bardo Mus. 
Empuries, mosaic of Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


Vill). 


Ostia, mosaics of earlier period found under street opposite barracks of V iyiles (TRS 
~ Fo Lhe dt, 


ii, fig. 23). 
Oudna, mosaic from. Bardo Mus. 
Silchester, mosaic compared with mosaic at Pompeii. 
Tabarka, mosaic from. Bardo Mus. 


3? 7? 33 
Tarragona, mosaic. Tarragona Mus. 
Tivoli, Hadrian’s Villa, mosaic in cell of hospital. 


Byzantine Mosaics. 
Ravenna, 8. Apollinare Nuovo. Mosaics over aicade of N. Nave 


33 33 8. ΣΆ. 


253 
7 * m9 ΤΣ S. Nave 


: Adoration of Magi. 
Virgins. 
: Prophets and Palace. 


XCi 


COINS. 


180 Roman, Ἢ, Early curiency. 
Bi9i Palikanus. i48.c. Type shewing Rostra. 


MINOR ARTS. 


B189 Bronze bangles, rings, pins, etc. Bath Mus. 
B35 Bronze flagon, Colchester Mus. 
Bi91 Impressions of gems found in 1895. Bath Mus. 
B187 Pewter vessels from dipping well, Bath Mus. 
Biss, ‘ ‘ ᾿ 
B318 Romano-British jewellery aud other objects from cemetery on North Station Road 
Colchester. Colchester Mus. 
B35 Bone pins, Colehester Mus 


MISCELLANEA. 


B658 Group of babies’ feeding-bottles, Colchester Mus. 
B2542 Padlock found at Silchester, 1808. 
B2547 ~Barrel-sling found at Silchester. 
B2538 Quern found at Silchester. 
B2527 Tin ingot found in Coinwall. 
B394 Lead pig of Hadrian. (I Yetorie County History, Samnerset, i, fig. 42). Path Mus, 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
Nor. 3rd, 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


THE Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship. the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus « should be represented by ὁ, the vowels and diphthongs v, az, οἱ, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and‘u respectively, final -os and -ov by -us and -i7m, and-pos 
by -e7, 

Butin the case of the diphthong εἰ. it is felt that δὲ 15 more suitable 
than ¢ or i, although in names like Laodicea Alexandria. 
where they are consecrated by usage, ¢ or ὁ should be preserved. 
also words ending in -evov must be represented by -ewim. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
ὦ terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delox. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
eg., Priene Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos, as Aéaypos, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -07 is to be preferred 
to -v for names like Dion, Hieron, except ina name so common 
as d pollo, where it would be pedantie. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 

. It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules, 


Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for H. erceles, He; mes. and 
Athena, 


XCill 


(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
8 5 ; ; 

Way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Vike, Homonord, Hyukinthiox, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should accents, especially the circuintlex, be written over 
vuwels to show quantity, 


i$) In the case of Greek words other than proper names. used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter. / being used for « ch for y, but y and # being substituted 
for uv and ov, which are misleading in English, ew, Viehe, oporyourenos, 
diadimenos, rhyton, 


This rule should not be rigidly entorced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as ἀρ ᾽ν, syinposritin, It 
ix also necessary to preserve the use of ov for ov In a 
eertain number of words in which it has become almost 
nniversal, such as hole, geroissa, 


5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme. except in the case of a 
special protest from a contmbuter, <All contributors, therefore. who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested in inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenie Studies ave requested. so far as possible. to adhere to the 
following conventions :— 


Ouotabons Prone ἀπο and Modern alathorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for italies . 
If the title of an article 1s quoted as well as the publication in which it 1s 
contained. the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb, xviii. 1903. p. d4. 
0}--- 


Six, Protoyenes Saheb. xvii. 1903, p. 38. 
But as a rule the shorter torm of citation is to be preferred. 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line: κα. Dittenb. Syl/* 123. 
& 


XCIV 
Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The tollowing abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


w1.-6. Mf, = Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 

alnn. εἰ. f= Annali dell’ Instituto. 

Arch, Anz. =Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zam Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit, = Arvchavlogische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mitt. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 

Baumeister = Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertumis. 

BL.CLH. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Berl. Vas. = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

BLM, Bronvs = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

BMC. = British Museum Catalogue of Gieek Coins. 

BLM. Inser, = Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

BLM, Seulpt. = British Museum Catalogue οὗ Sculpture. 

BM. Terrecottus= British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

BLM. Vases= British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, ete. 

B.S. A.= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BLS KR. = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull, εἰ. I. = Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt = Busolt. Griechische Geschichte. 

C.L.G. = Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum. 

C.i.L. =Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rer.=Classical Review. 

CLR. Acad, Inser. =Comptes rendus de 1 Academie des Inscriptions. 

CLR. St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 

Dar. - Δ 0], = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb, 0.G.L. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 

Dittenb, Syl. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

ἜΦ. ’Apy. τε Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Δρχαιολυγική. 

(¢, DL, =Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerh. .0.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

.G.A,=Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, H.N.= Head, Historia Numorum. 

I.G. = Inscriptiones Graecae.! 

1.(ὖ..1. τ Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

Jahrb. =Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Juhresh. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archavlogischen Institutes. 

JENS. -= Journal of Helleme Studies. 

Alio = Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd. =Le Bas- Waddington, Voyage Archévologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions grec ques. 

Mon. εἰ. I.=Monumenti dell’ Institute. 

Miuller-Wies, = Muller- Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles= Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Veue Jehrh, 1. Alt. = Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum. 

Neve Jahib. Phil. = Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie. 

i Fon το τς τ τ Ξ τς. 
* The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 


issue of the Corpus of Gieek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy. have now been 
changed as follows :— ‘ 


7.6. I. = Inver. Atticae auno Euclidis vetustiores. 
Ἢ 11.Ξ, », aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 
Ss 11, ee »,  aetatis Romanae. 
sis IV. =  ,,  Argolidis. 
; Vil. =  ,, Megaridis et Bovotiae. 
: IX. = ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 
» AIL = ,,  insul. Maris Aegaei practer Delum. 


Italiae et Siciliae. 


XCV 


Niese = Niese. Geschichte der criechischen τι. makedonischen Staaten. 

ΔΝ, Chr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit. = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa= Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Iencyclopadie der classisehen Altertumswissen- 
sehaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Ramsay, (. B. = Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phryyia. 

Ramsay, /7ist. Geoy.= Ramsay. Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rép. Sculpt. =S. Reinach, Repertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rép. Vuses=S. Remach, Répertoire des Vases peints. 

Rer, Arch, = Revue Archeologique. 

Rev, Et. (fr. = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Noau. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rer, Philol. = Revue de Philologie. 

Rh. Mos. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rom. Mott. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archavlogischen Tnstituts, Romische Abteilung. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mytholoute. 

S.C. =Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

T.A.M. =Tituli Asiae Minors. 

Ζ. ἡ. N.=Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 


Traustiferation oT Liuseriptrons, 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, se. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, γεν 1 the resolution of an 
abbreviation or svimbol; “2 letters misrepresented by the engraver : 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver. ‘4; mistakes of the 
copyist. . 

< > Angular brackets τὸ indicate omussiuns, +e. to enclose supertluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

... Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

--- Dashes tor the same purpose, when the number of missing letters 1s 
not knuwn. 

Uncertain letters should have dots wader them. 

Where the original has iota adseript. it should be reproduced in that form ; 
otherwise 1t should be supplied as subseript. 

The aspirate. if it appears in the orginal. shouid be represented by a 


special sign," 


(ditotatious ἐγ 1 ηι ANN, aad Literary ΟΣ 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for mscrip- 
tions, With the following Hacportid ΣΟ — 
( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
syinbol. 
[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose supertious letters appearing on the 
original, 
< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original, 
The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating aecents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of produetion of the Jornal, 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCTA. 


THE following inscriptions were copicd on a journey made in April and 
May, 1911, in Lycia. We were accompanied throughout by Mr. Nikola 
Michael Ferteklis of Adalia, to whom our best thanks are due. We have also 
to acknowledge assistance from Mr. Tod and Mr. Woodward in the publica- 
tion of the texts, and from Mr. Arkwright in the interpretation of the Lycian 
fragment from the Fellendagh (No. 29), and with certain of the names. 
Our other obligations are noted in their place. An accident to one of our 
horses, while we were crossing the Xanthus marshes on the way to Patara, 
damaged a great part of our squeeze paper and we have had in a number of 
cases to rely only on our copies. It has seemed better therefore to state 
the cases where we had an impression, and where we had only a copy on 
which to rely. 


1. Makri (Telmessos). In the house of Mr. Louisides. Above the 
inscription is a rude relief of a horseman riding to the left. Letters ‘012. 


Copy. 


OEWKAKACI WATTIOA Θεῷ Κακασ[β]ῷ ᾿Απολ- 
AWNIOCEYXHNN λώνιος εὐχήν. 


A similar relief and dedication to Kakasbos is figured by Petersen! from 
Levisi, a second also is known at Rhodes.2 For the god Kakasbos see 
Drexler in Roscher, s.7. and Arch. Ep. Mitt. xu. p. 134. Mr. Hill connects 
the divinity with the θεὸς σώζων A similar relief published by van Buren 
from Makri is explained as the representation of the heroized dead 
On the subject of this identification of the dead man with the divine nature, 
see further Ramsay, C.B. 1. 100, and J.H.S. 1884, p. 261. 


2. Ib. Below a similar relief. Letters ‘015. Copy. 





MONIAHC AO IAOY Moviédns [M Jol ν]ίδον 
| YXHN εἸὐχήν. 
1 Reisen in Lvkien, li. p. 3, Fig. 2, No. 7. names Μῆνις and Kax[acS]fs occur as priest and 
2 Loewy, Arch. Ep. Mitt. vii. p. 124, priestess of Demeter and Sabazios. 


3 J.H.S. xv. p. 129. In €.B, i. p. 305 the 4 JS. xxyiii. p. 181, Fig. 1. 
H.S.—VOL, XXXIV. B 


τῷ 


H. A. ORMEROD AND E. 5. 6. ROBINSON 


3. Jb. Broken block built into a wall behind the Tekke. H. 26, B. “198. 
Letters ca. ‘02. Copy. 


CYAZSATOHPWONEMAYTW 
NTWPOAINHNTHNHAE YOEPQME 
NEYOPOCYNHNEYTYXEOYCTOYEATTIIOA 
KEK A\AYAIANFOPCIAATH 
D9 EAwiNPOAINHET PWAE YAENIESONEC 
PWTATWTAMEIWXOWNOEAENSACTO 


- - - κατεσκε]ύασα TO ἡρῷον ἐμαυτῷ - - - - - 
des Sy dee foe ντω ‘Podivny τὴν ἠλευθερωμένην - - - 
----- - |p Εὐφροσύνην Εὐτυχέους τοῦ "Edd - - - 
σιν κὲ Κ[λ]αυδίαν Γοργίδα τὴν - - 
δ -- --- ἀδ]ελ[φὴ]ν Ῥοδίνη(ς)" ἐτ[έ]ρῳ δὲ [ο]ὐδενὶ ἔξον ἔσται θάψαι ? 


- - - τῷ ἱε]ρωτάτῳ ταμείῳ (δηνάρια) φ΄, ὧν ὁ ἐλένξας τὸ - - - - 


The stone is broken at both ends so that a complete restoration is im- 
possible. The name ‘Podivy occurs in a Christian inscription, C.I.G. 948-4. 
cf. ‘Podia (also a liberta) in Thessaly (/.G. ix, 2, 1042, 1.48) and Bechtel-Fick, 
Gr. Personennamen, p. 248. In line 5 the final ς of ἱΡοδίνης has been 
omitted by the stone-cutter before the following €, 


4. 10. Square statue-base in the bank of a water-channel, thirty minutes 
from the bridge at Makri on the road to Dont. The base lies on its side, the 
lower edge being submerged. H. ‘86. Letters ‘05. Copy. 


ANOAYM Ad Ὄλυμ- 
TIQDAAB π͵ίῳ Φλάβ[ι- 
JEATTA ols "Arra- 
\OZYTIEI Jos ὑπὲ[ρ 
Ὁ 4ZENKTH TH\|s ἐνκτή- 
ΕΟΣΤΩΙ σΊεος (sic) τῶ[ν 
ΩΡΙΩ͂Ν χἸωρίων. 


Flavius Attalus is presumably a stranger to whom the right of hold- 
ing property in a foreign town has been granted. Cf Dittenberger, 0.6.1. 
81, εἶναι δὲ αὐτοῖς ἰσοτέλειαν καὶ ἀσφάλειαν καὶ ἀσυλίαν... καὶ ἐνκτῆσιν 
γῆς καὶ οἰκίας. 

For the spelling ἐνκτήσεος see Kalinka, Hranos Vindobonensis (1893), 
p. 86, n. 1, and Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grummatik der Att. Inschr. p. 140, 
note 1216. 


5. Pinara. Round base built upside down into a building of Roman 
date to the S. E. of the acropolis; only a part of the inscription was visible. 
Finely cut letters, 175. Copy. 
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AIKAIOZYNHEKAITYXHE 
\ZONOZSTOYIAZONOS 
ΤΟΥΤΤΙΓΡΕΟΥΣ 
ΚΑΙΤΟΙΕΡΟΝΤΟΥΑΓΤΟΛΛΩΝΟΣ 
5 Ν ΑΓΑΛΜΑΤΑΑΝΑΤΕΘΕΙΚΟΤΟΣ 


“Ὑπὲρ τῆς] δικαιοσύνης καὶ τύχης 
Ἰάσονος τοῦ ᾿Ιάσονος 
τοῦ ΤΠιγρέους 
------ καὶ TO ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος 
5 Ν [καὶ] ἀγάλματα ἀνατεθεικότος. 


The last line is probably to be restored: καὶ τὰ ἐ]ν[ τὸς] ἀγάλματα, or 
possibly καὶ ξόανο]ν [καὶ] ἀγάλματα ἀνατεθεικότος. Cf. Sterrett, Wolfe 
Expedition, No. 422, τὸν ναὸν ἐκ [θεμελίων] σὺν τῷ Eodv@ καὶ τοῖς ἀγάλμασι 
ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ἀνέθηκε (at Kara Baulo). The restorations suggested would 
make the last line exceed the first in length on the left side, which was 
probably the case with the two last lines, which are both longer on the right. 


6. Kestep, a village 1} hrs. from Minara on the road to Sidyma, 
Small square base. H.:25, B. 14. Letters 015. Copy. 


AAAAA Aadra 
DIAQNTS Dirwvr[os 
bIAG Φίλ[ζων- 
ΑΤΟΝ.:. a τὸν [ἐ- 

5. AYTHCTTA αυτῆς πα- 
TEPA τέρα 
A . 
HP Go npwa. 


7. Sidyma. Small square base. Above the inscription is the figure 
of a boy, of poor work; on one side of the stone is carved a pair of hands. 
H. -75, B. "21. Letters 02. Copy. 


XPYCITITIOCZW Χρύσιππος Ζω- 
CIMOYAILCDPO σίμου dis Dpo- 
NIMONTON νιμον TOV 
ΓΛΥΚΎΤΑΤΟΝ γλυκύτατον 

ὃ YIONMNEIAC υἱον μνεΐας 
XAPINHPWA χάριν ἥρωα. 


For the hands carved on the side of the base see Woodward, 8.5.4. 
xvill. p. 155, and the references there given. 


RB? 


A MAMIONAABOYKAIAPIZETOTEAHZAAIAAAOYSIAYMEISKATESKEYAZAN 


"19 


«ς-- 


oa 
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8. Ib. Large square base with top broken. H. 1:23, B. ‘64. Letters 
‘045 (last line -06). Copy. 


ETT ἀγάθυ ᾿Επάγαθ]|ος β΄ Σι- 
AY MEYZEA _ δυμεὺς ἑαυτῷ 
KA ΙΓΥΝΑΙΙΚΙΑΥΤΟῚ καὶ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ 
AP σασειγη τι και ᾿Αρσάσει [τῇ] καὶ 

5 ΜΙ ΦΙΚΑΛΛΙΜΙΙΔΟΥ Mio Καλλιεμίή]δου 
KA! TEKNOIZETIA καὶ τέκνοις Enra- 
ΓᾺ Oc KAIAFAOE γάθῳ [γ΄] καὶ ᾿Αγαθ[ῆ 
ΤΥΧΗΤΗΚΆΑΙΆΑΡΣΑ Τύχῃ τῇ καὶ “Apod- 
ΣΕ tETTATAOQOY cet ᾽᾿Επαγάθου 

10 ἩΡΩ͂ΣΙΝ ἥρωσιν. 


Near the left-hand edge of the stone a crack runs the whole length, 
which obviously existed before the stone was engraved. In line 4 the most 
probable restoration is that suggested above, cf. CI.G. 4264, and below, 
No. 10. In that case it is necessary to suppose that there was a flaw in 
the stone on either side of the letters TH. 

In 1. 7 we should probably read ’Evalyd@o [y'], to fill the space. Cf. 
CLG. 4264, Ἐπαγάθῳ τρίς. The persons mentioned are discussed below, 
under No. 10. 


Close to the village of Bel, which lies a httle more than an hour to the 
S.W. of Sidyma, are the remains of a small site at the head of a ravine which 
opens on to the sea to the W. of the mediaeval ruins marked in Kiepert’s 
map. There area few worked blocks in the village cemetery, and ten minutes 
to the S.E. of the village are the remains of ancient buildings with two rock- 
tombs near by. There was probably a small village site here in antiquity 
within the territory of Sidyma. The three following inscriptions are all from 
the site. 


- 9, Bel. On a small Lycian rock-tomb. The inscription is engraved 
below the round beam ends. Letters ‘02. Copy and impression. 
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TOMNHMEIONAA TOTTATPIKAITTENOEPQKAINANNHTHMAMIOY 


MHTPYIAKAITO2EZHMONT EFENHMENOIZSAAAQAEMHAENI 
ΕΞ Altre NATEIAEMHOOEIAHZSIIEPAZAPTEMIAIZSIAYMIKH 
APAXMAZTPAXEIAIAR 


Mapuov AdBov καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης Δαιδάλου Σιδυμεῖς κατεσκεύασαν 
τὸ μνημξιον Λά[βᾳ] τῷ πατρὶ καὶ πενθέρῳ καὶ Νάννῃ τῇ Mapiov 
μητρυίᾳ καὶ το[ῖς] ἐξ ἡμῶν γεγενημένοις" ἄλλῳ δὲ μηδενὶ 
ἐξ [ἔσται τεθῆν]αι" εἰ δὲ μή, ὀφειλήσι ἱερὰς ᾿Αρτέμιδι Σιδυμικῇ 
δραχμὰς τρ[ισἸχειλίας. 


Ἐπ 
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The inscription 15 of considerably later date than the tomb itself. For 
δραχμαΐ in inscriptions of Imperial date see Treuber, Wesen, Ursprung .. . 
der auf griech. Inschr. Lykiens angeordneten Grabbussen (G. Pr. Tiibingen), 


p. 18. 
Mamion, daughter of Labas, is the wife of Aristoteles, and stepdaughter 


of Nanne. For the name Μάμιον cf. JAS. vi. 354. 


10. Jb. On a panel cut on the face of a rock. Above is a rude relief 
of four figures. The panel measures: H. 45, B. 61. Letters ‘025. Copy 
and impression. 


ETTAT AQOSBOTONTIYPLON 
EKOEMEAIQRNKATASKEYASAS 
AABQNTOX&PIONAIATENOYS 
EAYTRKAILYNAIKIAYTOYAPEA 

5. SEITHKAIMIR@KAAA-MHAOYKAITS 
FENOMENSQYISETAL AORKAIOYTATPI 
AT AQHTYXHBOYAOMAIKAOQETOSOYES 
ΘΑΙΕΙ EINAAEKTOPAKAIOPNEIOATEAEA 
KAIKAAE AMATS2MEAAEINEYNAIPEIN 

10 ΤΑΓΕΝΗΜΑΤΑΟΜΟΙΩΣ AAINAMATS 
MEAAEINT ?>YFANTAAYTAOYMATA 
KAIEETAITSOYONTIETIIAHAAKAIETI 
KEP AHEAN AETISITAPENO YMHOEI= 
MHOYSHESTAIAYTSETIBAABHKAI 

15 EANAETIZ-~-E- ΣρΦ - - - - ΣΗ 


᾿Επάγαθος β' ὁ τὸν πύργον 

ἐκ θεμελίων κατασκευάσας, 
λαβὼν τὸ χωρίον διὰ γένους, 
ἑαυτῷ καὶ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ ᾿Αρσά- 

5 σει τῇ καὶ Μίῳ Καλλ[ι]μήδου καὶ τῷ 
γενομένῳ υἱῷ ᾿᾿'παγάθῳ καὶ θυγατρὶ 
᾿Αγαθῇ Τύχη, βούλομαι καθ᾽ ἔτος θύεσ- 
θαι [ἡμ]εῖν ἀλέκτορα καὶ ὄρνειθα τελέαν 
καὶ καλ[ὴν] ἅμα τῷ μέλλειν συναίρειν 

10 τὰ γενήματα: ὁμοίως [7 lure ἅμα τῷ 

μέλλειν τ[ρ]υγᾶν, τὰ αὐτὰ θύματα. 

Καὶ ἔσταὶ τῷ θύοντι ἐπίδηλα καὶ ἐπι- 

κερδῇ, ἐὰν δέ τις παρενθυμηθεὶς 

μὴ θύσῃ, ἔσται αὐτῷ ἐπιβλαβῆ, καὶ 
15 ἐὰν δέ τις [ér]e[po|s ὀφ[ειλή]σῃ (2) 


-- - -- -- - - 
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There seemed to be another line below that beginning ἐὰν δέ τις - - . 
outside the panel, but it was almost completely obliterated. 

In l. 1 πύργος probably refers to a tomb, cf the use. of πυργίσκος, 
CI.G. 4207, add. 4212, 4213, add. 4220b, add. 4840c. In CLG. 4341, 
the revised reading suggested (add. p. 1159) is: 


τ]ὸ[ν π͵ύ[ργ]ο[ ν] κα[τεσκενάσαἾτο - - - - ἑαυτῷ καὶ - - - τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ. 


If ὁ πύργος can bear this sense of ‘tomb, it may here refer to a large 
rock-tomb a little higher up the hill, at the foot of which the inscription 
stands. The tomb is uninscribed, but on the threshold 1s carved a large 
phallos. 

In 1. 8 [ἡμ]εῖν seems to be required by the sense and what remains of 
the first two letters. For the spelling here and in ὄρνειθα cf. Meisterhans, 
op. cit® pp. 48 seqg. 

In ll. 8 and 9 the restoration τελέα[ν] καὶ xad[nv] was considered 
doubtful by Dr. Farnell, who suggests καὶ κα[νᾷ], 1.6. baskets containing 
cereals. The impression however certainly supports our original reading 
K AAF////, there being space for another letter after the remains of the H 
and before the A. Dr. Farnell’s reason for doubting καλ ἣν] is the general 
avoidance of picturesque epithets in formal inscriptions of this nature; 
cf. however Leyes Gr. Sacr. 1. No. 4,1. 6 κριὸς καλλιστεύων λευκὸς ἐνόρχης, 
1.12 ὕες δύο καλλιστεύουσαι, |. 27 χίμαρος καλλιστεύων, |. 19 ἐπιμελέσθων 
δὲ τῶν ἱερῶν ὅπως καλὰ ἦι ἄρχοντες καὶ ἱερεῖς "ὃ The phrase ὄρνειθα τελέαν 
καὶ καλὴν bears therefore a significance like κριὸς καλλιστεύων λευκὸς 
ἐνόρχης. 

L. 10 τὰ γεννήματα is used in Polyb. 1. 71. 1 of the fruits of the earth. 
The phrase cvvaipew τὰ γενήματα will then refer to the gathering of the 
harvest, when the first sacrifice-is to take place: 

L. 11. Our copy had TOYIAN, from which Mr. Tod-had conjectured 
τ[ρ]υγᾶν : a reading which is supported by the impression, on which the 
half-circle of a P is alone visible. The second sacrifice therefore is to be 
made at the beginning of the vintage. 

For the cock otfered to the dead cf. the reliefs on the Harpy Tomb 
and an archaic relief from Sparta (Ath. Mitt. αι. Pl. 20). As being the 
offering made to the chthonian powers, it was forbidden to the mystae at 
Eleusis. (Cf. Porphyr. De abstinent. 4, 16, p. 255, 5 N, Schol. Lucian, Rhein. 
Mus. xxv. 558, 26. See Rohde, Psyche, p. 221.) 

This Epagathos (IL) is clearly identical with the Epagathos (II) of No. 8 
and of CLG. 4264, 4265, all from Sidyma. In No. 8 the names are in 
agreement with those of the present inscription.© In (1.6. 4264 however the 
wife 15 called”Apors ἡ καὶ Mios Καλλιμήδου, the daughter also ”"Apats ἡ καὶ 


eee 


δ We owe this reference to Mr. Tod, whom, 6 For the name ᾿Αγαθὴ τύχη cf. C.L.G. 6526 
together with Dr. Farnell, we have to thank for (αἱ Rome), J. AUS. xv. p. 114, No. 30 " 
assistance with this inscription. ; pera 


= ων 
- 
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᾿Αγαθὴ ύχη. We hear also of his mother called. λΙαλαβαθρίνη, and of 
grandchildren ’Eadyaos ὁ καὶ Actos and ᾿Επάγαθος. 

The founder of the family may perhaps have been one Epagathos, a 
doctor and accensus of Claudius,’ who built the stoa at Sidyma. This 
however is no more than a possibility, since the name Epagathos seems to 
have been not an uncommon one at Sidyma. We hear for example of 
Epaphrodeitos and Zosime, children of Epagathos (C.1.G. 4264), who may or 
may not have been great-grandchildren of Epagathos (II). Again the Ἔπά- 
γαθος ὁ καὶ Δεῖος of No. 11 (q.v.) is probably to be distinguished from the 
grandson of ᾿Επάγαθος β΄, also called ᾿Επάγαθος ὁ καὶ Δεῖος (C.I.G. 4246). 


11. £6. Broken limestone block among the ruins of a small building of 
squared blocks, Letters 025. Copy. 


EIS QOKATEOETOYIONAE! εἴσω κατέθετο υἱὸν Δεῖ- 
ONKAIOYFATEPAKOSMIAN ov καὶ θυγατερα Kocpiay. 
EZOYZIANAEEZOYSIN ἐξουσίαν δὲ ἕξουσιν, 
EIBOYAHOS2SINENAYTS2TE εἰ βουληθῶσιν, ἐν αὐτῷ τε- 

ὃ ΘΗΝΑΙΤΑΓΑΥΚΎΤΑΤΆΤΕΚΝΑ θῆναι τὰ γλυκύτατα τέκνα 
ΜΟΥΔΙΟΔΏΡΟΣΜΕΤΑΤΗΣ μου Διόδωρος μετὰ τῆς 
ΓΥΝΑΙΚΟΣΔΥΤΟΥΤΛΗΠΟΛΕΜ γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ Τληπολέμ(ι)- 
OZAEONTOSKAIOEKFONOS os Λέοντος καὶ ὁ éxyovos 


. ΜΟΥΛΕΩΝ ΔΙΟΔΏΡΟΥΚΑΙΤΑΤ pov Λέων Διοδώρου, καὶ 116[π- 
10 TTOZSMETATHEIYNAIKOSAP TOS μετὰ τῆς γυναικὸς ᾿Αρ- 
ΣΑΣΙΔΟΣΛΕΟΝΤΟΣΚΑΙΟΕΙΚΓΟ σάσιδος Λέοντος καὶ ὁ ἔκγο 


ΝΟΣΜΟΥΛΕΩΝΤΠΑ ΠΤΟΥΚΑΙ vos μου Λέων Ilamov, καὶ 
Γ-.-Α  ᾿ΟΣΜΕΤΑΤΗΣΓΥΝΑΙΚΟΣ ᾿Επαάγ]α[θΊ]ος μετὰ τῆς γυναικὸς 
ΝΑΝΝΗΣΠΟΛΥΚΆΡΤΟΥΚΑΙ Νάννης Πολυκάρπου καὶ 

15 ΟΕΚΓΟΝΟΣΜΟΥΕΠΑΆΓΑΘΟΣ ὁ ἔκκγονός pou ᾿Ἐπάγαθος 
OKAIAEIOZKAIHOYFATH ὁ καὶ Δεῖος, καὶ 1 θυγάτηρ 
MOYMEATTOMENHKAIT / μου ΜΙελπομένη, καὶ Tha 
ΤΕΚΝΑΤΟΥΠΤΡΟΙ ONEST: τέκνα τοῦ προ[γ]ονεστῖ a- 
TOYYIOYAEIO_TPI. Tou(?) υἱοῦ, Aetols] τρὶ[ς 

20 K AIMEATIOMENHETEPS2 καὶ Μελπομένη: ἑτέρῳ 

OYAENIEZONEESTAIOA δὲ] οὐδενὶ ἔξον ἔσται θά- 
Y AITINAHATIOTEIZSAITS spat τινὰ ἢ ἀποτείσαι (sic) τῷ 
ZIAYMES2NAHMS2X® .. Y Σιδυμέων δήμῳ δηνάρια) .. ὑ[π- 
EIMENOS.- -ΤῷΤΗΣ ox letwévos [ἔστω τῆς [ἀσε- 

25 ΒΕΙΑΣΝΟΜΦΟΛΕΤ βείας νόμῳ, ὁ [δ]ὲ [ἐλέν- 

ΣΑΣΛΗΜΎΕΤ (Ejas λήμψετίαι - - - - 


Τ Reisen, i. p. 68, Νο.-80, 
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In 1. 1 the g of εἴσω is very faint and may well have been 0. The sense 
in either case is hardly affected, εἰς 6 having for antecedent τὸ μνημεῖον or 
TO ἡρῷον in the few lines missing above; εἴσω = ἔσω. 

In |. 7 we read TAnzrodéu(z)os as the genitive of a feminine name 
Ἐληπόλεμις. For the form ef. Στασιθέμιος in No. 24. A woman’s name is 
required. Each son of the builder of the tomb is mentioned together with 
his wife, her father’s name, and their son. Diodoros and Pappos married 
sisters, daughters of Leon, and each named his son after his father-in-law. 

In 1. 13 ᾿Επαάγ]α[θ]ος is a certain restoration, his son being called 
"Ezaya0os ὁ καὶ Δεῖος in]. 15. This mention of an ᾿Επάγαθος ὁ καὶ Δεῖος 
makes it possible that he is identical with the ᾽᾿Ε πάγαθος ὁ καὶ Δεῖος of 
6.1.0. 4264, the grandson of ’Eadyaéos (II), and that here we have to do with 
another inscription erected by this same ᾿Επάγαθος (11). In no other inscrip- 
tion, however, erected by him, do we hear of these children, and moreover the 
daughter ᾿Αγαθὴ Τύχη is here omitted. 

In |. 18 προ[γ]ονεσ τί ἄτου seems on the whole the most probable 
restoration; mpoyovos=privignus, and the superlative may possibly be used 
in the sense of ‘ eldest stepson.’ 

The last three lines of the inscription are very faint and worn. For the 
formula cf. 6.1.6. 4266, ὑπεύ]θυνος τῷ τῆς ἀσεβείας νόμῳ, Reisen, i. p. 80, 
No. 62, ὑποκείσεται τῷ τῆς τυμβωρυχίας νόμῳ. Cf. Arkwright, J.H.S, xxxi. 
p. 269, note 4. 


12. Tlos. Small limestone fragment in the yard of a house in the lower 
village of Diiver. Letters 035. Copy. 


=ABEINH Σαβείνῃ 
ΣΕΒΑΣΤΗ Σεβαστῇ 
NEAIPA Νέᾳ ["H]pa 
VEIAIATIPOKA Οὐ]ειλία Πρόκλ[ζα 
5 AIKAAYAIOS Kali Κλαύδιος 
YYIANO™ Pha joviavos. 


Sabina Sebaste is the wife of Hadrian (cf. Dittenberger, 0.G.I. 681). For 
a similar dedication to her αὖ Patara where she is also called νέα Ἥρα, see 
J.H.S. x. p. 78, No. 30 (=Cagnat, 7.6. ad Res Rom. pert. iii. No. 663). In 
the present case the H and P must have been written in a ligature. In Ο 76. 
1073, Sabina is called νέα Δημήτηρ at Megara, and ib. 435, νεωτέρα θεός 
near Eleusis (see Boeckh’s note ad loc.). The empress Julia is also called 
νέα “Hpa,® and Nero styles himself νέος “Ἥλιος.9 

Οὐειλία Ko. Οὐειλίου Τιτιανοῦ θυγάτηρ pond Παταρίς (6.1.6. 4283 = 
Cagnat, op. cit. πὶ. 664) in the year 147 A.D. dedicated the proscaenium of 
the theatre at Patara built by her father. Another dedication at Patara 


eee 


§ Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 329; cf. also p. 54. Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, ii. No. 221 
° B.C.H. xii. p. 514, 1, 34; ef. Lanckoronski, (inscription at Sagalassos). 
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(J.A.S. x. p. 79, No. 31=Cagnat, op. cit. iil, 665) is made by Claudia Velia 
Procula to Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, and by Tiberius Claudius 
Flavianus Titianus to Marcus Aurelius and to Lucius Verus. That Quintus 
Velius Titianus and Tiberius Claudius Flavianus Titianus are identical 
appears at first sight probable from an inscription of Patara publishéd by 
Kalinka (Eranos Vindobonensis, p. 90, n. 2=Cagnat, op. cit. 111. 667), where 
a dedication is made by Velia Procula to her father, whose full name is given 
as Ti. Claudius Flavianus Titianus Quintus Vilius Proculus Lucius Marcus 
Celer Marcus Calpurnius Longus, where in the list of magistracies held by 
him is mentioned the proconsulship of Cyprus (cf. Pros. Imp. Rom. 1. p. 
372, 696; i. p. 434, 436). On the other hand Quintus Velius Titianus of 
Patara, according to an inscription of Cadyanda (B.C.H. x. p. 48, No. 8, 
Cagnat, op. cit. 111. 5138, Dittenberger, 0.G.. 563) does not seem to have held 
the higher imperial offices. Dittenberger accordingly thinks that the two 
are to be distinguished. 

The Claudius Flavianus of the present inscription will therefore be the 
proconsul of Cyprus, and his daughter Claudia Velia Procua (cf. JAS. 
loc. cit.). 

Velia Procula, daughter of Quintus Velius Titianus seems to have been 
married, according to an inscription of Tlos (C.l.G. 4248, Cagnat, op. cil. 11. 
567) to one Εὐτύχεος or Εὐτύχιος, but the reading is not altogether 
certain. 


13. Jb. Built into wall of a house close to the guest-house of the upper 
village of Diiver. H. “28, B. 36. Letter 015. Copy. 


AEONTIZSKOSTITOAE Λεοντίσκος Πτολε- 


MAIOYETIITOYIQANAPC 
BIQKAITEITANIZAEON 
TIEKOYETITOAAEAPO 
5 KAIANAPIANAPOBIO 
- AIAEONTIZKOZETT 
TQOTIATPL MNHMHE 
NEKENHPS! OYZEIAT 
THTOPTHEO°KIAZ 
10 TENIAYTONENTHIB 
YZANAIKOYEPIDON 
ΙΣΤΙΕΑΝ ΔΕΜΗΘΎΣΕΙ 
ΛΑΡΤΟΛΟΣΕΣΤΟ 
OEOISKAIHPOSI 


μαίου ἐπὶ τῷ υἱῷ ᾿Ανδρ[ο- 
βίῳ καὶ Τειτανὶς Λεον- 
τ]σκου ἐπὶ τῷ ἀδελφῷ 
καὶ ἀνδρὶ ᾿Ανδροβίῳ 
κ]αὶ Λεοντίσκος ἐπίὶ 
τῷ πατρὶ μνήμης 
ἕνεκεν ἥρω]... Θύσει δὲ 
φ ’ ΄- 3 4 
ὁ κ]τήτωρ τῆς oli |xtas 

> 3 ‘ > “ t 
κα]τ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἐν τῇ UB 
το]ῦ Ἐξανδικοῦ ἔριφον 
δ7γι(ε)τ[ῆ]. ἐὰν δὲ μὴ θύσει 
¢t x ΝΜ 
ἀμ͵]αρτωλὸς ἔστω 


θεοῖς καὶ ἥρωσι. 


Teitanis, daughter of Leontiskos, is the wife and (presumably) half-sister 
of Androbios, in whose memory the inscription is engraved. 


In line 12 the reading 8]:(e)7[7] was suggested by Mr. ‘Tod. 
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14. Jb. In a field to the N.E. of the acropolis. On a panel, measuring 
H. “30, B. -87, broken at the lower edge. “Letters (03. The two letters above 
the panel ‘04. Copy. 
ZH 


AEYKIOZATIOAASNIOYBTOYAIOTE! 
MOYTAS@EYETOHPRONKATESKEYAZEN 
EAYTQKAIFYNAIKIAYTOYAAAAAEPMA 

5 KOTOYKAITEKNOIZEAYT®QNKAIEKFONOIS 
KAIOIZANAYTOZEF SZ YNX GCOPHZEGETEP Go 
AEOYAENIEZESTAISYNX @PHEAIHOODE! 
AE SOYIINOTFIYNXOPHEAZKAIOOAY AS 

Ζῇ. 

Λεύκιος ᾿Απολλωνίου β΄ τοῦ Διοτεί- 
μου Τλωεὺς τὸ ἡρῶον κατεσκεύασεν 
ἑαυτῷ καὶ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ Λάλλᾳ Ἕρμα- 

ὅ κύότου καὶ τέκνοις ἑαυτῶν -καὶ ἐκγόνοις 
καὶ οἷς ἂν αὐτὸς ἐγὼ συνχωρήσω:" ἑτέρῳ 
δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐξέσται συνχωρῆσαι, ἢ ὀφει- 


λέ]σουσιν 6 τε] συνχ[ ὡρ]ήσας καὶ ὁ θάψας 


-= - -- - - = - «ὦ 


1,1. Ζῇ. cf CLG. 4245, 4246 ae at Tlos), and Reinach, Traite 
d? Epigr. p. 427. 
L. 4. For the name Ἡρβδούδα ef. CLG. 4255, 4278, en 1, 102, 


15. Jb. Large square base, the top broken: limestone. Letters Ὅ2ὅ, 
Copy. 
Q 
ACTIANAO 
HNACAAPIANCIA 
ACEZAPLFOYCACTH 2 
δ AAEIAENPOA® | 
MEIAHTONKOM MOAt 
CMYPNANTIP@TAKOINAA 
TTEPF AMONAYTOYCTEIA B 
TIEPFAMONTPAIANEIA B 
10 €ECONOAYMTIIA-€OECON B 
AHA -EGECONAPTE MEICIAKO>D nie te 
_ AEIA-ENANTIOXEIAOAY MTHAT/ _ 
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ΚαπετΊ]ωώζλια ἐν Ῥώμῃ" 
᾿Αθήνας Παναθ] ἡναια" 
"AO |nvas ᾿Αδριάνεια: [τὴν 
"Hplas ἐξ "Apyous ἀσπί[ δα: 
5 “Ardea ἐν “Pode: 

λΙείλητον Koppod| eva: 
Σμύρναν πρῶτα κοινὰ ’A[atas: 
Πέργαμον Αὐγούστεια β΄" 
Πέργαμον Τραιάνεια βΚὶ': 

10 Ἔφεσον ᾿Ολυμπια: Ἔφεσον BlapBin- 
Ana’ “Edecov ᾿Αρτεμείσια ο[μμό- 
δεια" ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ ᾿Ολύμπια τί.. 


For the general form of the inscription cf. Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, 
p. 291, No. 413. Probably here too we have a public decree inscribed on 
the base of a statue in honour of a distinguished local athlete. The 
mention of Κομμόδεια at Miletus (1. 6), and at Ephesus (1. 11) enables us to 
fix the date approximately. 

L. 1. For the restoration, ef. Sterrett, le. 1. 9. 

L. 4. Cf. τρί. 1. 13-14, τὴν ἐξ "Apyous ἀσπίδα, which is the more usual 
formula ; for the addition of Hpas ef. C.LL.G. 5913, τὴν ἀσπίδα Ἥρας ἐν "Apyet. 

L. 5. For the” λεία at Rhodes v. CLG. 3208. 

L. 6. Κομμόδεια is known at Miletus as a bye-name attached to 
Διδύμεια,19 but we can find no other instance of it standing alone. 

L. 7. For-.the restoration cf. Ditt. 0.G.7. 509. 1. 24. 

L.10. For Βαρβίλληα cf. CLG. 2741 and Ditt. 0.1... 153. 

L. 11. Κομμόδεια seems new as a bye-name of ᾿Αρτεμείσια and doubt- 
less was in use only for a short time. 

L. 12. Doubtless Antioch on the Orontes is intended, though the 
enumeration of cities is not strictly geographical, but ef. CLG. 3425. 
περιοδονίκην . .. ἀγῶνας τοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς οἰκουμένης πάντας ἀπὸ Καπετω- 
λείων ἕως ᾿Αντιοχείας τῆς Συρίας. This seems to be the first recorded 
mention of the Ὀλύμπια of Antioch in an inscription, though the games, 
founded in A.D. 44, are otherwise well known.! 


16. Jb. Stele erect in a field near the guest-house. The top is broken. 
H. (without top) 66, B. 49. Letters ‘02. Copy. 


ΕΠΙᾺ WNITWNMEFAAWN ᾿Επὶ ἀγ]ῶνε τῶν μεγάλων 
KPONEIWNAT WNOOETOY Kpoveiwy, ἀγωνοθετοῦν- 
TOLTOYAZIOAOLTWTATOY τος τοῦ ἀξιολογωτάτου 
ΔῪΡ. AIOTENOYETOYKAIAIO Αὐρ. Διογένους τοῦ καὶ Διο- 
5 NYLIOYAPZAKOYAPZAKOY νυσίου ᾿Αρσάκου ᾿Αρσάκου, 
ΝΕΙΣΕΩΣΚΑΙΤΛΏΕΩΣ Νεισέως καὶ Trwéws, 


Μ- ΠΟΠΙΑΛΙΣΣΩΤΥΣΓΕΡ ᾿ς Μ, Ποπίλλι(ο)ς Σωτῦς, (ΗΠ ερ- ᾿ 





0 σα, 71.’ 2888 ο. 1ὰ See Krause, Glympia, p. 207 and the references there collected. 
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CATOSKAIKIBYPATHS γα(ῖ)ος καὶ Κιβυράτης, 
NEIKHEAZSENTHAAM νεικήσας ἐν TH λαμ- 

10 TIPOTATHTAWEWNTTO προτάτῃ TAwéwv πό- 
ΛΕΙΤΗΜΗΤΡΟ ΠΟΛΕΙ λει, τῇ μητροπόλει 
TOYAYIKIWNEONO YE τοῦ Λυκίων ἔθνους, 
ΠΎΘΙΚΩΝ AIAYAON Πυθικῶν δίαυλον" 
ΠΥΘΙΟΝΙΚῊΣ OAYN Πυθιονίκης, ᾽Ολυν- 

15 ΠΙΟΝΙΚΗΣ TIAEIZETO πιονίκης, πλείστο- 

NIKHE ΠΑΡΑΔΟΖΟΣ νίκης παράδοξος 
ΕΥ̓ΤΥΧΙ εὐτύχι. 


For the name Σωτῦς οὗ Ο1.6΄. 6592 Ἄννιος Σωτῦς (in Italy). For the 
position of Neisa in Lycia see Heberdey, Festschrift fiir Kiepert, pp. 154 seqg. 
We should certainly read (Il )epya(i)os καὶ Κιβυράτης in Il. 7 and 8, assuming 
that our original reading ΓΕ was a ligatured fe, and that the T was due to 
a crack in the stone above the |, For the concluding words οὗ CLI.G. 4240 ς, 
Ὀλυμπιονείκης, πλειστονείκης, παράδοξος. For εὐτύχε (=bravo!) ». 


Woodward in B.S.A. xvi. p. 125. 


17. Jb. Small limestone block brought to the guest-house. H. 16. 
B.°13. Letters 015. Copy. 


Litwv τ = = = 
MAAIAAXOL AI Δαίδαλος 
KAITTANTWNETE καὶ πάντων ἑτίαϊ-) 
POCKAIMAKA pos Kal μακά- 

5 PWNOPIFIACE pov ὄργια σε- 
MNATEAECCAL μνὰ τέλέσσας, 
-FHPACIMOCTH γηράσιμος, πι- 
ΝΥΤΟΦΡΏΩΝΕΝ νυτόφρων, ἐν- 

10 OAAEKEIME θάδε κεῖμε 
TIENTHKON πεντήκον- 


τα ἐτῶν. 


In 1. 3 ἕτερος is almost certainly a late spelling of ἑταῖρος. Daidalos 
seems to have been a member of some thiasvs, possibly Kabeiric! or more 
probably Orphic. The word πινυτόφρων is explained in the Thesaurus (s.v.) 
as πινυτὸς τὴν φρόνησιν. Cf. Hesychius (s.v.) σωφρονέστατος, συνετώτατος. 

γηρώσιμος does not seem to occur elsewhere. It is probably to be 
connected with γῆρας. 

The whole is roughly metrical. 





1 For the worship of the Kabeiroi at Tlos cf. J.H.S. xv. p. 122, No. 10. 
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18. Jb. At the foot of N.E. slope of the acropolis, on a large panel 


(the lines often running over the edge). Letters ‘02. Copy. 


10 


19 


20 


10 


TOHPSONKATESKEYA can IAS 
THNKAEINHNAAXONTESKAIYITOFEPPAMME 
NOM ALETIEAAX ANAIKAEINAIENENAE ZIOIZSEIZEPXO 
/-ENQNASKAHTIIAAHEOKAIOIAOYMENOS 
-OKONAAZSOKAIHPAKAASEFAYK@NKPATEPOY -B- 
. -EYOEPOZSOKAIATIOAAQNIOSKAAAINEIKOS-A-TOY 
ον GHMEPOYTTIOAYNEIKOS -TAYKGNOZENAETHEYQNYMGKAEI 
--- TPHNAIOZAAMA-B-Z@=ZIMOZ-B-ATIOAAQNIOS-F-OKAIZYM 
-AXIAHE OIAOKYPOZATIOAAQNIOY-B- TOYZ YMMASIOSEIPH 
NAILOZAPTEIMO YITOMHIOSAPTIAAOYTOYKAIKAPITIOYENAETH 
MESKAEINHATIOAAQNIOSKAIZQTIKOZENMAOPOAEITOS-T. 
TS TEDANOSETIA OPOAEITOYAAEZANAPOSE-B-TOYEIPHNAIOY 
EIPHNAIOS [-TIAOMATIOAYKTHTOZATIOAAQNIOY-B°TOYSYM 
MAZSIOZSEZOYEINAEZYNENTAOHNKAIPYNAIKES 
AYTQNKAITEKNAKAIETFONAMONATOAEAOITIONFE 
NOSTIETAYECAIENAET@YTIOZOPIGTEGHEONTAITAN 
ATIOTHEEYMBIS@TESSFAYTQNOPETITAETEPOSAE 
CY AEEIZEZEIEZOYEIANOYTEZYNXS&PHSAITINI. ... 
OYTEENOAY AITINAHOETIXEIPHEA SO OEIAHSEITHTAQEQN 
TIOAEIXADQNOEAENZ=AZAHNYETAITOTPITONOYAEETE 
PO SEIS THVETEPO YKAEINWN FNMHETIIKOIN@NOY 
SANAYT@QKATACHEETAITINAHOKATAGEMENOEZEO 
MOicd ZO MEIAHSEITHITOAEIX TANKAITOYTGQNOEAEN 
= AZTAHNYETAITOTPITONHAEETIPPA®HAYTH 


τὸ ἡρῷον κατεσκεύασαν οἱ - - - - - Ad 

τὴν κλείνην λαχόντες KalT | ὑπογεγραμμέ- 

νον Kat ἐπέλαχί(ο)ν αἱ κλεῖναι ἐν μὲν δεξιοῖς εἰσερχο- 

μ]ένων ᾿Ασκληπιάδης ὁ καὶ Φιλούμενος, 

Τρ]οκόνδας ὁ καὶ «Ηρακλᾶς, Γλύκων Κρατεροῦ β', 

᾿Ελ]εύθερος ὁ καὶ ᾿Απολλώνιος, Καλλίνεικος δ' τοῦ 

Εὐ]θημέρου, Πολύνεικος Γλύκωνος" ἐν δὲ τῇ εὐωνύμῳ κλεί- 

vn Elipnvaios Δαμᾶ β', Ζώσιμος β', ᾿Απολλώνιος ¥ ὁ καὶ Συμ- 
μ]αχίδης, Φιλόκυρος ᾿Απολλωνίου B τοῦ Συμμάσιος, Kipn- 
ναῖος ᾿Αρτείμου, Πομπήιος 'Αρπάλου τοῦ καὶ Kaprrov: ἐν δὲ τῇ 
μέσῃ κλείνῃ ᾿Απολλώνιος (ὁ) καὶ Ζωτικός, ᾿Επαφρόδειτος γ΄, 
Στέφανος ᾿Επαφροδείτου, ᾿Αλέξανδρος β΄ τοῦ Εἰρηναίου, 
Εἰρηναῖος y Τιλόμα, Πολύκτητος Ἀπολλωνίου SB’ τοῦ Συμ- 
μάσιος. “Ἐξουσιν δὲ συνεντάφην καὶ γυναῖκες 

αὐτῶν καὶ τέκνα καὶ ἔγγονα μόνα, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν γέ- 
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mn 3 Ν ΓᾺ e 7 7 ca 
vos πεπαῦσθαι... Ἔν δὲ τῷ ὑποσορίῳ τεθήσονται τῶν 
ἀπὸ τῆς συμβιώσεως αὐτῶν θρεπτά: ἕτερος δὲ 

PND 2 σ Σ / ” mn 7 
οὐδὲ εἷς ἕξει ἐξουσίαν οὔτε συνχωρῆσαί τιν - - - 
id Lal 4 
οὔτε ἔνθαψαί τινα, ἢ ὁ ἐπιχειρήσας ὀφειλήσει τῇ Τλωέων 
Ἀ \ ω 
20 πόλει (δηνάρια) ad’, ὧν ὁ ἐλένξας λήνψεται τὸ τρίτον" οὐδὲ ἔτε- 

ρος εἰς τὴν ἑτέρου κλείνην τὴν μὴ ἐπικοινωνοῦ- 

~ , [4 ΄ ¢ 
σαν αὐτῷ καταθήσεταί τινα ἢ ὁ καταθέμενος o- 

, ? f val , lA f κὰ Ν 7 τ rE 
μοίως ὀφειλήσει TH πόλει (δηνάρια) T, ὧν καὶ τούτων ὁ ἐλέν- 
4 A \ 

Eas λήνψεται τὸ τρίτον. Ἢ δὲ ἐπιγραφὴ αὕτη - - - 


For the general form of the inscription cf. 6.7.6΄. 4246 and the fragment 
4250, though the formula here 15 rather different. 

L. 2. Probably the letter before ὑπογεγραμμένον was a T, our copies 
show |}. 

L. 3. Apparently two subjects; κλεῖναι or the following names are a 
possible subject for the verb, and presumably the composer of the inscription, 
or the engraver, has lost his thread owing to the clumsy parenthesis ἐν μὲν 
δεξιοῖς K.T.X. 

L. 4. φιλούμενος, cf. No. 46 (from Olympus). 

L. 8. Aapas is a not uncommon name, cf. B.S.A. xvi. p. 127, note. 
Συνυμμαχίδης we cannot find elsewhere. 

L. 9. For Σύμμασις cf. Reisen, τι. 54 (Myra). 

L. 13. For Τιλόμας ef. ibid. i. No. 29, and 17.4.11. 44b, 21, Tiloma 
(cf. 2b. 139). 

L, 24. For the concluding formula cf. CLG. 4247 (the end of another 
funerary inscription also from Tlos) ἡ δὲ ἐπιγραφὴ αὕτη καὶ ἡ ἀσφάλεια 
ἀναγέγραπται διὰ τῶν δημοσίων γραμματοφυλακίων ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως, κ.τ.λ. 


19. In a Turkish cemetery near the village of Gérubéku ec. 11 hrs. 
to N. of the Kara Tchai on the road from Tlos to Xanthus. Copy. 


MOAYKOSSOPTIOYETIIQEA* 
A AEADQKAISOPRTIAZIAZONC 
TMITQEATOYIATPHAZONIZOR 
<AIETIITHMHTP] \AMAZOMA S(¢ 


᾿Ερ]μόλυκος Σορτίου ἐπὶ [τ]ῷ éalur- 
οὔ] ἀδελφῷ, καὶ Σορτίας ᾿Ιάσον[ος 
᾽ \ na ft “ = Yor s τ ,ὕ 
ἐϊπὲ τῷ ἑατοῦ (sic) πατρὶ Ἰάσονι Σιορ[τί- 
ov κ]αὶ ἐπὶ τῇ μητρὶ [ΔΊ,αμᾷ ([) Σομάσζου ? 
The concluding letters are uncertain. Δαμᾶς is not an uncommon 


masculine name,” but there seems no example of the feminine form. nor 
2 
of the name Σομάσος. 





1 See above, No. 18, 
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20. Xanthus. In a Turkish cemetery, 20 minutes to the N.E. of 
the town, containing several architectural blocks and the inscription 
published J.H.S. xv. p. 124, No. 14. Circular limestone basis, H. ‘62. 
Letters, first line ‘035, rest ‘015. Copy. 


YOIZAYZINMEEOHKEN 
AQAIOZTIATHP 
AKATAMAXHTQAOIETE| 
TPISESZAEETQN 
9 AZIATIKQKAITONMEN 
QAEZAN®AOTES 
TONAAYOPENHPHIATPON 
HPTTASENNOZOS 
QNHTEAEOYAENHEYZEBEIA 
10 ΤΟΥΣΓΟΝΗΣ 


‘Tots δυσίν με ἔθηκεν | ἄθλιος πατὴρ] 

3 ,ὕ “" x ral x 3 ΄“ 

Ακαταμαχήτῳ δοιετεῖ, τρὶς ἕξ δὲ ἐτῶν | 

> “A \ \ Ἁ Μ ᾽ 

Ἀσιατικῷ, καὶ τὸν μὲν  ὦλεσαν φλόγες, | 
7 3 Φ , ? Ἁ isd , 

Tovd’ αὖ φρενήρη ἰατρὸν ἥρπασεν νόσος. | 

Ὥνησε δὲ οὐδὲ[ν] ἡ εὐσέβεια | τοὺς γονῆς. 


Qtr 


21. Jb. Limestone block above the village of Giinik, H. 80, B. 1:23. 
Letters ‘04 (those to rt. (035). Copy. 


TOHPWONKATCKEYACENAYPZWCIMOC 
ADPOAEIZSIACEAYTWKAITHE YNAIKIMOY POY 
OMONOIAKAITOICZHMWNETEPOZTAEOYAE ΓΙΑ 
EICTA®HCETAIHATIOTEICEIOOAY ACTHIE ἈΦ 


Τὸ ἡρῷον κατ[εἸσκεύασεν Αὐρ. Δώσιμος 
᾿Αφροδεισίας ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ γυναικί μου 
¢ 4 \ “ 3 ΄ “ [ἡ ‘ aor 
Opovota καὶ τοῖς (€)E ἡμῶν: ἕτερος δὲ οὐδὲ 
sd / A > / { , - 
εἷς ταφήσεται ἢ [ἀποτείσει ὁ θάψας τῇ γε- 
ὃ ρου- 
σίᾳ 
(δηνάρια) ᾧ΄. 


In|]. 3 Ε has been omitted by the stonecutter between the C and Z. 


Lack of space below line 4 caused the remaining Jetters to be written to the 
right. 


22. Ib. Round basis or altar to W. of Roman arch. Η. 60. Letters 
‘03. Copy. 


ADPOAEITH ᾿Αφροδείτῃ 
ETTHKOS2 "Eno. 
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23. Ib. Round basis built into mediaeval wall on the N.E. of the 
acropolis. H. ‘50, circumference ‘97. Letters ‘02. Copy. 


EPMOAWPOSEPMAIOY 
KAIEISIONEPMOAWPWTW 
EAYTWNYIWI //A///NOTHTONTHE 
OYFATPOSYIONKAIEPMAIZKOS 
PIAAAEADOYTONTHEMPOLONOYY!I 
ONKAIAAINHTON HEAAEAQDHEYIONKAI 
EYDPOSYNOSAISA*TONTHSD YNAIKOS 
ΑΔΕΛΦΗΣΥΙΟΝΚΑΙΕΡΜΑΙΣΚΟΣΙΚΛΗΣΙΠΠΟῪΥ 
TONEATOYANEYION 

HP WI 


“Ἑρμόδωρος ᾿Ερμαίου 

Ν ~~? , ¢ s a 
καὶ Εἰσίον “Ἑρμοδώρῳ τῷ 
ἑαυτῶν υἱῷ, [x]a[t ΠΠΠότη() τὸν τῆς 
θυγατρὸς υἱόν, καὶ “Eppaioxos 
Φιλαδέλφου τὸν τῆς προγόνου υἱ- 
Ν \ 4 ,ὔ X fol 3. δὰ “a ec? \ 
ov, καὶ ᾿Αλίνη τὸν [τ]ῆς ἀδελφῆς υἱόν, καὶ 
Εὐφρόσυνος δὶς αὐτὸν τῆς γυναικὸς 
ἀδελφῆς υἱόν, καὶ Epyaioxos Κλησίππου 
τὸν ἑατοῦ (810) ἀνεψιόν 

ἥρωι. 


There seems to be no exact parallel to the name Πότη which we have 
restored in the text. Πόττις and also Πόττεις occur as female names in 
Lycia.® Coins of Dionysopolis in S. Phrygia have the inscription Ζεὺς 
[Tornos,!4 and Ζεὺς Ποτῆς or Ποτεύς is found at Buldur,? while Toreérov 
occurs on coins of Hadrianopolis. The remains of the letters in the 
present case best suit the above reading, but the name cannot be taken 
as certain. 

᾿Αλίψη is found as a woman’s name in Egypt,’ and recalls that of the 
island ΓΑλινα off the coast of Lycia.}$ 

The relationship of the persons mentioned seems to be as follows :— 





Philadelphos 
Hermaios = Pote (?)= Hermaiskos 
| cote 8 
Ἡρνβιο θεέ = Eision Aline = Euphrosynos (II) klesippos 
Hermodoros Hermaiskos 











13 Reisen, i. No. 176; J.ALS. xv. p. 125, γ. 335. 

No. 18. . © B.M.C, Phrygia, p. 225, No. 1 seqg. 
14 Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 126. “ Berlin, Newes Museum, No. 11,415. 
15 Ramsay, op. cit. No. 178; B.C.H. 1879, *S Steph. Byz. s.c. Kpva. 
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It is uncertain whether Aline is the daughter of Pote (7) by her first or 
second marriage. lesippos, who was probably dead at the time the 


monument was erected, seems to have been her son by her second marriage. 
Hermaiskos the cousin of Hermodoros being named after his grandfather. 


24. Jb. Round basis built into mediaeval wall on the N.E. of the 
acropolis, H. ΟἹ, circumference 165. Finely cut letters 025. Copy. 
ΤΛΗΠΟΛΕΜΟΣΣΤΑΣΙΘΕΜΙΟΣ 
KAIAYKIATEIOQNOY 
TAHTTOAEMQITQOQIYIQI 
HPQ 

Τληπόλεμος Στασιθέμιος 

καὶ Λυκία ειθωνοῦ 

Γληπολέμωι τῶι VIO 

ἥρωι. 

For the name δ τασίθεμις ct. Reisen, πὶ Nos. 87, 88. Lh 1. No. 1] 
the genitive is restored Στασιθέμι[ δος, where however there sevins 
hardly room for three letters and probably Στασιθέμιος should be read, as 
in the present example. 


25, Ib. Square basis to N.E. of acropolis, H. 1-14, B. 40. Letters Ὁ9. 
Copy. 
XAIPETE 
TOHPWONAAEZANAPOY 
TOYKAIAIAYZHTIKOY 
ENWTAQMHCETEAYTOC 
KAIHDYNHAYTOY 
APCACICKAI 
ONHAEYOEPWSEETIIKTHTON 
KAIONANZWNETITPEYH 
ETEPWAEOYAENIEZELCTI 
10 OAYAITINAHEKKOY AIT 
TWNFEFPAM MENWN 
HIPOSFPAYAIHYMOKEICONTA 
OBAY ALKAIOANYZALKAI 
OEKKOYALCKAIONPOCFPAYAL 
15 TIPATMATITYNBWPYXIAL 
KAIATIOTEICEIEKACTOL 
AYTWNTHITOAEIXTIENTA 
KOCIAWNOEAENZALCAHN 
YETAITOTPITON 


qo 








9 Cf, COLL.E, 4243 (at Tlos). 
H.S.—VOL. XXXIV, A 


18 Η. 
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The name Διαυξητικός does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
suggests that ΑἹ is a dittography after ΑἹ, 


Tlos). 


A. ORMEROD AND E. 8. 


Χαίρετε. 
τὸ ἡρῷον ᾿Αλεξάνδροϊυ 
τοῦ καὶ «δι» ΛΑὐξητικοῦ, 
ἐν ᾧ ταφήσετε αὐτὸς 
καὶ ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ 
wv \ 
Apoacis Kat 
ὃν ἤἠλευθέρωσε ᾿Ἐπίκτητον, 
Soa Ἃ οὶ > , 
καὶ ὃν ἂν ζῶν ἐπιτρέψη. 
Ἑτέρῳ δε οὐδενὶ ἔξεστι 
θάψαι τινὰ ἢ ἐκκόψαι τι 
τῶν γεγραμμένων 
x 7 ἊἋ κε 7 
ἢ προσγράψαι, ἢ ὑποκείσοντα[ t 
ὁ θάψας καὶ ὁ ἀνύξας (sie) καὶ 
a 3 f \ Ε 7 
ο ἐκκόψας καὶ ὁ προσγρώψας 
πράγματι τυνβωρυχίας, 


G. ROBINSON 


. 3 / “ ’ ¢ ’ 
καὶ ἀποτείσει τῇ πόλει (δηνάρια) πεντα- 


i e ? , 
κόσια, ὧν ὁ ἐλένξας λὴν- 
, 
ψεται TO τρίτον. 


Mr. G. F. Hall 


For Αὐξητικός cf. CLG, 4243 (at 


26. Jb, Square basis built into lower part of mediaeval wall on the 


acropolis. 


* 
= 
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Η. ὁ. 1:15, B. ο. 50. Irregular letters ¢. ‘02 


BIKTOPATTAAOY A 
SEKOYTOPA 
BIKTOPATON 
STENAPON 
ME SEKOYTO 
PANYEZOPA 
TEONTIAN 
TESTPOME 
ONCYNZYFOI 
ΕΝΣΤΑΔΙΟΙΣ 
ΟΥ̓ΠΑΤΡΙΣΗΝ 
AIBYHNYNAE 
= ANOOIOME 
FAIAAYZANI 
ONAATIEAON 
KATEAEIZYN 
ΔΟΓΜΑΤΙΜΟΙ 
ΡΟΝΠΑΊΙΖΕΓΕ 


Copy. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCIA 19 


AATIAPOAEITA 
20 BAETTWNOTI 
KAISEQOANEIN 
ΔΕΙ AMAZW/; 
BIKTOPIANAP! 
AIWEKTON 
EAYTOYMNEI 
ACXAPINTONBW 
MON EITIZSAEKA 
OEATIONOPYZHAWLCEI 
EIZSTODIZKONXD 
30 [| AIPETAITITAPO 
AEITAI 


to 
we 


Bixtopa πᾶλο v, fa’ | 
Σεκούτορα 
Βίκτορα τὸν | στεναρόν | με σεκούτο[ρα viv, ἐσορᾶ [τε, 
10 ὃν πάντες τρόμε[ον σύνζυγοι | ἐν σταδίοις. | 
Οὗ πατρὶς ἦν Λιβύη νῦν δὲ | Ξάνθοιό pe | γαῖα, 
3 ? ὃ ¢ ὃ | ac t/ \ δ / Vi { aN 
avéavi ον δάπεδον, | κατέίχ,ει σὺν | δόγματι Mot| pla v. 
30 large, γέλα, παροδεῖτα, | βλέπων ὅτι | καί σε θανεῖν | det. 
᾿ΑμαζὼΪν 
Βίκτορι ἀνδρὶ 
> ? 5 cw 
ἰἰδίῳ ἐκ TOY 
ἑαυτοῦ μνεί- 
΄, x : 
as χάριν Tov βω- 
μόν. El τις δὲ κα- 
θέλ(κων ὀρύξη, δώσει 
εἰς τὸίν; φίσκον δηνάρια ᾧ.. 
90 ΧἸαίρεται παρο- 


δεῖται. 


τῷ 
wet 


The stone was lying on its side built mtv the wall with only the two 
last lines projecting. We were able to clear away the stones and mortar 
that covered the inscribed face by tunnelling into the wall, but the stone contd 
not be completely freed without the destruction of a section of the wall It 
was difficult to reach the top of the stone, and our reading of the first line 15 
uncertain. Other difficulties of reading are due to the remains of mortar in 
the letters which could not be removed. We have to thank Mr. Tod tor 
various references to other inscriptions of this character and for assistance 
with the text. 











“0 The principal are C. TG, 2663, 3765. Also sue ite Ti ewe Tp Ly li. 7 (D: πω, der A. Akeel, 
CLG. odd. τὰ. 2942, 2942 ¢ (= Kaibel, Epig. Wien Philos.-Hist. KI. liv.), p. 110, No, 213. 
Gr. 290, 291, Rom. Mitt. xv. pp. 99 seqq.). BS UA. wwii. p. 158, No. 30. 

Keil und von Premerstein, Bericht tber eine 
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In line 1 we must almost certainly read aaXovy), the Y of our copy 
being probably an error for N.  CU.G. 2663 has Στέφανος... πρῶτος 
manos, 1). 3765 δεύτερον πᾶλον Μελάνιππον, BSA, xvi. p. 158, No. 30. 
πρῶτος πᾶλος ῥητιαρίων . cf. Dio Cass. xxxit. 22 TPWTOT ANOS σεκουτόρων, 
Lampridius, De Commodo, 15, Palus primus βοσαφουτ)."}. Forcellim, κυ" 
Palus. dictus est ipse gladiator. 

The A atthe end of line 1 should be restored as A rather than Δ. 
The inscription published by Keil and von Premerstein (/oc. cit.) has : 


AM@MIAPAOS 
SEK-NFN TA. 
which is restored by the editors : 
cex(oUTwp) παί(λμῶν) γ΄, νζικῶν) ta’. 


The nore obvious πᾶλος γ΄ 15 rejected on the ground that, whereas a 
πᾶλος πρῶτος (primus palus) and πᾶλος δεύτερος (secundus palus) are known, 
there is no definite evidence for a third rank (πᾶλος τρίτος). Their quotation 
however of wa<u>Aos τρίτος ** admits the possibility of a third or even a 
fourth rank. (Cf WA on the first of the reliefs published Rom. ΠΕ. xv. 
p. 99. Fig. 1.) 

For στεναρός -- σθεναρός in line 4 v. Herwerden s.v. Examples of this 
spelling (7 for @) in Asia Minor are given by Woodward, BSA. xvi. p. 127. 

For σύνξυγοι -- σύζυγοι in 1. 9 ef. Herzog, Coische Forsch. No. 123, 
rixnoas καὶ ἀποκτείνας τὸν σύνξυγον, where the word is certainly to be 
explained as by Herwerden (5.1.), ἀνταγωνίστην, rather than sodalen 
(Herzog). δΣύξυγοι must have been used of pairs of opposed gladiators. 

In line 14 we can make nothing of αὐξανίον. It may be merely bad 
Greek for αὔξανον, although the sense even then 1s not of the best. 


27. <Arsa, on a stone base Jying on its face, letters 015. Copy. 


BAXXIZTPOKONA Βάχχις Tpoxovd| ov 
EPITQTIATPITPOKOt! ἐπὶ τῷ πατρὶ Τροκόν- 
\ATPOKONAOYTOY dja Τροκόνδου τοῦ 
ΝΕΙΚΟΜΗΔΟΥΗΡΩΙ Νεικομήδου ἥρωι. 


Li. for the name Βάχχις, cf Βάκχις (CLG. 843). 


28, Zb. Broken limestone block built nto the wall of a house in the 
village. H. 26. greatest breadth (1. 4) 53. Letters carefully cut -02. 
Copy. 














τ Jsidor, Efymolog. xviii, 55. Secutor ab — sacrata erat Vuleano. 
inseyjuendo retiarium dietus, Gestabat enim Ath, Mitt, xi. p. 182, No. 94= LG. ix. 2, 
cuspidem et massam plumbeam, quae adver- 982. 
sari iaculum impediret, ut anteyuam ile > E,g. τυγάτηρ = θυγάτηρ, Τέκλη = Θέκλη. 
feriret rete, Ipse exsuperaret. Haec armatura _ ete. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCIA 2 


J NeYeve- 
KAAOBOPISFKATATO 
YHDIZEMAEPHNTEIAA 
TOZTANEYAOSEQSAPL/ | 

5 APMOAEKOYTOSEIHTEIA 
TEYZEINANEYAOSES/ ἢ 
FEPMAKASEPPIOYETHNIE!: 
ANEYAOZSEQSAPLYPIOY 
1 UU SKOTONOSEIFH 

10 —"VA 


¥ ? > 7) 
ἄνευ δόσεως ἀργυρίου' 
Καδόβορις y κατὰ τὸ - - - - 
, > f 
ψήφισμα ἐπηνγείλατο - - - - 
- Tos ἄνευ δόσεως apy| upiou 
5 ‘“Appoa ’Extovtos ἐπηί(ν)γείλζατο tepa- (3) 
᾿ ᾿ ὑπο" / ρ ὩΣ 
τεύσειν ἄνευ δόσεως ἀργυρίου" 
Τ]ερμάκας 'Ἑρπίου ἐπηνγεί[λατο - - - 
ἄνευ δόσεως ἀργυρίου" 
Τού]ης (2) Κότωνος ἐπηνγείλατο - 
¥ , > 7 
10 - - avelu [δόσεως ἀργυρίου. 


The inscription apparently is a hist of persons, one of whom (]. 5) is a 
woman, undertaking, without remuneration, some public service, the nature 
of which is uncertain. For our restoration ἱερα]τεύσειν in ll. 5, 6 ypap- 
pa |Tevoey is equally probable. 

The stone is broken so that it is impossible to be certain of the length 
of the lines, which may well have been uneven on the right, the proper 
name in each entry beginning the line as well as the clause. SexaTpw ros 
which has been suggested in I}. 3, 41s a possible restoration, but unhkely. 
In any case it is improbable that -τὸς 1s to be regarded as part of a proper 
name. The entry in Il. 2-5 is fuller than the rest, but there is certainly one 
entry at least preceding it. 

The chief interest attaches to the names. 

Καδόβορις is a compound name, Kad-o8opis. The first part = Cilielan 
Καδᾶς (Sterrett, WE. 61), Κάδες (7b. 138), Καδέας (1h. 296), ef. Καδα-δηνις 
(Heberdey-Wilhelm, Reisen in ΜΚ Πίσῃ, 190, ef. Sterrett, (>. 63,128). See 
further Buckler and Robinson, A.JuA. xvi. pp. 33 χρᾷ. 

The second part -e8opis by a common vowel change =ubura, cf. Ressev, 
1. 82 Κινδάβυρις and TAM. 103. 125 Naitehbura, Ahora oceurs ag a 
common noun in 7 ALM. 55, 2. 

‘Apyoa is the feminine form of ᾿Αρμόας. a variant of “Epyoas (Reisen, 
1 51) ct “Apparias “rh, ii, 126,="Epparrias (rb. τ. 9), “λρμαστα (rh, τι. 225, 
=Eppaota (JAS. xv. p. 131). See further αἱ 4. xvi. pp. 80 seqy. 


lo 
lo 
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The naine ’Exrots seems to be new; for the form cf ᾿Αλλοῦς -οὔτος 


(BSA. xvi. p. 115) and ᾿Επαφροῦς (No. 34). 
Τ]ερμάκας is the most probable restoration in I. T. 


It would probably 


be *trmmeka, formed like hinahku, araka (T_A LM, 125). 


For ‘Epmias cf. JLHWS. xv. p. 122. 


The noun Τούης, which is suggested in |. 9, is not an uncommon one 
(cf. C.L.G. 4403, Lanckoronski, 0). cit. 11. 260). 


Κότων does not seem to occur elsewhere. 


29, Fellendagh. Letters 045. 


ΠΡ 


For Κοτίων v. (΄.1.({{ 7100. 


The inscription was found in a stune-heap at the ancient site on the 


Fellendagh,™ near Andifilo (Antiphellus). 


The fragment seems to have been 


part of the architrave of a rock-tomb of the normal Lycian type, and lay 
alinost in front of the small group of tombs illustrated by Spratt and Forbes.” 
The epitaph opens with the customary formula: 


eheija uralwazija me te prniairuté - ~ - - 


ef. ΤΠ 111: 


νοι. erawacija δ me ἐϊ 


priuncwate siderga, 


Ν - Υ 5 
τὸ μνῆμα τόδ᾽ ἐπ- 
οιἰήσατο Σιδάριος. 


The line probably ended with the name of the maker of the tomb. 
In line 2 drnvu[s]is probably to be considered an ethnic following the 
proper name in the line above. The use of ethnics is uncommon in Lycian 


epitaphs, but an example seems to vecur in No. 113, pttulre ei 


Arkwright compares No. 82: 


“4 Ee, the Tschukurbag of 7..1.M. 54. In 
Juhreshefle, Wie Pt. 1, Bethlutt, p. 60. Prof. 
Kalinka gives the ethnic Πομαλίτης as occurring 
im an inscription at the site, and suggests 
Πόμαλα as the name, 

“Travels in Lyria, i. p. 76. 

“” The form varies between ποτ) α [1Τ΄. AM, 
4454, 125, 135) and erirazija (407, 117). 
Sundwall (Avie, 1911, 473) connects Karian 
(v)rarvoss[yja, (u)rau(e)ssy with Lycian arv- 
vrazyed, His interpretation of wena = freien 
Plotz, -.g. heroum, in the light of SA ph. Buz. 
"Epeva 7 καὶ ᾿Ελευθέρα, is unconvincing Kluge’s 
suggestion (Moséon, xi. p. 15) that the word is 
to be connected with Gk. ἥρῷον seems eyually 
improhable. Mr. Arkwright gives us the follow- 
ing note: The rarer torm en-au anja, not 


Mr. 


brought into harmony, shows the word to be a 
compound, probably ftom ere (wr), “sucees- ) 
sion, rz, ‘in succession,” and owas, an 
adjective from awa, ὁ with’ or ‘ tovether.” The 
suffix -aj forms a kind of collective, as in 
T.A.M. S847, hrzza: isfh]azijé: (ace. sing.), 
‘the upper row of benches,’ from isbazt, a 
‘bench’? (κλίνη), The whole would mean ‘a 
set (of burial places) to be held in common in 
succession,’ «7. ‘a hereditary family tom),’ 

“ This is the most probable explanation, 
although Kluge (Mitt, Ford. Geseh. 1910, p. 36) 
suggests that the word may possibly be a proper 
name. No. 25, where tidina = TAweds, pilleiini 
= ἐκ Πινάρων, is a dedication rather than an 
epitaph. In 202 My. Arkwright considers 
flawed as more probably a personal name. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCTA 1.9 
uhube οογ ζξζι [5] 5 hubuduh ἐϊείοτηει, 


οογζζι being a town apparently near Candyba. In the transcription of the 
inscription in T.A.M. the final -s is omitted, but Mb. Arkwright tells 
us that the upper and lower extremities of the = can be plainly seen on the 
paper cast, and less clearly in the published facsimile. 

There is some uncertainty with regard to the final letter of Aries. 
There is no example of the use of C for s in Lycian inscriptions. but it seems 
probable that the lower part of the letter is effaced and that we should read 

, Which Mr. Arkwright tells us is the form used in No. 23, where the 
published facsimile incorrectly gives €. 

In No. 82 habudah tiderme, which follows the ethnic, makes it probable 


that in the present example the letters ἀὐέ - - τ are to be regarded as 
the beginning of a patronymic, ἢ - - - ἡ tiderme)”? The alternative 


suggestion ktt[ba] (cf Nos. 89, 90. 118; seems unlikely im the present 
context. 

In the third line the letters are more widely spaced. The first two 
letters are probably PF, the most lkely restoration being airjaha[s, a word 
which occurs in Nos. 17, 20, 114, 115, and has received various interpre- 
tations.” 

Mr. Arkwright has communicated to us the following explanation 
of the word. The suffix -v7 is by denasalisation for -d¢, which has a distributive 
meaning, cf. No. 107, s(¢) luddi ebttehi, ‘and their wives respectively’ 20, 39. 
se Curttii laudu,*and their wives (are) their partners respectively ;’ 20. 11. 
(denasalised as in the present example), vez, ‘a fee in every case. Aarhus 
would be formed from a noun *aiuha or ἔα ρα εν, which itself would be 
formed direct with the -h- suffix from the preposition or adverb PBFA (@F®, 
‘with’ or ‘together, (see above, p. 22). *dAwelu or σαὶ would mean 
‘something in common, ‘a common right, or *common-ownership, and 
with the suffix -ai would mean ‘shares in a common right, or ‘a part- 
ewnership with others.’ ἢ 

Mr. Arkwright restores the line: 


αἰ} ΓΝ - -, 











In No 69 Kluge connects fvbure with — Avfir it 68.) 

Tyberissos, Tut this is not certain; and in “ For such names cf Κτασάδας (Reeve. 1. 
No. 43 he suggests that piautuhi may be 170), Κτασκάας (εἶν. il. p. 146, n. 2), Κτησκείτου 
an ethnic ( ftom Pydnai), but in Ne. 132. (JAWS. xv. p. 112, 20, 25). 

prnwtth teleem? is certainly a patronymic. ὦ Ey. Tovp, Lukische Beitr αν 34, as verbal 
The use of the ethnic in the present example substantive = Seha/iger, See further, Alas, 
would be justified if a Xanthian were building op. of, pp 49, 59. 

his tom) ina foreign city. 1 Tf as ds possible, the suffix -@i can also 


- 


“> We transliterate )( by ¢ following Mr. convey the sense of distribution over a space of 


Arkwright, who reyards 70. as a sibilant very time, δε ναΐ imght be more simply renclere εἱ 
nearly approaching the Lycian I. (For his ὃ" ‘joint-rights from time to time” or *succe- 


; ι sively,’ 
former view, now given wp, C= th, sce Jahres- ; 
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‘Part-rights respectively to the mindis*® for additional-future-per- 
mission for a fee of - -. 


30. Cyaneae. On the panel of a sarcophagus to the left of the ascent 
to the acropolis. The panel measures H. 37, B.-76. Letters ‘035. Copy 
and impression. 


TONTADONKATESTH 

MHTPIOYOIKS2NZIN YAN 

= YNBIGKAITEKNOISKAIETTON 
ES2™PYPIOYKAIOIZANEFSENTPADOES, 

5 XG@PHESAAAAOZSAEMHAEIZENKHAEYEA 
HAMAPTS2AODZSEZSTROEOIZOYPANIOISK 
ETTIIXOONIOISKAIODEIAETS2THKYANE! 
TS2NFEPOYSIAAHNAPIAXEIAIA ; 


Tov τάφον κατέστησεν ὁ δεῖνα An- 
μητρίου, οἰκῶν ἐν Kuav[éats ἑαυτῷ καὶ TH 
συνβίῳ καὶ τέκνοις καὶ ἐγγόνοις καὶ - - - 
ΕΦ ΓΦΥΡΙΟῪ καὶ οἷς ἂν ἐγὼ ἐνγραφῶς σ[υν- 
ὅ χωρήσω. ἤλλλος δὲ μηδεὶς ἐνκηδευσάτω 
ἢ ἁμαρτωλὸς ἔστω θεοῖς οὐρανίοις κ[αὶ 
$ , ΝΟ» , “~ 
ἐπιχθονίοις καὶ ὀφειλέτω τῇ Κνανει- 
΄ον 7 , ὔ 
τῶν γερουσίᾳ δηνάρια χείλια. 
L. 2. Οἰκῶν ἐν, i.e. settled as incola.® 
We can tind no parallel to the imprecation θεοῖς οὐρανίοις καὶ ἐπι- 
? 5 “᾿ 
χθονίοις. The common formula mentions the gods of the lower world alone,>4 
or together with the θεοὶ ovpaveo.*® Here 16 is more probable that we 
have to do with an error for κατα χθόνιοι, rather than an allusion to the 
Hesiodic δαίμονες ἐπιχθοόνιοι.5Ὁ 


31. Sura. On ἃ sarcophagus half an hour up the road τὸ Gidlbashi. 
on S.W. of road by a tower. Letters -025. 


(a) On the panel. Copy and impression. 
TOMNHMEIONKATE! EY-CENAOQ 


HNAFOPACIACONOCMYPEYCEAYT 
S9KAITEKNOICKAITOISEAYTQNKAI 








“ On the mindes τι Imbert, Mein. ix. 221, — tional. 


and Rrisen, ti. No, 27, μὴ ἐξέστω δὲ ἀνοίγειν Ὁ} Ramsay, (.2. ji. 471. 

~ 7 > 
μηθενὶ ἄνεν τῆς μίνδιος, ἀλλὰ συμπαραινέτωσαν “4 ἁμαρτωλὸς ἔστω θεοῖς καταχθονίοις (Γ΄. 7.4. 
αὐτυύς, where the mindis is explained as ἄρ, 4255 Ὁ, 4259, 4308, etc ) 


Girsaminthert der συγγενεῖς. Mr. Arkwright ® CLG. 4253, ἔστω ἱερόσυλος θεοῖς οὐρανίοις 
explains it as the κοινόν of the heirs, not of the καὶ καταχθονίοις. 

kinsmen. In Reisen, ii. 27, Perpenenis, having * Hesiod, Op. 122; ef. Rohde, Psyche, p- 
no direct heirs, bequeathed his estate to his 4871. 

kinsmen, but such a bequest is most exvep- 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCIA 


bo 
ce 


Ι- CONIATIOAAQNIOYKAOYIO-ESIAN 
5 AHMHTPIOY. .MYPEIAAAQAEOYA 


Ca ὦ’ ὦὌΠἘἌὁΠΕΠιΠ.-««Ἕ«ὌιψἍ«ο-ι ὦ’ -- “ὦ νῷ Ὁ “΄“᾿ὦ'᾽ὕ ὦὦ᾿ῷ ᾿ῷ' ὦΦὦἜἔ}ἘσἜἘἜὃἍὕρΜ«ὩνΨ- ὦ νῷ Ὁ ὧν 


-~-- ΤΗῊΗΕΠΑΝΓΕΛΙΑΓΟΥΓΗ 
ANTITCOBOYAOMENGOETTIIT coTPIT oO 


To μνημεῖον cartel σκ]εύ[α]σεν |’ A]O- 
nvayopas ᾿Ιάσονος Mupevs ἑαυτ- 
ᾧ καὶ τέκνοις καὶ τοῖς ἑαυτῶν καὶ 
᾿[ἀἸσονι ᾿Απολλωνίου καθ᾽ υἱο[θ]εσίαν 
5 Δημητρίου... - μυρει ἄλλῳ δὲ οὐδ- 
[εν }}  - - - - - 
~ .] 7 Md 
- - τῆς ἐπανγελίας οὔσηΪς π- 
‘ “a , 3 \ ta ? 
αντι τῷ βουλομένῳ ἐπὶ TO τρίτῳ. 


‘B) beneath. Copy and impression. 


CYNXS2P AEAHMHTPISAIC-: YAOY 
APNEATHTSKATALCKEYALANTIMOY 
TOMNHMEIONTEOHNAIAYTONEIC 
TOMNHMEION 


συνχωρ[ὦ] δὲ Δημητρίῳ ΔΑἰσ[χ]ύλου 
᾿Αρνεάτῃ τῷ κατασκευάσαντί μου 
τὸ μνημεῖον τεθῆναι αὐτὸν εἰς 

τὸ μιημεῖον. 


L. 3. 'Ἑαυτῶν presumably for αὐτῶν. 

L. 5. The ethnic of Ἰάσων ᾿Απολλωνίου is not quite certain: one would 
expect it to be Mupet, but there is a gap of about two letters between 
AHMHTPIOY and MyPe}. In this gap there were no traces of letters either 
on the original or in the squeeze, so it may be that the stone was too 
weathered at this point for the mason to use, and that ΔΙυρεῖ is the right 
reading. 

Ll. 6, 7 are to be filled up with ἐξὸν ἔσται ἐνκηδευθῆναί τινα ἢ 
ἐκτείσει K.T-A. OF a similar formula. 

The Jason adopted by Demetrius is probably a nephew of Athenagoras, 
for we may suppose his adoptive father to be the Demetrius mentioned 
in the postseript, who from the context would be a contemporary of 
Athenagoras. The elder Jason gave both his sons Olympian names, and his 
grandson was named after hin. 


32. Jb. Ona sarcophagus by the last, a large jagged hole in its sire. 
Letters irregular, 03-035. Copy and impression. 
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TONTADONKATESKEYAE 
ENENBPOMOSBTOYAIONYS! 
OYEAYT@KAITHIYNAIKI 
MOYTIAPOENI@AIONYZSIOYKAITS 

5 TIATPIMOY///ENBPOM@AIONYSIOY 
PHAN ALTA HEL TL NR ANZ @EIM-I 


ENBPOM Too AsA 
ZENBP 

HZHPA.. 

ITA PO 

H-- ENTAYOA 
HEKTIS EPOYSIA////// 
ΤΗΣΠΡΟΣ ἩΣΠΑΝΤΙΤΏΒΟΥΛΟ 
ΜΕΝΩΝΕΠΙΤΦΉΗΜΙΣΙ 


Τὸν τάφον κατεσκεύασ- 
ev Ἔνβρομος β΄ τοῦ Διονυσί- 
OV ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ γυναικί 
pov αρθενίῳ Διονυσίου καὶ τῷ 
[4 ? é ; ,ὔ 
ὅ πατρὶ μου ἕνβρομῳ Διονυσίου 
καὶ τῇ μητρὶ .... τῇ 1] καὶ Ζωσίμ[ῃ 


Ἂ ἜἘνβρόϊμον - - - - τῷ [ἀ)]δ ε]λ- 
gt Ete απ ost 2 es 
set oe oe hee ee τοὶ SOMA 

14 3 art 8 Se oS BAO 


- - - + κηδευθ]ηναι) ἐνταῦθα 

ἢ ἐκτίσει τῇ .. .. γ]ερουσίᾳ - .. 
τῆς πρί ἄξεως οὔσης παντὶ τῷ βουλο- 
μένων (510) ἐπὶ τῷ ἡμίσι. 

L. 2. "Ενβρομος is a common name in this part of the world, eg. at 
Sura on the dedications of Apollo Surius, ΓἝμβρομος β' ὁ καὶ Ζώσιμος β' 
Myvodotov® (possibly a relation of the family here in question, ef. 1. 6). 

L. +. For Παρθένιον as a woman’s name cf. Reisen, vol. ii. No. 255, 
Κλαυδίᾳ Ἰ]αρθενίῳ γυναικί. 

1. 6. The restoration of |. 6 is uncertain and of 7-10 hopeless, tor 
the blank left after MOY in |. 5 shows that already at the time the 
. inscription was cut the stone was in parts too bad to be used, and this 
Haw possibly spread intu the lines below. The restoration suggested is 
perhaps the most plausible, for obviously 1. 6 must contain the mother’s 
name, and if Ζωσίμη were the name of a sister we should expect τῇ ἀδελφῇ 
before it. as we get the relationship expressed in 1]. 5 and 8. 

L. 12. Presumably the γερουσία of Myra is meant. Cf. Reisen, ii. 77 








** Heberdey and Kalinka in Denkschs iften der Α΄, Akad. zu IWien, xiv. Ρ. 16, No. 49. 
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(from Dembre), τῇ Mupéwy γερουσίᾳ, but the exact formula is uncertain, 
there would hardly be room for MYPEQN before [TEPOYSIA even if 
ligatured unless the cutter wrote ἐκτίσει, cf. below 1. 14, ἐπὶ τῷ ἡμίσι. 

L. 15. On the stone the sixth and seventh letters were copied (doubt- 
fully) as O and &, but there is not room tor προσαγγελίας or προσγραφῆς. 
For the restoration proposed cf. Bericht, p. 18, No. 58, τῆς πράξεος οὔσης 
παντὶ τῷ βουλομένῳ (from Sidschak). 


33. Dembre (Myra), on a broken Tonic architrave built into a wall 
ofa field near Hagios Nikolas. Letters ‘06. Copy and inpression. 


EIMHTHZAIABIOYTTA τ]ειμητὴς διὰ βίου πατὴρ πατρίδος 
YIAIOYKAIANTIZTPATHE C YIAIOY . καὶ avtiatpatnyo... 


1.1. τειμητῆς διὰ Blov=censur perpeticus and must refer to Domitian, 
the only emperor to bear that title. Cf. (at Phaselis) Αὐτοκράτωρ Ναῖσαρ 
Οὐεσπασιανοῦ vios [ Δομετιανὸς] - - - τειμητὴς διηνεκὴς πατὴρ πατρίδος." 

L. 2. The governor mentioned is probably Gaius Caristanius Fronto, of 
whom we hear only in four other inscriptions." In the last of these if the 
restorations of Domitian and Caristanius are correct} we find that he super- 
vises the erection of a stoa to Domitian. 

The general torm of the inscription 15 not clear: the nominative in |. 1 
suggests that Domitian, whose naine and style would have appeared in full, 
was the donor of a building erected under the care of the legate (διὰ 
Καριστανίου - - - ἀντιστρατήγου vel sim.) On the other hand YIAIOY 
sugeests ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίου, vet if this be accepted, the καὶ is awkward. 
AOYIAIOY *" as a proper name is impossible, there being no cogioimen. 


34. Jb. Square limestone base, in a field near the monastery, just inside 
the wall. Letters 03. Copy. 


NAPKIZZO0ZKAI¢ Νάρκισσος καὶ 
AAEZANAPOS ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
OITEIMHTIKOY ot Τειμητικοῦ 
TOYETIAMPOYTOS τοῦ Emadpoutos 
Dd -AIAIAAEZIQNOS 5 [jadi ᾿λλεξίωνος 
ΦΥΣΕΙΚ Αλλικρὰ φύσει Καλλικρά- 
TOY THMEITPI του τῇ μητρί (sic. 


L. 3. We ean find no other example of Τειμητικός used ἂν a name. or of 
᾿Επαφροῦς, though the formation of the latter is cominon enough in this part 
of the world, cp. ᾿Εκτοῦτος in No. 28 (q.v.) and “Podots, ᾿Αμμαροῦς at 
Olympus. 


L. 5 the omission of the mother’s name 1S curious. 





33 {.π|4 ad Res Rom, pert. ili. 755. τ BCH. xvi. Nos, 29, 88, The name 

39 Jb, Nos, 300, 312, 555, 729 (’). Ἐπάφρυτος, however, is found C.L6. 5054, 

Ὁ cr AYIAION DIPMON a legate of the where it is probably genitive (see Pape- 
Flavian period (/b. 725 at Myra). Benseler, sv. 
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35. 10. Fragment in the courtyard of the monastery of Hagios Nicolas. 
Letters ‘03. Copy and impression. 


4TPIQ Anp |nr pio 

MQNOS - = μωνος 

NOISAYTS. τέκ]νοις αὐτῶϊν 
ATHOPETITHE ..a τῇ θρεπτὴ Σ- 


ἄλλῳ δὲ οὐδε ]νὶ ἐξέστω ταφῆναι 


we 


Η “ΝΙΕΞΕΣΤΩΤ 
ΞΙ]ΪΛΔΕΤΩΟΘᾺ od Ἰειλέτω ὁ θάψας - - 


36. Jb. Fragment in the same place. Letters 03.  Cupy and 
impression. 


NHMEIONAYPHAIOY M Junpetov Avpyriolu 

NAPOYNANNHC MY .. ἄνδρου Νάννης Mu[péws ? 

TAIMETAYTOYKAIA .. τ]αι μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ Kai’A... 
HNEIKIOYAAYPE .. ἢ Νεικίου Δίυρέζως. 


L. 2. Αὐρήλιος. . . νδρος is presumably the son of Navvy, otherwise 
one would expect καὶ between .. vdpov and Νάννης, and μετ᾽ αὐτῶν in 
place of μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ. The use of their mother’s name instead of the father’s is 
noteworthy, unless the owner was originally a slave whose father’s name was 
unknown. 

L. 3... rat should be completed as ταφήσεται or similar word. The 
form of the inscription with the builder's naine in the genitive is unusual. 


37. Andraki, on the panel of a sarcophagus above the path to Myra, 5 
minutes from the granarv. Letters ‘02 (Ist line 025). Copy. 


AYPHAICMHTPOAWPOCCE 
BACTWNATIEAEYOEPOLCOPIAPIL 
ZWNDPONWNEAYTWKATELKEYA 
CETHNCWMATOOHKHNKAITHIYNAI 
KIAYTOYAYPHAIAKAEOTTATPAKPAOYL 
AAAWAEOYAENIE ZONELCTAIENKHAEYOH 
NAIETIEN. OIEITWIEPWTATWTAMEIW 


¥BD 


Αὐρηήλι(οὴς Μητρόδωρος Σε- 
βάστων ἀπελεύθερος ὁριάριίο)ς 
ζῶν φρονῶν ἑαυτῷ κατεσκεύα- 

σε τὴν σωματοθήκην καὶ τῇ γυναι- 

5 κὶ αὐτοῦ Δὐρηλίᾳ Ἀλεοπάτρᾳ Κράρυς 
ἄλλῳ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐξὸν ἔσται ἐνκηδευθῆ- 
ναι ἐπεὶ Sao jet τῷ ἱερωτάτῳ ταμείῳ 
δηνάρια Bo’. 
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L. 5. We can find no parallel for the name Κράης, and the reading 
of two letters was uncertain. Heavy rain prevented our making an 
impression. 

L. 7. The restoration is not quite certain, but that 1¢ must be something 
of the kind is shown by two inscriptions from Cibyra¥ ἑτέρῳ δὲ οὐδενί «.7.X. 
ἐπεὶ ἀποδώσει TH κρατίστῃ βουλῇ κιτ.λ. and ἑτέρῳ δὲ K.T.r. ἐπὶ θήσει (sic) TO 
φίσκῳ. For the ἱερώτατον ταμεῖον {1.». the fiscus) see references in Cagnat, 
{τὶ αἱ Res Rom. pert. παι 11. 

Aurelius Metrodorus was doubtless attached to the great granary which 
Hadrian built at Andraki. Another ὁρεάριος is the dedicator of a late relief 
at Kekovah. 


38. Corydalla. On a lintel, broken at the top and right-hand side, half 
buried in the Turkish cemetery at the foot of the acropolis. Letters Ὁ].-- 
‘02, Copy. 


ANOYI@THPH/, | //) NN@ETHK THT: -MIAQAAA@AYE 
AEONTIAITHKAIZEPATIIAAIKAITOISTOYT@NTEKN 
AAAQAEOYAENIEANMHTINIENDPA®@EZYNX PHS 
TIZTETEPONOAYHTINAOMEIAEZEIOZ QOMELTAASQSE 

ὃ ΟΔΕΕ. ΝΞΑΣ ,“ΙΗΝΥΕΤΑΙΤΟΗΜ // 


ἱκαὶ τοῖς τέκνοις] 
αἰ ὐτ]οῦ Σωτηρίϊχῳ  Νά]ννῳ ᾿Επικτήτῳ [Ep|uia Θάλλῳ Δυσ. ... 
ΔΛεοντίδι τῇ καὶ Σεραπίαδι καὶ τοῖς τούτων τέκνοις μόνοις, 
ἄλλῳ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐὰν μή τινι ἐνγραφῶς συνχωρηϊσω ἐγώ ἐὰν δέ 
τις ἕτερον θάψη τινα ὀφειλέσει θεῷ μεγάλῳ Σ[ώζοντι... 
ὁ δὲ ἔ[λε]νξας . . λήνψεται τὸ ἥμ[ισυ. 


The name of the builder of the tomb does not appear: if the restoration 
of the first line is correct τῦ contains the names of his children. Σωτήριχος 
is net an uncemmon name, ef. 1. Gud Rex Rom. pert. i. No. 372, bnt the 
restoration is not certain; on the stone the letter after the 4 looked more like 
ἃ T. Navvos occurs at Thera** ‘Epyuia is not rare in Asia Minor, ef. 
Dittenberger, O. G. J. No. 481.1.5. For Θάλλος ef. 1. God Res Roin. pert. 
i. No. 729. 

L. 4. Sozon # is a mounted deity well known in Lycia and connected 
with Kakasbos (see No. 1). He appears on coins of Aryeanda, Choma, and 
possibly Cvaneae. 

L. 5. Presumably some compound form of λαμβάνω, ¢.g. παραλήν- 











42 Be rirht, p. 5, Nos. 13 and 16. HOLA, 583, 
49.047. 4331. “Hpdowy dpedpis χρηματισθεὶς * For Sozonsee Hill in J... 1895, pp. 129. 


> ~ - f < 
κατ᾽ ὕναρ τοῖς θεοῖς ἐποίησα. 130, and references there. 
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39. Deliktash (Olympus). On a broken limestone block. Height ‘37, 
breadth ‘54. Letters 03. Copy. 
[ὁ δεῖνα Σαρπή ?--] 


ΔΟΝΟΣΟΛΥΜΠ dovos Ολυμπηνὸς 
KAIM¥PE¥SKAITAQE καὶ Mupevs καὶ Trowel vs 
NEIKHEAZSKATANAPON νεικήσας κατ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 
ΠΑΛΗΝΕΝΔΟΞΈΟΣΘΕ πάλην ἐνδόξως θέ- 

5 MIAOZSEBAOM-IZSEKAQPE 5 pudos ἑβδόμης ἐκ δωρέ- 
ΑΣΔΑΡΈΜΟΥΣΉΣΚ ΑΙΚ ας ᾿Αρτέμους τῆς καὶ 
ΠΑΥΑΣΑΝΤΙΜΑΧΟΥΤ..: Παύας ᾿Αντιμάχου τί οὔ 
ον ΚΑΛΛΙΚΡΑΤΟΥΣ.. καὶ] Καλλικράτους 


PU ad 12... es 


L. 5. For Artemis as a name at Olympus cf. Bérard, B.C.H. xvi. 
Nos. 67, 72; and for this particular form of declension cf. the dative 
Meir: τῇ καὶ ᾿Αρτέμει; 3 generally the nominative ends in -οῦς and the 
genitive in -odTos."' 

L.6. For the name Iada cp. Bérard, 7b. No. 54, and an inscription of 
fourth cent. B.c. at Corma.*® 


40. Jb. On lintel of built tomb, on the left bank of the stream. 


Αὐρ(ήλιος) ὁ Ζώσιμος Πεισι[θ]ε[{]ας τὸν 
τύμβον κατεσκεύασεν ἑαυτῷ 

ΓΦΈΝ,. a λ ( Δ , ( \ ΄ 
K(at) [τῇ γ]νναικὶ κ(αὶ) τέκνοις κ(αὶ) τούτων 

Ζ - 3 , e 7 xX » 

τ[έκνοις] τε kat) ἐΐ κγ)]όνοις" ἑτέρῳ δὲ οὐ- 
devi ἐξέσται κηδεῦσαί τινα ἢ ἀποτεισ- 
ἄτω τῷ ἱερωτάτῳ] ταμείῳ (δηνάρια) ᾧ΄. 


or 


Letters AEZQ: 1n the first four lines they measure Ὁ, in the last 
two 02. K is used for καί throughout, so that probably in line 3 the 
original reading was KHPYNAIKI rather than KAIPFYNAIKI. In line 1 
possibly K has been omitted between the O and Z, so that we should read 
Αὐρ(ήλιος) ὁ καὶ Z. 


41, Jb. On the lintel of a tomb beside the last. The lintel measures 
65 and ‘19. 
Διονύσίιος) Δημητρίου κατεσκεύασα 
τὸν τύμβον ἑαυτῷ καὶ τέκνοις καὶ ἐκ- 
? 5 ¢t ? Ἁ ? \ 3 7ὔὕ 
γόνοις" ἑτέρῳ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐξέσται κηδὃ- 
σι 7 . rad 
εῦσαι τινα ἢ τείσαι (510) TH πόλει (δηνάρια) ᾧ΄. 


Letters AEHE ὦ, measuring ‘03. 








% Heberdey and Kalinka, Denk. der A. Akad. * Berard, tb. 
ia WFien, xlv. p, 27, No 26. *“ Heberdey and Kalinka, ἰδ. p. 11, No. 34. 
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42, Ib, Near the last on lintel measuring ‘94 in length. 


Δὐρ(ηλίου) ᾿Δρπά[λου K Ἰόνωνος τρὶς 
᾿Ολυνπ[ην]οῦ τὸ μνη(μλ)εῖον. 
Letters 025, forms as in preceding. 
There seem to have been no letters in line 1 to the left of AYP. The 
name Κόνων occurs elsewhere at Olympos (JAWS. vi. p. 361, No. 138). In 


Ι. 2 the stone has TOMNEION. For Ἁρπάλου (cf. No. 18 at Tlos) perhaps 
we should read ‘Apzra[you. 


13. Lh, 


Αὐρ(ήλιος) Πανσανίας Ζηνοδότου [τ]οῦ καὶ [- - --- - - - - ὈΟἸλυμπη- 

νὸς κατεσκεύασα τὸν τύμβον ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ [γ]υνεκί μου Εὐθή- 

νῃ καὶ τέκνοις καὶ ἐνγόνοις" ἑτέρῳ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐξέστε 

κηδεῦσαί τινα ἐντὸς, εἰ μὴ [ἐγὼ] ἐνγραφῶς ἐπιτρέ- 
5 πω, ἢ ὁ βιασάμενος ἐκτείσι τῷ ἱερωτάτῳ ταμίῳ (δηνάρια), ad’ 

ὧν ὁ ἐλένξας λήνψετε τὸ τρίτον. 

Letters AEZLCY ὦ, measuring ‘025. 

The first line is very much worn and it is impossible to be sure about 
the name Παυσανίας, with which the remains of the letters seem to agree. 


41. Lb, 


Κατασκεύασεν Tov τύμβον 
Πύγραμος Τροκόνδου ᾿Ολυμπηνὸς ἑαυ- 
τῷ [καὶ τῇ] γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ Koopia Πισιθέας καὶ τέκν- 
Α Ὕ 7 e / Ν > Δ ᾿ , a 
ots [καὶ ἐ]νγόνοις" ἑτέρῳ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐξέστε κηδευθῆν- 
ὅ ε, [ἢ ὁ κη]δεύσας τινὰ ἐκτίσι τῷ «Ἡφαίστῳ ‘dnvdpia! a: ὧν ὁ ἐλέ- 
? x , 9 ᾿ 2 7 > A > 
vf Elas λήνψετε TO τρίτον, ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ τινι ἐγὼ ἐν- 
[γραφ]ῶς ἐπιτρέϊ yo. 
Letters AEX S Yo, measuring ‘03. 
For the name Iléypapos see Reisen, 11. Nos. 179, 180. 


45. 10. 


M(apxos) Αὐρ(ήλιος) Δημήτριος ᾿Αν[τ]ιόχου [ΟἸλυνπη- 
νὸς τὸν τύνβον κατεσκεύασε υἱῷ «Δημη- 
τρίῳ καὶ νύμφη Δημητριανῇ καὶ συντρό- 
dw μου Δρακόντι Νακωτίῳ" ἄλῳ δὲ οὐκ ἐ- 
, ? ~ ? , if > κ Σ “ 
DS ξέστω ἐνκηδευθῆναι εἰ μή Tere) ἐγὼ evypadas 
συνχωρήσω: εἰ δέ τις ἐκβιάσηται, δώσε τῷ φίσκῳ 
(δηνάρια) ad’ . ὧν ὁ ἐλένξας λήνψεται τὸ τρίτον. 
Letters AEZCW. 
L. 4. Νακώτιος is probably an ethnic ‘cf. "A&Sér10s, Βουθρώτιος) from 
a town Νάκωτος or Νάκωτον, which can, however, have hardly been in 


Lycia. 
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ae fee ee ΑὐρῴἼλιος) Βάσσος ’Aptep- - - - - - 
3 \ € A N ‘ s , 

- - - os Ὀλυμπηνὸς ἑαυτῷ καὶ yuvalixt καὶ TE- 
+] ~ Ἂν; 4 

κνυζοις αὐτῶν] καὶ Φιλουμένῃ 

----- καὶ lei τινι ἐνγραφῶς ἐπιτρε- 

5 Ww, ἑτέρῳ δὲ οὐδενί, ἢ ὁ βιασαίμε)νος κηδεῦ- 
σαί τινα ἐκτείσε[7 ἱε[ρ]ὰ θεῷ ᾿Ηφαί or |o 
δηνάρια φ'- ὧν ὁ ἐλένξας λήνψεται τὸ τρίτον. 

For the formula in 1, 6 cf. Bérard, No. 33. 


For the name Φιλουμένη cf. Bérard, No. 33, Φιλουμένη “Eppatou and 
Pirovpevos (above, No. 18). 


47. Tutunsuluk. On the panel of a sarcophagus standing with three 
others above the road. Letters ‘03. Copy and impression. 


AYPMHN..--H--M- Avp. Myvlo .. .|nts 8 ἢ M[n- 
NOAGOPOYKATECKEY νοδώρου κατεσκεύ- 
ACENTHNLCSMA σεν THY σωμα- 
ΤΟΘΗΚΗΝΕΑΥΤΩ τοθήκην ἑαυτῷ 

5. KATHE! //// 17) “MOY 5 καὶ τῇ γ[υναικί] μου 


- - - - - - ~ - - 


L. 1. Mnyvoyévns or Mynvodavns or Μηνοχάρης are obvious alternatives. 
It is probably 8’ ΔΙηνοδώρου and not τοῦ, for there must be a = after the 
H and there is not space for much more than one letter. 


48, Kodjakeui. On the panel of a sarcophagus with sculptured bosses. 
Letters ‘02. Copy and impression. 


EPMACAICM-AEOYESOA Ἑρμᾶς δὶς ΜΙ [οἸλέους PA 
Δποπ.λι } ENAOY ATIOM-A----- ENAOY 
KATECK!///////INTHN κατεσκ[ εὐασεν] τὴν 
CoomMATOOHKHNEAYT σωματοθήκην ἑαυτ- 

δ ΦὡΚΑΙΤΗΓΥΝΑΙΚΊΜΟΥ 5 ᾧ καὶ τῇ γυναικί μου 
AHMHTPIAKAPTTIOY Anuntpia Καρποῦ 
EAYTOICMONOIC ἑαυτοῖς μόνοις. 


L. 2. We cannot find ἃ satisfactory restoration for this line: on the stone 
there seems to be the first upright of a square letter after the A, while 
ENAOY at first sight would point to some form of Τρέβενδα, cf. TpeBelv- 
δάτης in |. 2 of No. 49. Then the whole would read ἀπὸ πόλεως Tpe- 
βένδίων) * and the last letters of the first line might be an abbreviation for 
Φασηλείτης. cf. Φασηλειτίδι on 1. 5 of the companion inscription No. 49. 





© Ch Reisen, li, 114. Εὐτύχου Mupéws ἀπὸ Τρεβένδων. 
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But our copies show no hesitation about the final OY and the other letters 
may conceal a name such as ᾧλα. Ποπιλ ..., if so, ἔνδον may be suggested 
for the last five letters. To judge by No. 49 we should expect some 
indication of origin, so perhaps the first alternative is to be preferred. 


49. Kodjakeui. On the panel of a sarcophagus near the last: to left 
and right of the panel a female and male bust. Letters ‘08. Copy and 
impression, 


ΑΙ λους PE A... Μοϊλέους Tpe- 
Βε παι} }}ἢ Bel vdarns| κα[τεσκεύασ- 
TAMIL AN T ε τὸν] τ[ύμβον 3 ἐ]αυτῷ 
Καιτηγυν αι κ ///// καὶ τῇ γυναικ[ὶ - - - 

d EPMAIOYOA-HAEIT- 5 “Eppaiov Palo ]y[r Ject[c- 
AIEAYTOICM///////// δι ἑαυτοῖς μ[όνοις. 


L.1. A relative, probably uncle, of the”Eppas of No. 48. 

ἽἼ, 2. For the form of the ethnic ef. 1G. ad Res Rom. pert. in, 704 
Loa: 

L. 3. The line is too fragmentary for the restoration to be absolutely 
certain. 


50. Kodjakeui. On the broken panel of a sarcophagus near the last. 
Letters ‘03. Copy and impression. 
ὁ δεῖνα κατεσκεύασεν τὸν τύμβον 


id ~ ‘ ~ 2 
ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ 1] 


[YNEKIAYTOYAYPNAN yuvext αὐτοῦ Avp. Nav - 
.-KAITEKNOCMOIA- vn| καὶ τέκνο(ι)ς poly) Αὐ[ρ. 
- - EA- -COoKNA-MATPI "Ap 3]ετῇ [xe] Σώκίῃ) Δημητρί- 
ΟΥ̓ΚΕΗΘΥΓΑΡΙΟΥΑΥΡ ov κὲ τῇ θυγατρίου Αὐρ. 

> KI--NIAAEAYTOICMO 5 Ναν]ν[ἤΪλα ἑαυτοῖς μό- 
NOIC νοις. 


L. 8. ᾿Αρετῇ is a possible name and contains just the mght number of 
letters. The next name is not quite certain, our copies give N as the last 
letter and it was not clear on the impression ; Σῶκος *! occurs, but the feminine, 
seems to be new. 

L. 4. The grammar is remarkable but every letter was plain on the 
stone and the impression; we have already had oz for pov in |. 2. 

].. 5. As the first letter looked like N on the impression and NI in our 
copies is probably for M4 on the stone, the name Ndvvy above renders the 
reconstruction here given tolerably certain; for Ναννῆλις cf. Woodward, 


© Cf. Dittenberger, 0.6.1. No. 656. 51 At Ancyra, 7.6. ad Res Rom. pert. tii. 175. 
H.S.—-VOL. XXXIV. p 
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BSA. xvi. p. 114, No. 6; the form here used is remarkable, but the A was 


certain on both stone and impression. 


᾿Αγαθὴ Τύχη, 8, 10 
᾿Αθηναγόρας, 31 
Αἴσχυλος, 31 
᾿Ακαταμάχητος, 20 


᾿Αλέξανδρος, 18, 25, 34 


᾿Αλεξίων, 34 
᾿Αλίνη, 23 
᾿Αμαζών, 26 
᾿Ανδρόβιος, 13 
᾿Αντίμαχος, 39 
᾿Αντίοχος, 35 


᾿Απολλώνιος,1, 14, 18, 31 


᾿Αρετή, 50 
᾿Αριστοτέλης, 9 
᾿Αρμόα (7), 28 
“Aptranos, 18, 42 (7) 
᾿Αρσάκης, 16 


"᾿Ἄρσασις, 8, 10, 11, 25 


᾿Αρτείμας, 18 
Ἄρτεμις, 39 
᾿Ασιατικός, 20 
᾿Ασκληπιάδης, 18 
Ἄτταλος, 4 
Αὐξητικός, 25 
᾿Αφροδισίας, 21 


Βάσσος, 46 
Bayyes, 27 
Βίκτωρ, 26 


Γορηΐς, 3 
Γλύκων, 18 


Δαίδαλος, 9, 17 
Aapa (2), 19 
Aapas, 18 
Actos, Il 
Δημητρία, 48 


Δημήτριος, 29, 35, 41, 45, 
50 


Anuntpiavn, 45 
Διογένης, 16 


Διόδωρος, 11 
Διονύσιος, 16, 31, 41 
Διότειμος, 14 
Δρακῶν, 45 


Ficiov, 23 
Εἰρηναῖος, 18 
᾿Εκτοῦς, 28 
᾿Ελεύθερος, 18 
᾿Ελπιοὸ - - -,3 


Ἔνβρομος, 32 


᾿Επάγαθος, 8, 10, 11 
᾿Επαφρόδειτος, 18 
᾿Επαφροῦς, 34 
"Erixtytos, 25, 38 
‘Eppatos, 23, 49 
“Ερμαΐσκος, 23 
‘Eppaxotas, 14 
“Ἑρμᾶς, 48 
‘Eppia, 38 
Ἑ,ρμόδωρος, 23 
Ἑρμόλυκος, 19 
“Ερπίας, 28 
EvOnwepos, 18 
Εὐθήνη, 43 
Εὐτυχής, 3 
Εὐφροσύνη, 3 
Εὐφρόσυνος, 23 


Znvobotos, 43 
Ζωσίμη, 32 


Ζώσιμος, 7, 18, 21, 40 


Ζωτικός, 18 
Ἡρακλᾶς, 18 
Θάλλος, 28 
Ἰάσων, 5, 19, 31 


Καδόβορις, 28 
Καλλικράτης, 3-4, 39 
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Καλλιμήδης, 8, 10 
Καλλίνεικος, 18 
Καρπός, 18, 48 
Κλεόπατρα, 37 
Κλήσιππος, 23 
Κόνων (7), 42 
Κοσμία, 11, 41 
Κότων (1), 28 
Κράης, 37 
Κρατερός, 18 


Λάβας, 9 
Λλάλλα, 0, 14 
«λεοντίς, 38 
Λεοντίσκος, 13 
Λεύκιος, 14 
Λέων, 11 
Δυκία, 24 


Μάμιον, 9 
λΙελπομένη, 11 
Μηνογένης (2), 47 
Μητρόδωρος, 37 
Mios, 8, 10 
Mods, 48, 49 
Moviéns, 2 


Νάννη, 9, 11, 36, 50 
Νάννηλα (?), 50 
Navvog (?), 38 
Νώρκισσος, 34 
Νεικίας, 36 
Nixopndns, 27 


Ὁμόνοια, 21 
Οὐειλία ἸΤρόκλα, 12 


Πάππος, 14 
Παρθένιον, 31 
Ilava, 39 
Haveavias (2), 43 
Πεισίθεια, 40, 44 


Πέίγραμος (2), 44 
Πίγρης, 5 
Πολύκαρπος, 11 
ΠΠολύκτητος, 18 
ΠΠολύνεικος, 18 
Πομπήϊος, 18 
Πότη (2), 23 
Πτολεμαῖος, 13 


“Ροδίνη, 3 
Σαβείνη Σεβαστή, 12 


Σεραπίας, 38 
Σόμασος (94), 19 
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Σορτίας, 19 

Στασίθεμις, 24 
Στέφανος, 18 

Σύμμασις, 18 
Συμμαχίδης, 18 

Lexy, 50 

Σωτήριχος, 38 

M. Ποπίλλιος Σωτῦς, 16 


TetOwvos, 24 
Τειμητικός, 34 
Τειτανίς, 13 
Τερμάκας (2), 28 
Τιλόμας, 18 


Τληπόλεμις, 11 
Τληπόλεμος, 24+ 
Tpoxoveas, 18, 27. 44 


Φιλάδελφος, 23 
Φιλόκυρος, 18 
Φιλουμένη, 46 
Dirovpevos, 18 
Φίλων, 6 

Κλ. Φλαουιανός, 12 
Φροόνιμος, 7 


Χρύσιππος, 7 


COINS FROM LYCIA AND PAMPHYLIA. 
[PLATE 1] 


THE following list of coins bought on our journey may be of interest as 
showing what the currency of the districts must have been. Only Greek 
coins are here treated; of Roman coins it was noticed that denarii rarely 
occur earlier than Trajan, after whom they become increasingly common, 
while the copper hardly appears till the second quarter of the third 
century.’ 

Where the coin has already been described in any of the British Museum 
Catalogues, the Inventaire de la Collection Waddington, Imhoof-Blumer’s 
Monnaies grecques, Griechische Miinzen, Kleinasiatische Miinzen, or Zur 
griechischen und rémischen Miinzkunde references are given to those 
works.2. Where the coin is a minor variety of one described in any of 
these works, the reference is preceded by ‘as’ and followed by the point 
of difference. When the coin seems to be new or to call for fuller treat- 
ment the number is printed in heavy type and a description given at the 
end. The provenance of each piece is added in brackets, modern names 
(except such as Makni, Adalia, Elmaly) being as far as possible avoided: 
for example if a coin was obtained within two or three miles of a classical 
site the name of the site is given. 

But it must be borne in mind that a coin is often bought some way 
from the place where it was found. There are three classes from whom 
coins were obtained, (a) money changers and dealers in the larger towns, 
(8) people moving up and down the main roads, (vy) the peasants them- 
selves, As a rule class (8) buys from (y) and (a) from both, so that the 
information 1s proportionately inexact. In the districts traversed there 
were three main roads, Adalia-Istanoz-Elmaly, Phineka-Elmaly and Makri- 
Elmaly, and the provenance of coins bought upon them is marked 
accordingly.? 





1 At Kalamaki we came across what looked references have been given to Babelon’s 7 γα ε 
like the remains of a hoard of Roman of des Monnaies and to Macdonald’s Catalogue of 
Gordian III., Tranquillina, Maximinus; pos- the Hunterian Collection (Hunter). 
sibly part of the find noted by Woodward * A certain number of coins (marked with an 
(8. 5.4... xvi. p. 185) at Elmaly. asterisk) were purchased on a subsequent 

2 Referred to as B.M.C., Wadd., Imh.®, journey undertaken by Mr. Ormerod alone in 
Imh.», Imh.*, Imh.4, respectively. Occasional Pisidia and Eastern Pamphylia. 
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THRACE (?).—Hadriunopolis. 1: 


LEsBos.—-Methymna. 


mark (a) pomegranate; (8) lyre (Adalia). 
3: 6th cent. R Traité, 2°° partie, Tom. 1. p. 454, 


Carta.—Uneertain. 
No. 742 (Adalia).5 
mens, Makri and Pinara). 
Stratonicea. 6: Ist cent. 
Ist cent. 
(Makri-Elmaly). 


Lypia.—9*: Croesus, 6th cent. 


PHRYGIA.—A pumeu. 10: 
Adalia and Phineka-Elmaly). 
(Makri). 
eagle |. (Δία Κα). 


Cuunus. 


14; Diadumenian, BICC. 57 (Makri). 
Docimeium, 15a*: 2nd cent. a.p. (Isbarta). 
16: Geta, δ... 5 (Adahia). 
18: Philip II. BuwWC. 260 (Castelloryzo). 


(Elmaly). 
polis. 
BMC. 96 (Adalia). 


19: 2nd cent. Wadd. 6873 (Adalia). 
21: Augustus, BWC. 21 (Adalia), 
mus Imh-° p. 289, No. 1. (Adalia-Istanoz). 
23: 2nd~—8rd cent. a.D. B.M.C. 27 (Side). 
24: Gallienus, as B.C. 66, but rev. without cippus and 
position of animals varied (Adalia). 


25: 6th cent. MR Triuité, 2°” Partie, Tom. I. p. 635, 
See Pl. I. 


Sebaste. 


6488 (Elmaly). Synnada. 
See Pl. I. 


Lycirsa.— Uneertain. 
No. 10085 (Castelloryzo). 
No. 1001: (Makri). See Pl. 1. 
Teththive the. 


rev. triskeles to 1. See Pl. 1. 


a ylasu. 
AR Imh?, p. 315, No. 80 (Makri). τ: 
AR Wadd. 2558 (Makri). 


2nd—Ist cent. 
Cibyra. 
12: Domitian, as B.C. 41, but on obv. in countermark 
13: Domitian and Domitia, BUC. 43 (Makri). 


Commodus (Castelloryzo.) 


3: 4th cent.t as Hunter 7, but on obv. in counter- 


See Pl. 1. 


4th cent. BAILC. 7 (two speci- 
5: 4th cent. BC. 1 (Pinara). 


8: 2nd cent. ap. BAC. 41 


RR BMC. 37 (Akseki). 


BAM.C. 67 (three specimens, 
11: 2nd-1st cent. BAC. 17 


15: Julia Soaemias, BUC. 68 
Hadriano- 
2nd cent. A.D. 
Peltue, 
20: Caracalla (Phineka). 

Sibidunda. 22: Maxi- 
22a: Gordian JIT. Wadd. 


Laodicea. 17: 


26: 6th cent. MR 
Sth cent. JR 


ibid, p. 634. 


27: (Makri). 28: 


AR as Truité, 2°"° Partie, Tom. 11. p. 259, No. 331. but 
29: Mithrapatu. ®& (Phineka}. 


30: 


Mithrapata. AR as ibid. p. 315, No. 453, but rev. MEICP /Elmaly). 


31: Perieles, 


158 (two specimens, Gagae and Kestep}.® 

34: 2nd cent. (Kestep). 
AR Imh4, p. 21, 3 (Kalamaki). 

38: Claudius, Imh.", p. 23, 7 (Castelloryzo.,. 


«(Δ (Arsada). 
36: Claudius. 
Imh.*, p. 23, 10 (Adalia), 





+ Unless otherwise stated all coins are A and 
all dates B.¢. 

> Though these coins (with forepart of a lion) 
are generally assigned to Caria, they turn up 
not infrequently in Adalia, and I was told that 
they generally came from the neighbourhood of 
Side. 

5 Cp. B.alc. Ionia, Phocoea 80. 

* Though bought at Makri this coin, like 


BR ibid. p. 330, No. 493 (Adalia). 


32: Perreles, BAC. 
In genere, 33: 2nd cent. 
35: 2nd cent. (Nanthus. 
See Pl 1 37: 





others of its class, was said to have been found 
in Nisyros. 

ὃ These little bronze coins are commonly 
found all over Lycia proper (Gagae and Kestep 
are at opposite ends of the country), thus con- 
firming the view that Pericles became iuler of 
all Lycia. Small bronze coins are not ζον " in 
large numbers outside the territory within 
which they circulate. 
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Antiphellas. 
(Phellus).® Arycanda: 
Balbura. 

Makri). 

Cragus. 44: 1st cent. 


Elmaly). Cragus-Tlos. 


Craqus-X anthus. 


MR BMC. 4 (Castelloryzo). 
BAC. 3 (Adalia-Istanoz). 


39: Gordian IIT. B.ALC. (Castelloryzo), Ap.... 


2nd—Ist cent. 
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40. 


41: 2nd-Ist cent. B.C. 1 (Phineka-Elmaly). 
42: 2nd cent. B.C. 1 (two specimens, Makri-Elmaly and 
43: Caligula, B.C. 3 (two specimens, Kestep and Makri). 
éR (Kalamaki). 
15, but rev. above AY below KP (Tlos.). 
47: 1st cent. B.C. 
48: Ist cent. a.p. BAC. 5 (Antiphellus); see PI. I. 
ist cent. A.D. BAC. 28 (Castelloryzo). 
B.M.C. 1, but without symbol on rev. (Makri). 
specimens, Cyaneae and Castelloryzo). 
Musicytes. 
D3 : 


45: Ist cent. M as BMC. 
46: Ist cent. a.D. (Makri- 
AR Wadd. 3044 (Makri). 


49: 2nd cent. A as 
50: 2nd-Ist cent. (two 
Limyra, 51: 2nd—Ist cent. 
52: 2nd cent. M [plated] 
AR BMC. 24 (two 


Cyaneae. 


PAMPHYLIA.— Aspendus. 


specimens, Myra and Kalamaki). 54: 2nd—Ist cent. BUC. 26 
(Castelloryzo). 55: 2nd—Ist cent. as BILC. 260,10. but head on obv. 
laureate (Makri-Elmaly). See Pl 1. 56: 2nd—1st cent. as Hunter IL. 
Myra 2 (but rev. symbol star r.)4! (Antiphellus). See PL 1. 57: 2nd— 
Ist cent. (Phineka-Elmalvy); 1st cent. BALC. 28 (Makri-Elmaly). γα. 
58: Gordian ITT. BWC. 15 (Myra). Olympus. 59: 2nd-Ist cent. MR 


as B.M.C. 1, but rev. sword and shield |. torch r. (Makri). Patare. 
60: 2nd—Ist cent. BC. 2 (Makri). 61: Ist cent. B.C. 6 (Kalamaki). 
Pinara. 62: 2nd cent. BWC. 1 (Makri). Telmessus. 63: 2nd cent. 


B.M.C.1 (Makri-Elmaly). 64: 2nd—Ist cent. B.A.C. 2 (three specimens, 
Makri and Pinara (2)). Tlos. 65: Ist cent. Wadd. 3190 (Xanthus). 
Tr... 66: 2nd—Ist cent. BIC. 1 (Phineka-Elmaly) Nanthus. 
67: 2nd cent. B.W.C. 1 (two specimens, Xanthus and Makri-Elmaly). 


68: 4th cent. Mas BW.C. 33, but rev. without 
letter (Adaha). 69: 4th cent. M as BAC. 35, but rev. in counter- 
mark helmet. 70: 4th-3rd cent. as B.C. 71, but obv. eagle r. in 
countermark (Perge). 71: similar, but letters Mg (Adalia). 72: similar, 
but oby. in countermark eagle r. (Aspendus). 73: similar, but rev. 
letters 008 (Adalia). 74: similar, but obv. letters obliterated, rev. in 
countermark eagle rv. (Adaha). 75: 4th-3rd cent. BIC. Selge 53” 
(Aspendus). 76: 4th—3rd cent. B.C. Selye 55” (Adalia). 77: 4th-3rd 
cent. BAC. Selge 58” (Side). 78: 4th-3rd cent. 1-13 Imh.4, p. 123, 2,8 
(Adalia). 79: 3rd—2nd cent. as B.I.C. 74, but rev. AC | TTEN (Adalia). 
80: 3rd—2nd cent. Imh.°, p. 319, No. 35 (Aspendus), 80a: Hadrian. 





® As marked in Kiepert’s 1890 Map. 

10 The figure of Apollo on the rev. is radiate, 
a feature which does not appear on the B.M. 
specimens. 

11 On the Hunter coin the only letter to be 
read is M on the rev., but on the present 


specimen the Y of AY can be read on the obr. 


and MA on the reverse, which destroys the 


attribution to Myra. 

These coins are assigned to Selge in the 
british Musewm Catalogue, but, as Imboof 
(Imh.°, pp. 316-319) has noted, the monograms 
ΠΟ, O@, bring them in line with the con- 
temporary silver and bronze coins of Aspendus. 


 Catalogued in the British Museum under 
Sciathus Thessaliae, 
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BM.C. 79 (Aspendus). 81: Severus Alexander (Adalia). 42: Gor- 
dian ITT. B.C. 93 (Adalia). 83: Philip 11. (Adalia). 84: Valerian I. 
(Adaha). 85: Gallienus (Aspendus). Attaleia. 86: 2nd—Ist cent. 
B.M.C. 1 (Adaha). 87: 2nd-Ist cent. BUW.C. 2 (Perge). 88: 2nd-Ist 
cent. as BMC. 2, but rev. in field A in place of B (Adalia-Istanoz). 
89: Claudius, BIC. 13 (Adalia). 90: Antoninus Pius, BuW.C. 1s 
(Adalia).- 91: Commodus Caesar as B.JL.C. 21, but obv. KOM[MOA joc 
KAIC (Adalia-Istanoz). 92*: Valerian 11. as BUC. 27, but rev. 
OAYMIIA can be read on the prize urn (Side). See Pl 1. Magydirs. 
93: Antoninus Pius (Magydus). Perge. 94: 2nd cent. as BILC. 10. 
but ον. in countermark sphinx r. (Adalia). 95: 2nd cent. BuILC. 12 
(Adalia-Istanoz). 96: 2nd cent. as B.C. 12, but rev. in countermark 
stag στ. (Elmaly). 97: 2nd—Ist cent. BLW.C. 15 (two specimens, Adalia). 
98: Trajan (Adalia). 99: Antoninus Pius (Side). LOO: Marcus 
Aurelius (Side). 101; Marcus Aurelius (Adalia). 102: Julia Domna., 
BAC. 35 (Adalia}. 103: Commodus / (Perga). 104: Commodus ’ 
(Side). 105: Geta (Adalia). 106: Elagabalus, as .8..}1.(΄. 41, but obv. 
countermarks (1) eagie with spread wings, r.: (2) 3 (Elmaly). 107: 
Klagabalus (Adalia). 108: Elagabalus’* (Elmaly). 109: Elaga- 
balus * (Adalia-Istanoz). 110: Philip 1. BJLC. 54 (Adaha). 111: 
Galhenus, BLW.C. τὸ (Adalia). Side. 112: 3rd cent. BILC. 59 (Adalia). 
113: 8rd cent. as BALC. 59, but rev. in field 1. A (Perga). 114: 3rd 
cent.as B.M.C. 59, but smaller denomination “5 in. (Adalia). 115: 2nd~ 
Ist cent. BWC. 69 (Side). 116: Domitian, Imh.‘, p. 336, No. 13 (Side). 
117: Caracalla (Side). 118: Severus Alexander (Side). 119: 
Severus Alexander (Adalia) 120: Severus Alexander (Adalia). 
121: Philip 11. Wadd. 3478 (Adalia). 122%: Gallienus (Aspendus;. 
123: Gallienus, as BLU.C. 108, but rev. inscription CLIAHTON (Side. 
124: Salonina, obv. as BUC. 126, rev. as BuW.C. 128, but in field 1. A 
(Adalia). 125: Valerian IL as B.C. 128, but rev. inscription 
CIAHTQN (Side). Sillyum. 126: 1st cent. a.p. Imh.°, p. 350, No. 3 
‘Perga). 127: Sept. Severus (Adalia). 128: Gordian IIT. Wadd. 3536 
(Adaha), 129: Philip 11. (Side). 130: Gallienus. Wadd. 3541 
Side), See Pl. 1. 


Pistoia —ddadu. 181*: Gordian III. (Aspendus). Antioch. 132: 
Antoninus Pius, Imh.‘, p. 359, No. 11 (Adalia-Istanoz). Apolloniu. 
133: Caracalla ? Imh.%, p. 184, No. 5 (Smyrna). 194": <Ariassus. 
Antoninus Pius, BuWC. 2 (Akseki). Ceruitue. 135: as ΒΓ. 1, but 
rev. F for K (Castelloryzo). Cremna. 136: Tranquillina, Imh.‘, p. 383, 
No. 9 (Aspendus). Etenue. 187: Ist cent. BALC. 1 (Adalia). 
138: Philip Il (Adalia). J/sindu. 139: Ist cent. BALC. 1 (Istanoz,. 
140: Ist cent. as BIC. 5, but rev. in field 1. A (Adaha), 141: Ist 
cent. as BLLC. δ, but obv. head diudemed, rev. snake in countermark 


14 Possibly Caracalla. 15 The half of the preceding pieces ’ 
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(Adalia-Istanoz). 142: Ist cent. as BILC. 8, but rev. in ἢ]. KA 
(Adaha). 143: Trajan Decius. Wadd. 3751 (Antiphellus).® Pedne- 
lissus. 144 : Salonina (Isbarta). Sagalassws. 145* : Nerva, B.ALC.10 
(Isbarta). 146: Commodus? (Adalia). 147*: Valerian LI. Wadd. 3882 
(Aspendus). 148*: Claudius 11. as BAC. 45, but rev. in front of 
throne humped bull |. (Isbarta). See Pl. I. Selge. 149*: 4th cent. R 
Wadd. 3934 (Isbarta). See Pl. 1. 149a*: 2nd-Ist cent. MR BAILC. 37 
(Aspendus). 150: 2nd-Ist cent. B.C. 38 (two specimens, Side). 
151: 2nd-1st cent. B.C. 47 (Aspendus). 152: 2nd-—Ist cent. as 
B.M.C. 47, but rev. in field 1. Al inser. [CEA Ί]ΓῈ (Side). 153: Ist cent. 
A.D, as BWC. 67, but rev. above cé, below star (Adalia). 154: 
L. Verus, B.M.C. 75 (Side). 155: Maximus, BJLC. 80 (Adalia), 
Lermessus Major. 156: 1st cent. as BILC. 1, but rev. above bull 
crescent (Adalia). 157: Ist cent. BALC. 3 (Istanoz). 158: 1st cent. 
as B.M.C. 12, rev. im countermark bee (Istanoz). 159: Ist cent. 
B.M.C. 23 (Adalia-Istanoz). 160: 1st cent. similar type, but date on 
rev. obliterated by countermarks (a) spearhead (Adalia); (8) thunder- 
bolt (two specimens, Adalia and  Adalia-Istanoz); (y) bucranium 
(Elmaly), 161: 2nd cent. ap. BMC. 26 (Elmaly). 162: 2nd—8rd 
cent. A.D. BAC. 29 (Makri-Elmaly). 168: 2nd-8rd cent. a.p. BILC. 
32 (Adalia-Istanoz), 164: 2nd-3rd cent. ap. (Adalia-Istanoz). 
165: 2nd-—3rd cent. a.p. (Adalia). 166: 2nd-—8rd cent. a.p. Imh-, 
p. 410, No. 5 (Emedjik). Termessus Minor. 167: Ist cent. BIC. 1 
(two specimens, Makri). 168: Ist cent. as BIC. 4, with countermark 
bee (three specimens (a) countermark on obv. (Pinara): (8) on rey. 
(Makri-Elmaly); (y) on both sides (Kestep). 169: Ist cent. as 
BMC. 9, obv. in countermark bee (Phineka-Elmaly). Tityassus, 
170*: 2nd cent. a.D. B.M.C.1(Aspendus). Verbe. 171 *: Commodus. 
Wadd. 4035 (Isbarta). See PI. 1. 171a: Caracalla, Imh.‘, p.199, No. 1 
(Adalia). 


CiLicra.—Aegeae. 172*: 2nd cent. as B.M.C. 7, but rev. KAI AY | TONOMOY, 
in fieldr. AAO. Antioch (Tarsus). 173*: 8rd cent. as Imh.*, p. 366, 
No. 54, but obv. monogram bP, rev. 4 and H. (Aspendus). 174: 
Cestrus. Sabina (Adalia). Syedra. 175: Faustina jun. Imh-, p- 491, 
No. 8. 176: Treb. Gallus (Side). 


GALATIA.—177 : Amyntas as B.M.C. 15, ον. countermarks pruning hook and 
8. (Antiphellus). 


Cappapocisa.—Caesarea. 178: Hadrian. RM BMC. 146 (Castelloryzo). 
179: Severus Alexander, B.M.C. 308 (Adalia). Tyana. 180: Mareus 
Aurelius, B.C. 7 (Adalia), 

eee 

le This reverse type, a sandalled foot, seems which lay a few miles from Antiphellus, though 
otherwise quite unknown at the Pisidian Isinda, 45 arule the imperial coinage of Lycia is con- 


and the provenance of this specimen suggests fined to the reign of Gordian III. No other 
that it may really belong to the Lycian Isinda coins are known of this city. 
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Sygia.—<dAntioch. 181: Ist cent. ap. BILC. 91 (Antiphellus) 182: 
Antiochus III, B.M.C. 55 (Pinara). 


PHOENIcIA.— Sidon. 183: Ist cent. BALC. 134 (Kestep). 
ALEXANDRIA.—184: Hudriun, as B.M.C. 426, but head 1. (Adalia). 


UNcCERTAIN.— 185: Roman Colonial Ist cent. (Elmaly). 


The following coins I have thought worthy of fuller description, as they 
have not yet found their way into any of the standard works cited above. 
The measurements are in inches. 


1. Hadrianopolis (Thraciae?) Obv. MAYPKAIANTKOMMOA.-.-. Bare 
bust, τ. laur. Her, AAPIANOTTOAEITON. Tychel. cE °75. 


The absence of C€B or of a magistrate’s name (though neither of 
these is decisive) and the fabric would place this coin among those 
attributed to Hadrianopolis Thraciae. But the provenance suggests 
that it, with others of the same class (e.g. BIC. 4 with the character- 
istic Asiatic type of Apollo shouting), may really belong to the other 
Hadrianopolis in Phrygia. 


15 bis. Docimetum. Obv. AOKIMOC, Head of youthful hero r. Rev. 
AOKIMEQN MAKEAONON, in exergue TEPCIC. Cybele turreted 
standing to front holding in r. phiale, in 1. tympanum, behind her 
on either side rise two peaks (Mt. Persis). (8 1.3. See Pl. 1. 


20. Peltae. Obv. as B.M.C. 26 (Caracalla). Rev. as BALC. 24 (Severus); 
but without TOB after APXIOYNIOY. BH 8. 
Coins of Junius’ first archonship seem to be unknuwn.!' 
27. Lycta. Obv. Forepart of boar, r. Rev, Tortoise in dotted square, all 
in incuse square. “R ‘35, wt. 10 grs. See Pl. I. 


This completes the series, the stater, tetrobol and diobol of the 
same types being already known (77 6. 2°™* Partie, Tom. 11. pp. 
185-6.) 

29, Mithrupata. ΟΡ», Astragalus. Rev. MEX Triskeles, in f. 1. helmet. 
«Ἔ “δ, wt. 10°5 grs. 


33. μονα in genere. [Rhodes]. Obv. Facing head of Helios radiate ; 
across the face in countermark chimaera r. Rev. Rose almust 
obliterated. R 55, wt. 30°5 gers. 


34. Obv. Head of Heracles bearded facing. 1 6), AYKIQN Chimaera r. 
E55. See Pl. 1. 


For No. 33 ep. B.C. Rhodes, No. 203,15. a coin of the class on 
which the letters PO are wanting; whether this is so on the present 


17 BLM.C. Phrvgia, Introd. Ixxxviii. 18 Where the chimaera is described asa lion. 


40. 


41. Crugus. 


40. 
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coin cannot be determined. The class to which B.ALC. 203 belongs 15 
supposed to have been struck for Rhodian possessions on the mainland 
and the countermark would give some ground for assigning it more 
definitely to Lycia beneath Rhodian rule (188-168 Bc.) This 15 
confirmed by the fact that the coin bears the name I[AZQN which is 
characteristically Lycian. No. 347° bears the chimaera as its reverse 
type; that the obverse type shows a facing head and that the ethnic 1s 
AYKIQN without mention of the later monetary districts would put it 
at the beginning of the series, a date which the style confirms, and it 
may be suggested that these copper coims with the countermarked 
Rhodian silver formed the earliest currency of Lycia after the liberation 
uf the country in B.c. 168. 


. Οὐ». Head of Artemis (?) facing, over r. shoulder bow and quiver. Rev. 


AYKIQN Apollo standing to front holding bow(?) inl. EB "4. 


This coin belongs to the series 1-4 on p. 38 of B.ALC. Lycia, but 
the reverse type is new. The obverse seems to be the same as that of 
BAC. ib. No. 1, there described as an Apollo. The facing head type 
and the unqualified ethnic would put this series in line with Nos. 33, 34 
above. 


Ap... Obv. Head of Apollo τ. diademed, hair in formal curls. Re. 
AYKIQN. Bust of Artemis r. with quiver at shoulder to 1. and r. 
A TI all in incuse square. A “ὅδ. See Pl. 1, 


As both Apollonia and Aperlae are equally near to the place where 
the coin was found no attribution can be based on provenance, but 
Aperlae is to be preferred as being the more important town. 


Obv. AY. Head of Apollo τ. laur. hair in formal curls. Rev. 
AYKIQN below, KPATOC to r. up. Lyre, in f. |. ear of barlev, all in 
shallow incuse square. ® (broken) ‘65, wt. 20 grs. See Pl. 1. 


Crugus, as BAC. Dias-Cragus 1; but on vbr. ETT instead of Al.” 
4°75. See Pl. I. 


These two coins are too close to each other not to come from the 
same mint; if so ETT and ΔΙ must both be magistrates?! and BMC. 
Dias-Cragus 1 should be assigned to Cragus. There are no other coins 
of Dias, and the town itself is only known to us from a reference in 
Stephanus (s.v.), which does not specify even whether it lay in the 
Cragus district. 


SSS a a es 


18 Already published by Babelon, 2. Δ΄. 1893, 
P]. IX, No. 12, where the obv. is described as 
a head of Helios. Another example which I 
saw in the possession of M. Diamantaras of 
Castelloryzo shows the bearded head even more 
clearly than the coin here published. The type 
seems to be suggested by the silver of Selge, 
B.M.C. 35, 


Ὁ For the symbol (mallet or plectrum 7) in 
the exergue of rev., cp. B.M.C. Pl. XLIII. 4 
(Masicytes Augustus). These two bronze coins 
would belong to the same period. 

Ἢ Magistrates, though rare, are not unknown 


in Lycia, cp. ITTTTOAO in the Masicytes 
district, 8.2. Οὐ. 28. 


ὧι 
ἡ 


81. 


83. 


84. 


100. 
101. 
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. Cyaneae. Obv. Head of Apollo r. Rev above AYKIQN below KY 


bow and quiver in saltire. 4 “4. 


. Masicytes. Obv. Head of Apollo r. laur. dotted border. Rev. Above 


ITTTTO, below MA, bow and quiver in saltire, all mm incuse square. 
“«Ὦ 605. 
For this magistrate «. B.C. 28 (with different types). 


Aspendus. Obv. AYKMAYPCEOY| AAES |ANAPOCCEB. Bust τ. laur. 
in paludamentum, etc. er. [A C|TIENAION., Tyche of City, seated 
l. on rocks with rivergod at her feet. ds ‘95. 


Obi. ΜΑ-: loY -CEOYHP-QIAITITION KAIC. Bareheaded bust r. in 
paludamentum, ete. Rev, ACTIENAIQN. Pallas (7) standing 1. in 
helmet (2) and long chiton, holding palm in J. and dropping pebble 


into urn with r. E 1:2. 


Ube. as B.M.C. 98 (Valerian IL). Rev. ACTTENAIQN. Hephaestus 
seated r. on rock, |. supports shield on knee, τ. holds hammer. «Ἐ 1°3. 
The same reverse type occurs at Perge (B.M.C. 62). 


5. Ober, AYTKAITIOAIFAAAIHNOCCEB, Bust τ. laur. in paludamentum, 


in frontH. Rev. ACTTENAIQN, Wreath within which CE MNHC ΚΑΙ 
ΕΝ ΤΙΜΟΥ -T-OA. 11. See ΡΙ. 1. 


-T-OA on the reverse is obviously a date and must refer to the local 
θέμις cp. OEMIAOCT=O, TOB, TOE.” The stop on either side of the 
T (each quite certain) confirms Head’s suggestion™ that T is an 
abbreviation for T° while the two last letters contain the date. 
OEMIACC then must be understood with -T-O4 and the year on 
Domaszewski’s reckoning would be 256.4 


. Mugydus. Obv. Head of Antoninus Pius, r. without inscription. Rev. 


MATYA. Hermes standing to front holding purse in r. and in |. 
wrapped in chlamys, caduceus. A® "δ, 


. Perga. TPAIANOC KAICAP, Bust τ᾿ laur. Rev, APT ΠῈΡ simul- 


acrum of Artemis in distyle Ionic temple. 4 ‘6. 


. Obv. as B.M.C. 28 (Antoninus Pius). Rev. as last. but inseription 


TIEPFA[IQN]. A Ὁ. 
Obv. as B.M.C. 29 (Marcus Aurelius). Rev. as last. .b “ὅ5. 


Obr. as B.M.C'. 29. Rev. as last, but on either side sphinx on pedestal, 
in pediment eagle. AE 1.4. 





2 B.M.C. Introd. Ixxiv. Ἢ The wreath which encircles the inscription 
23 Thid. and Domaszewski, ‘ Festdra der has doubtless an agonistic significance. 
Pamphylischen Stadte” (Num. Zeit., 1911, p. 1). 


11 E. 8. G. ROBINSON 


103. Obv. ---ANTQ ---. Bust of Commodus (7) r. laur. in paludamentum, 
etc. Rev. TEPE--. Turreted veiled bust of City. r. 4 “8, 


104. Obv. AYT ANTON. as last. Mev. TIEPFAIQN Nike going 1 AL "ὅ. 


105. Obv. ..ACKCEB. Bare head bust of Geta r. in paludamentum, ete. 
Rev. TEPFAIQN, Apollo standing |. over 1. which rests on tripod, 
cloak, in r. outstretched branch. 4 7, 


107. Obv. as BMC. 41 (Elagabalus), with two uncertain countermarks. 
Rev. TIEPFAIQN. Draped female figure wearing modius, seated 1. 
on throne ; facing her stands r. a similar figure, behind whom stands 


humped bull τ, A 11. 


108. Obv. as last, countermarks (a) eagle with spread wings r.; (8) AP (?) 
Rev. ΠΕΡΓΑΙΩΝ Tyche. 1. AN 1. 


109. Obv. --ANTQ. Bust of Elagabalus (?)* radiate r. Rev. ἸΤΕΡΓΑΙΩΝ. 
River-god reclining |. on urn. At ‘95. 


117. Side. Obv. [AY|KMAYCEOANTQNEIN. Bust of Caracalla r. laur. in 
paludamentum, ete. Rev. [NAYAP]XIC(?) round. Galley with yexil- 
lum at stern, in full sail right, on the sails ΣΙΔΗΙ ΤΩΝ. 4 9. 
See Pl. I. 


If the reading NAYAPXIC be correct, and it is supported by the 
type (ef. BC. 113), 1t would show the existence of a naval station at 
Side as early as Caracalla, a fact: only proved previously for the reign of 
Gallienus.” 


118. Obv. MACEOYHAAEZANAPO. Bareheaded boyish bust r. in paluda- 
mentum, ete. ev. CIAHTQN. Agonistic crown from which rise 
two palms. «Ἔ ‘75. 


119. Obv. MAYAA[LE|ZANAP-- 85. last, in countermark B. Rev. 
CIAHTQN. Athena helmeted, standing |. holds in }. palm branch 
and drops with r. pebble into urn. 4 1:05. 


120. Obv. --AEZANA. Bust of Alexander with slight beard, laur. τ. in 
paludamentum, ete. Rev. CIAHTQN. The Graces, linked, the two 


outer holding in |. and r. respectively urn and one handled jug. 
E 1:05. See Pl. I. 


Cp. Imh. Vymphen und Churiten, p. 203, No. 15 (Makrinus), where 
the objects held are a crown and flower. 


eee 


> Possibly Caracalla. 


* Vietor Tourneur in Rerwe Belge de Numismatique, 1913, pp. 415 seqq. 


120. 


131. 


138. 


144, 


140. 


114, 


176. 
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. Obv. as B.M.C. 10. Rev. Tyche of City seated |. on rocks: beneath 


pomegranate. AL 1:25. 


. Sillyum. Obv. ACECEOYH POCTTEP. Bust τ. laur. in paludamentum. 


etc. Rey. CIAAYEQN. Goddess? standing r. in veil and long chiton, 
holding with both hands shrine with pediment. .h 8, 


Obv. AY-K-M-1OY CE€OY-DIAITITION-C€. Bust of Philip 11. r. 
laur. Rev. CIAAYEQN. Mén standing r. with sceptre and pine 
cone, his r. foot on bull’s head. Ah 85. 


Adada. Obv. AYKAIMAYANTPOPAIAN. ~~ Bust r. laur. in’ paluda- 
mentum, ete. Rev. AAAAELQN], Tychei. 2 9. 


Etenna. Obv. - CEYHDIAITITIONKAICAP. Bareheaded bust r. in 
paludamentum, etc. in countermark B. Rev. ETENNEQN. Diony- 
sius(?) standing to front, with 1. hand raised to his head and r. 


hanging, at his feet panther (/) 1° At 9, 


Pednelissus. Obv. KOP CAAQNINAN:-. Bust rv. with stephane 
and crescent between shoulders. Rev. TTEANHAICCEQN. Zeus 
holding eagle and sceptre, seated |. on throne. “δ ‘85. 


Sagalassus, Obv. KOANTQNE!. Bust of Commodus r. laur. in 
paludamentum, ete. Rev. ---ACCEQN. Warrior standing to front 
l, rests on spear, in r. patera. AH ‘5. 


. Termessus Major. Obv. Bust of Artemis r. wearing crescent between 


shoulders. Rev. Nike 1. TEP. E °5d. 


. Obv. [TE|PMHCCEQN. Bust of Zeus rv. laur. Rev. [ΤΩΝ MEIZ] 


ONQN. Nike standing |., in 1. palm, with r. crowns female figure 
who stands to front holding cornucopiae in 1. 2 1:2.) See PLT. 


Cestrus. Obv. CEBACTH CABEINA. Bust τ. with stephane. Rer-. 
KECTPHNWN. Six-rayed star within horns of crescent. AS ‘5. 
See Pi. 1. 


There is a coin of Lucilla with the same rev. types published by 
Svoronos from the Mavromichaelis Collection (Journ. Internat. vi. 
p. 252, No. 712). The coin in the British Museum of Antoninus Pius is 
false, and recognized by M. Hadji Nicolas as the product of an Armenian 
forger of Adalia. 


Syedra. Obv. AYTOKPAKAICAPOYTPEBFAAAON. Bust τ. laur. in 
paludamentum. ev. CYEAPE, in exergue QN. Hades carrying off 
Persephone in quadriga galloping r. 2 1:3. 


27 For this type cp. B.ALC. No. 11, but the animal bears little resemblance to a panther. 
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185. Uneertuin Roman Colonial. Obu. M-RVTILVS:PROCOS:COLIVL:-«. 
Portrait head r. Rev. above ->FERIDIVS. Ocekist ploughing with 
yoke of humped oxen |. ‘7. See Pl. I. 


This specimen has been already published by Imbhoof, Revue 
Suisse, 1913, p. 115, No. 302. From his coin the words ITVIREXDD 
may be made out in the exergue of the reverse and what is probably 
A in front of the Ε΄ Of the missing letters of the obverse, the first 
seems to have been square (eg. B, D, E or L), while the third was 
possibly an N. Rutilus is otherwise unknown. Imhoof suggests 
Sinope, Apamea, or Parium as the mint, but though the piece certainly 
belongs to Asia Minor, the provenance of this specimen and the humped 
bull of the reverse suggest the South-West. The humped bull is 
never found in Europe, and not universally distributed in Asia Minor,” 
occurring rarely in the North,” but generally in Caria, Lycia, Pisidia 
and Lycaonia.®® Possibly the coin is to be attributed to one of the 
Pisidian colonies. 


E. S. G. ROBINSON. 





28 Keller, Tiere des Aluss. Altertums, p. 69. Ὁ Cp. the colonial coins of Parlais, Lystra, 
* Once on a coin of Cyzicus, and onarelief and Iconium. 
at Lesbrs. 


A BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE 
‘ARISTOTLE’ OF THE PALAZZO SPADA. 


([PuatTes Π..ν11.} 


AMONG the most important bronzes in the British Museum is the 
statuette of a philosopher, said to have been found in dredging the harbour 
at Brindisi, which was acquired in 1865! (PI. IL). It measures 20 inches 
(50°38 cm.) in height, and represents a bearded man seated—though the 
original seat has disappeared—and resting his chin on his right hand: his left 
arm, mufiiled in his only garment, the himation that passes over his left 
shoulder, lies across his lap and supports the right arm: the right foot is 
drawn back behind the left, and he wears sandals elaborately tied. The 
thoughtful and interesting head (PI. 111.) suggests in type and period the 
pleasanter portraits of Aeschines and the newly discovered Aristotle: hair 
and beard are cut close,’ the features are small and well shaped, the whole 
effect in singular harmony with the reflective pose of the figure. The surface 
has suffered from the action of water, and there is a large hole on the 
left shoulder, and a crack running down the arm. 

The statuette is compared by Michaelis, one of the very few writers to 
mention it, with the seated ‘Demosthenes’ of Petworth, a portrait statue of 
Attic origin to which a head of the orator has been wrongly affixed ;* but 
though the composition is similar, the statue lacks the distinctive feature of 
the bronze, the hand wrapped in the himation and laid across the lap. A 
much closer parallel is to be found in one of the figures, that seated in front 
of the sundial, on the famous mosaic discovered some years ago at Pompeil, 
representing an assembly of philosophers or learned men,* which is a variant 
of that in the Villa Albani from Sarsina in Umbria: in the latter, however, 
the distinctive left arm is placed in a different position, and it is obviously 
unsafe to generalise when the only known copies of a composition differ in 
an important point. Again, in the matter of dress the parallel is not exact. 





1 BLM. Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 848; * Wrongly, because the type of the seated 
Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, orator is without authority: Bernoulli, Gr. 
p. 608; Encycl. Brit. ninth ed. vol. ii. p. 365, Ζζορ. ii. pp. 78-9 ; Studniczka, das Bildnis des 
Fig. 12, ἃ poor cut which is so far the only  <Aristoteles, p. 7. 


published illustration of the figure. * Monum. d. Lineei, 1898, Pl. XII.; Ber- 
2 The figure is not beardless, as stated in the noulli, Gr. Zkon. ii. pp. 36-37 ; Helbig Fuhrer,’ 
Catalogue. ii, p. 46, and references. 
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as the figure on the mosaic wears a tunic, and so can hardly represent a 
truly Greek conception of the head of a philosophic school; the coincidence 
of pose is worth noting, but there can be no question of a community of 
subject between the mosaic and the bronze. It is, however, not a little 
strange that the relation of the latter to a group of other works which 
includes three replicas on a small but varying scale and one life-size and world- 
famous statue, should have escaped notice, but this 15 partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that not one of these replicas has the original head. In the 
combination of these with the British Museum bronze hes the solution 
of one of the famous enigmas of ancient art. The replicas are as follows :— 

(«) Bronze statuette in the British Museum. (The literature of this 
work is very scanty; the available references have been already given.) 

(Ὁ) Statuette in the Galleria dei Candelabri of the Vatican, Pl. V., ‘two 
palms high’ (Welcker), often called Sophocles on the strength of the restored . 
head : restored are also the bare feet, the right arm, the supports of the seat, 
and the plinth, and the figure struck me when 1 examined it in October, 
1912, as having been worked over or at least much polished. (Clarac, 
Pl. 846, No. 2132, ‘Rome, Coll. Chablais’; Pistolesi vi. Pl. 29; Monwmenti 
Amaranziant 30; Welcker, A.D. 1. p. 460; Helbig, Fiihrer? No. 370, 
omitted in Helbig *; Reinach, Répertoire i. p. 513.) 

(ὁ) Statuette in the Museo Barracco, Pl. VI., 201 in. (515 m.) in height, 
unrestored: head and right hand missing, but the original seat with its 
curved and reeded legs preserved intact; on the seat is a cushion, treated 
with extreme realism, as are the forms of the lean and wrinkled body and the 
drapery, which is bolder and looser than in the other replicas; sandals 
elaborately tied, differing slightly in the details of the knot from those of (a). 
(‘ Vieux savant, Collection Barracco, Pl. LXIV.; ‘formerly in the collection 
of the antiquary Scalambrini.’) 

(7) Statuette formerly in Dresden (Fig. 1), ‘anderthaib Ellen hoch’ 
(Welcker), wrongly restored with the head of Euripides; the bare feet and 
1ight arm holding a scroll are clearly restorations; as to the seat, it is 
impossible to judge from the shaded drawing by which alone we know the 
work. (Le Plat, Recweil des Murbres Antiques, Pl. 111.; Clarac, Pl. 841, 
No. 2093 Ὁ, after Le Plat; Welcker, A.D. 1. p. 487; the latter, writing 
in 1867, notes that the statuette was omitted from contemporary guide- 
books; it has not since reappeared.) 

To sum up, (ὦ) gives us the original head, but the surface of the bronze 
has suffered, as much in the head as elsewhere, and it cannot be relied 
on for minute details; (6) and (c) give us the form of the seat, a stool—a 
cushion worked with remarkable realism is added in the Barracco example — 
with delicately curved and reeded legs, and (6) is also noteworthy for the 
extreme care with which the wrinkled skin about the breast and armpits is 
rendered, shewing that the subject was an elderly man} and that the type 
is post-Lysippic. This 15 confirmed by the type of head in (a), which finds 


5. (δ) 1» a relatively poor copy, and has apparently been worked over ; (4) cannot be judged 
of by the engraving. 
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its nearest analogies in portraits of the beginning of the Hellenistic age, to 
which we may safely assign the original. 

Before turning to the life-sized variant already referred to, let us 
consider the head of (a), and see whether it may be assigned on internal 
evidence to any philosophic school. The type of the seated orator being 
unknown (supra, note 3) it may indeed be asked why the portrait may 





Fic. 1.—STarveTtTe FORMERLY IX DRESDEN. 


not be taken for that of a poet, writer, or man of science. (1 y It cannot 

represent ἃ poet, as a portrait of an earlier poet would not be repre- 

sented without a fillet (to this rule Euripides is the one unexplained 

exception), and poets of the beginning of the Hellenistic age followed the 

fashion and were clean-shaven. (2) A writer would certainly be represented 

holding a scroll, or with a scrinium by his side, and there is no trace of 
H.S.—- VOL, NAXIY. E 
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either in any of the replicas. (8) A man of science would similarly be 
distinguished by an attribute, as Pythagoras is by his staff and globe, 
Heracleitus by his club, Anaxagoras again by his globe, and the later 
portraits of physicians and men of science by scrolls, staves, or other attributes. 
Thus, though the head might suit a poet, orator, writer, or man of science, 
the figure as a whole would not, and the same applies to the one other class to 
which the head taken alone might belong, that of the Seven Sages; they are 
indeed only known to us among fourth century types by heads, not statues, 
but it is inconceivable that the originals should not have been in some 
way identified by attributes. There remains only the large class of 
philosophic portraits among which to seek analogies for our statuette and 
its replicas. The early Academicians, to judge from the well-known 
portrait of Plato and the passage of Ephippus preserved by Athenaeus 
(x1. 509), 

Εὖ μὲν μαχαίρᾳ ξύστ᾽ ἔχων τριχώματα, 

εὖ δ᾽ ὑποκαθιεὶς ἄτομα πώγωνος βάθη, 


wore their hair close-cut and their beards long.® The Cyren«ics, those 
dandies of philosophy, have been thus far represented in art only by the 
glass paste of Aristippus, the antiquity of which is more than suspected ; ‘ 
even the portrait on which the gem is based is of very doubtful authenticity 
and both must be rejected as evidence. (See the Vote at the end of this 
paper.) It is, however, highly probable that the Cyrenaics, worldliest of 
philosophic bodies, would at all times follow the fashion as closely as 
philosophers could, and that philosophic fashion set in favour of the close- 
cut beard and hair at the beginning of the Hellenistic age we have the 
portraits of Aristotle and Theophrastus to prove. The Cynics on the other 
hand were from the first notorious for dirt and neglect; the busts of their 
founder Antisthenes, with the wild beard and hair for which Aristippus 
laughed at him (Suid. s.v. ᾿Αρίστιπητος) bear out what Lucian makes Pan 
say of the later Cynics (Bis aecus. 11) that some people are always trying 
to imitate his shaggy beard ; and one replica, that in the Villa Pamfili, 15 
actually called Pan.$ Elsewhere also, notably in the Cynicus, Lucian 
describes the habits of the school in no measured terms,? while similar 
passages may be found in Athenaeus’ and in the letters of the pseudo- 
Alciphron.! Of the early Stoies we know Zeno (from busts) and Chry- 
sippus (from coins and possibly sculpture also); both have long beards and 
shortish hair, while the later Stoic Posidonius, the personal friend of Marius, 





ὁ The members of the New Academy, to juptly says, (¢2 40) sane cernis eupillos magis 


judge from the portrait of Carneades, followed 
the later philosophic fashion of wearing a close- 
cut beard. 

7 It appears to be founded on the cornelian 
published in Gallaeus’ Zllustrium Zmagines and 
the marble portrait given by Pirro Ligorio and 
after him by Gronovius (Thes. ii. p. 84°, both 
of which are now lost. Of the latter Gronovius 


arte qinm ingenio sno ad speciem flexos, ut 
aynoscas non ulique Philosophiae, etiam Laidi 
86 Ornantein. 

* Matz-Duhn, int. Bildw. 1758. 

ἡ Convivium, 12-14; Cynicus passim, etc., 
etc. 

Ὁ xi. p. 544, a-f. 

1 Epistolographi Gr. iii. 40, ed. Didot. 
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Cicero, and Pompey, wears close-cut hair and beard. Of the Roman Stoics, 
Horace’s intonsus proves that Cato the Censor wore a beard—not only, we 
may guess, as a philosopher, but as an ancient Roman living im degencrate 
days; Seneca—if the head at Berlin be Seneca, which is not absolutely 
certain—did not, the courtier apparently predominating over the philo- 
sopher. Fashion and philosophy unite in the portraits of Lucius Junius 
Rusticus and his pupil Marcus Aurelius, the latest Stvic portraits we 
possess. Zeno and Chrysippus are therefore the only members of the Stuic 
school whose portraits can, from their date, be used in our present enquiry : 
both wear long beards, therefore our statuette does not represent a Stoic, 
any more than it can represent a Cynic or Academician. 

Is the portrait that of a Periputetic? The correspondence, both in 
character and treatment, between the head of the statuette and the 
Studniczka Aristotle and his successor Theophrastus is so close that one is 
tempted to answer in the affirmative; judging only from probabilities we 
have seen that it may represent a Cyrenaic, but in the case of the 
Peripatetics we can judge from actual monuments, and say, This may well 
be a disciple of Aristotle. It is not a little curious, moreover, that the name 
of Aristotle should for centuries have been applied to the one life-sized 
figure which is related to our bronze, the inscribed statue in the Palazzo 
Spada (PI. VIT.). 

This famous work,” represents a philosopher seated on a stool, the 
sides of which are roughly blocked out into steps, his right foot drawn back, 
his left advanced ; he leans his head on his right hand, and his left, wrapped 
in the himation which passes over his left shoulder, lies in his lap. The 
right arm—absurdly muscular, considering the wrinkled forms of the body— 
the whole of the left leg and the himation froin the middle of the thigh, and 
the head and neck are restorations ; the head, a fine and characteristic portrait 
of the close of the first century B.c., was only added after 1562, since the work 
is mentioned as headless by Aldrovandi in the edition of his Statue Antiche 
for that year, as well as in the earlier editions of 1556 and 1557. It will be 
seen that the pose of the figure closely corresponds with that of the statucttes, 
but there are one or two points of difference. The right leg of the statue ts not 
disengaged from the stool, and the sandalled [σοῦ rests on the first step, not. 
like the left, on the basis of the statue; }?* in the statuettes the left toot Is 
drawn back and placed just behind the right, and both are completely in the 
round. The himation, which is altogether simple in treatment, comes some- 








#2 The vast literature of the statue will be  quary Cassiano del Pozzo, and later by the 


found in Helbig’ (1918, p. 391); the principal 
modern 1eferences are given here. It is worth 
noting, by the way, that Clarac must have 
distrusted the reading APIZ TOTEAHS, 
as he simply terms the statue ‘Philosophe’ 
(PU. 843, 848, which vary as to the locality 
of the work.; Further, as Dr. Studniczka 
(Bildnis des 1. p. 98) points out, the reading 
APIZTINNOE was adopted by the anti- 


medallist Claude Varin, who executed a medal 
bearing a spirited copy of the restored head 
with that inseription, an example of which, in 
the British Museum, is referied to in the Note 
at the end of this paper. 

421 The whole of the left leg is a restoration, 
but the shape of the base shews that it is 
correct. 
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and 


.what nearer the right shoulder than in the statuettes, and the right arm 
does not, as in them, support the left, the muffled arm lying instead across 
the lap; the sandals are of peculiar form, high behind and low across the 
front and ankles. The realism with which the wrinkled neck and breast are 
treated forms a curious contrast with the want of finish visible not only in 
the attachment of the right leg to the stool but still more in the way in 
which the lines of the thigh are not detached from the seat, to which the 
figure appears to be attached as closely as an archaic Ionian statue. If this 
treatment 15 compared with the easy pose of the Barracco statuette upon its 
cushion, or with such a work as the relief of the seated Menander in the 
Lateran, it will hardly be doubted, I think, that the copy, though of Greek 
workmanship, belongs to the first rather than the_second century B.c., and is 
not a work of the first order, in spite of its undoubted merits. 

As to the inscription, the reading APLETO| TEAH |=, once universally 
accepted, was dethroned by Dr. Studniezka in the Romische Mitteilungen 
(1890, pp. 12 seqgq., cf. the same author's Bildnis des Aristoteles, Pl. I. and 
text), who pointed out that the pre-imperial character of the inscription 
excluded the possibility of such a restoration, since the beginning of the 
first lost letter, with its upright hasta, would imply the“square form of the 
O, which is later than the inscription: there 1s, moreover, grave doubt 
whether there is room for five letters between the T and the final s. 
Another early suggestion, APIETE[IAH IE, is also impossible, as the only 
available Aristides would be the statesman, who, as all writers agree, would 
never be represented in ancient art im a pose and dress suitable to a 
philosopher or man of science. There remains Dr. Studniczka’s reading 
ΑΡΙΞΤΙΓ[ΠΠΟ |e, which completely satisfies the epigraphical evidence, and 
is unhesitatingly accepted by Dr. Helbig, and by Dr. Bernoulli and Dr. Arndt" 
with the reservation that difficulties do exist. The first of these is that no 
traces of the beard appear on the breast of the statue, whereas a philosopher 
should by all analogies have been bearded; that such traces have not dis- 
appeared under modern polishing is proved by the fact that the statue was 
restored with a beardless head. To this the British Museum statuette 
affords a complete and satisfactory answer: the beard, like those of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, was cut close. The second difficulty proposed by Dr. 
Studniczka and repeated by Dr. Bernoulli, is this, that the realism of the 
wrinkled flesh points to a later date than that of Aristippus, who died about 
360 B.c., and to a person living in meaner surroundings (eine in diirftigerer 
Sphare lebende Persdnlichkeit). Dr. Helbig, however, calls these chronological 
difficulties trifling, and points out that to evade them by assuming, as has 
been proposed, that the statue represents the younger Aristippus, called in 
antiquity Μητροδίδακτος, is unsatisfactory, as the latter was a comparatively 
insignificant person. It is easy, on the other hand, to suppose a famous 
statue of the founder of the Hedonist philosophy erected some time after 
his death, so that the chronological difficulty counts for no more than in the 
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case of the Demosthenes of Polyeuctus, set up in 289, or the Sophocles and 
Euripides of Lycurgus, set up in 342, to take two famous and obvious 
examples. As to Dr. Bernoulli’s argument from the leanness and wrinkles 
of the torso, and its consequent inappropriateness to the famous Aristippus, 
there is no proof that the apostle of pleasure may not have grown lean 
in his old age, or have been represented as lean by the artist. Moreover, 
we know that Aristippus when young devoted himself to the doctrines ot 
Socrates with such passion that he grew emaciated, pale, and thin,” which 
is at Jeast presumption that he would not grow over-fat in his later years. 
He certainly lived to be old, since he came to Athens to see Sucrates," and 
remained with him as a disciple tu his death in 399, though absent from the 
last scenes in Aegina, as Plato malicivusly nutes ;1* that he took disciples of 
his own in his master’s lifetime we know because he 15 said to have charged 
them a fee for his teaching, which sophistical proceeding deeply offended 
Socrates.8 He cannot therefore have been less than thirty at his master's 
death, and was probably much nearer forty, and at his death in or about 360 
he must have been seventy at least. 

It is satisfactory to add that, as the life-sized torso of Aristippus in the 
Palazzo Spada enables us to identify the British Museum statuette, so the 
latter in its turn furnishes the means of identifying as a portrait of 
Aristippus a splendid life-sized head of Greek marble in the Ufhzi™™ (PL IV.) 
which the present writer, with youthful rashness, formerly identified as 
Demetrius of Phalerum. (/.H.S. 1904, pp. 93-97 and Pl. IIL, here 
reprinted.) Some of the arguments used in that paper apply with equal 
force to Aristippus, and are therefore summarized here. (1) The head is 
bearded, and dates from the close of the fourth century; therefore, though 
its character is rather that of the man of the world, it must represent a 
philosopher. (2) The closest parallels among identified philosophic portraits 
are offered by the heads of Aristotle and Theophrastus; the head therefore 
represents a member of a courtly rather than an ascetic sect. (3) The 
portrait belongs to the school of Lysippus. As to the last point, I find 
myself in agreement with Dr. Arndt, who sees in it ‘skopasisches Pathos aber 
mehr lysippische Formen’ rather than Dr. Amelung, who identifies it as a 
work of the second Attic school: as we have seen above, the body to which 
the head belongs is already recognised as not earlier than Lysippus. 

I must confess that the likeness between this head and the ‘ Isocrates’ 
of Achilles Statius (nlustrinm Virer. ut erstant in urbe express: cviltis, 


1S Plut. de curios. 2. analogy to our portrait is said to exist in the 
1. Plut. Jur. ett. head of the Sandal-binder which is universally 
ly Phaed. 59 (Ὁ. aseribed to the school, if not to the hand. of 
i DL. 11. 8, 65. Lysippus. Restorations: herm, neck, paits of 


Ma Dutschke, «int. Bild. in Oberitalicn, the beard, outer tims of the ears, and tip of the 
No, 422, Vol. IIL. p. 259; Amelung, Fuarer nose. The head struck me, when I examined 
diiech dee Antiken in Florenz, No, 128; Arndt it ten years ayo, as the finest Greek male 
Bruckmann, Gr. wu. rom. Lortr. 341-2. Cf, — portrait in Florence. 

E.¥. text to Nos. 733-4, in which the nearest 
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Romeae, 1569, Formis Antonii Lafreri) which is noted by Diitschke (Anm. p. 
259) is to my eyes extremely slight; but that the same writer was right in 
considering the head that of an elderly man I have now no doubt whatever. 
He also states a fact noted apparently by no other writer, that the Florentine 
head bore the name of Alcibiades, given to 1t, one may guess, from its likeness 
to the gem (Fig. 2) published by Faber and reproduced by Visconti (Icon. 
Gr. I, 16, 3), from whom our cut is taken. J was not aware that the name 
of Alcibiades had been applied to the Florentine head when in J.H.S, 1904, 
p. 95, I drew attention to the fact that head and gem represent the same 
person: that it 15 so a comparison of Pl. IV. with Fig. 2 will at once make 
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Fic. 2.—ARISTIPPUs. (From a Gem.) 


clear. The gem was apparently in existence in 1873, when ΔΙ. Houssaye 
received a cast of it from Italy (Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1873, p. 477), but 
its present whereabouts are unknown; it will be seen that the drapery 
corresponds with that worn by Aristippus in the statues, as does also that of 
the restored herm on which the Florentine head is now placed, and as there 
is nothing in the gem as we know it from the reproductions to arouse 
suspicion, we may provisionally consider it as a third example of the portrait 
of Aristippus. 

But a more serious question is this: would Aristippus, of whose 
luxurious and effeminate dress we hear so much from the tradition-mongers, 
be represented in the simple cloak of the philosopher? Even if we had no 
proofs, we might answer that a disciple of Socrates, who always wore this 
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garment,” and the head of a philosophical school would certainly be so 
represented in an official statue, even if he ‘breathed odours’ (Luce. Diul. 
Mort. 205) in ordinary life; that Aristippus did actually wear this dress we 
know from Plutarch.”? and from the famous story given by Suidas*! and 
Stobaeus,” which relates how Dionysius persuaded Aristippus tu put off his 
τρίβων and to put on a purple robe and dance, whereupon Plato reproached 
him with a quotation from the Baechue, 


οὐκ av δυναίμην θῆλυν ἐνδῦναι στολήν, 
to which Aristippus replied with another quotation from the same play, 


καὶ yap ἐν βακχεύμασιν 
Ἢ > ὦ , ? , 
ova 1) γε σώφρων ov διαφθαρήσηεται. 


The only works of art to throw light on this matter of philosophic dress 
are the statues of philosophers in our museums and private collections, 
most of which wear the τρίβων ; but of these only two can with any safety 
be identified, the Chrysippus digitis computans of the Louvre, and the 
bronze Hermarchus of New York ;** both represent the head of a philosophic 
school in his official dress, though one is standing and the other sitting; the 
former, whose head is unfortunately missing, hardly falls short of our 
Aristippus in its realistic rendering of the forms of age. 

The statue in the Palazzo Spada corresponds then exactly with what 
we should expect from the literary evidence as to his dress and appearance 
and with the available monumental evidence as to the way in which the 
head of a philosophic school was represented in art, but 1t is now recognised 
as only a copy, though a Greek copy, of an earlier original which must have 
belonged to the earlv Hellenistic period; the drapery is treated with com- 
parative simplicity, the flesh with much realism, and both are earlier in stvle 
than the analogous statuette in the Barracco collection, although this latter 
is probably earlier in date than the Spada statue, which though a copy of 
an earlier original belongs to only the end of the second or beginning of the 
first century B.C. 

What is the relation between the statue and the statuettes ’ In the first 
we have a figure leaning forward, his chin in his right hand, his elbow 
resting on the right thigh, while his left hand, wrapped in his himation. lies 
across his lap; the head turned sharply to the left : one of the sandalled feet 
is drawn back, the other advanced. In the statuettes we have a man sitting 
almost upright, his right elbow resting on his left arm, which lies across his 








different. 

-3 For litetature see Bernoulli it. p. 158. 

4 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mus un of 
Arts, 1911, p. 130; Delbruck, aat, Portr. Pl. 
Poets of the period, it may be noted, wear 


19 Symp. 219 B; Protag. 335 ἢ. 

3) de fort, et vict. Alex. i. 3. Diogenes Laer- 
tius even uses the contemptuous word ῥάκος of 
his dress in one passage (ii. 8, 67). 

1 S.9, ᾿Αρίστιππος. 26. 


2 Serenus in Stob. Flor. v. 46. quoted by 
A. S. Wilkins on Horace, Ep I. xvii. 80. The 
quotation is given under different circumstances 
by Athenaeus (544 ¢). The text of all three is 


an underdress, as the Posidippus and Menander 
of the Vatican and the Menander medallion 
and relief of Marburg and the Lateran. 
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lap wrapped in the himation ; his sandalled feet are crossed in front of him. 
The differences between them are simply caused by the variation in the 
position of the left arm; because it does not support the right arm, this has 
to rest on the thigh, with the result that the figure leans forward, and draws 
back his right foot to give additional support to the arm; whereas in the 
statuette the support given to the right arm by the left makes the upright- 
ness of the figure and the crossing of the feet in front a position both natural 
and comfortable, as an attempt to realise either posture will at once shew. 
Against these differences must be sect the undoubted fact of the general 
resemblance of the two types, the lean philosopher in his simple dress resting 
his head in his hand, the sharp turn of the head to the left, and still more 
the feature peculiar to the statue and statuettes alone among the dozens of 
seated figures that have come down to us, the left hand lying across the lap 
completely wrapped in the himation. We can infer from literary evidence 
that the Cyrenaics like the Peripatetics would wear a short beard, and 
we see in the statue as in the statuettes that the beard must have been 
cut close or it would have left its mark on the breast. The statue, as is 
universally agreed, represents Aristippus; can the statuettes, which resemble 
it in general character and in the particular detail of the veiled hand which 
is known in no other philosophic—and I think in this form in no other 
male—statue, represent anyone else? The statuettes are replicas of a 
-famous philosophic statue, and the tvpe of beard preserved by the British 
Museum replica is only appropriate to one or two schools. The statue, 
though clearly derived from an earlier original—witness the comparative 
simplicity of the drapery—presents the characteristic features of the 
statuettes, the lean and wrinkled body, the head resting in the right hand, 
the left arm completely hidden in the himation and (by inference) the short 
beard. May we not conclude that the Aristippus Spada is a life-sized copy 
of a different and earlier original, and that in the four statuettes we have 
reproductions of a later Hellenistic variant of the original type, altered 
slightly in composition but carefully preserving the gestures and the essential 
features of the original ? 

Is it possible to assign the work to any school? The strong resem- 
blance of the British Museum head to the recently discovered Aristotle is 
suggestive, and it is hard to assign the Aristotle to any but the school 
of Lysippus, the official sculptor to the court of Alexander. Nothing is more 
probable than-that Aristippus’ grandson, namesake, and successor should have 
erected a statue in honour of his grandfather and predecessor as Tophon did 
in honour of Sophocles and Theophrastus of Aristotle, and should commission 
one of the great realistic sculptors of the day, the old Lysippus himself— 
sculptor of a famous portrait of Socrates and of ideal portraits of Aesop and 
the Seven Sages—or one of his sons, or his brother Lysistratus, inventor of 
casting from the human face, to produce a statue. There isno such dramatic 
appeal to the emotions as in the statue of Demosthenes with his clasped hands 
and ‘ Fiery soul which, working out its way, Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’erinformed its tenement of clay’; self-contained and reflective the 
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philosopher sits, the embodiment of Lucian’s ‘charming and gracious and 
most clubbable man, * ‘one of the greatest of philosophers, the same 
writer (de Puras. 33) elsewhere calls him, the Wise Man of tradition and 
Horace : 

omnis Aristippunr decuit color et stutus ef res, 

temptantem maiora, fere pruesentibus aequiim. 

contru, quem duplict panno patientia velat, 

mirabor, vitue vie si conversa decebit6 


Such praise as this must be remembered, and set against the hostile hints 
of Plato and Xenophon. the mystic and the simple-minded soldier, and the 
grosser stories of the late compilers. 

The orginal of the Spada statue was obviously life-sized; what of the 
statuettes ? Can they too be derived froma larger work, or must we assume an 
original ona small scale ? The little heads in bronze and marble of Zeno, 
Demosthenes, Epicurus. Hermarchus, Pseudo-Seneca, from Herculaneum, are 
hardly parallels, as they do not aim at reproducing more than the head; 
other seated figures on a small scale exist, at Ince,” for instance, the headless 
Moschion of Naples, and the statuette of Hermarchus at New York already 
alluded to; but they are rare. Much more interesting and suggestive 15 
the fact recorded by Lucian that the physician Antigonos of Cos was in the 
habit of carrying about with hin a statuette of Hippocrates a cubit high:* 
this, as Dr. Bernoulli justly says,” indicates that the use of herms in private 
circles did not prevail so exclusively as existing monuments would lead us to 
suppose, It cannot be doubted that a portrait of Hippocrates was not 
originally made on so small a scale: it is prubable that the countryman and 
disciple of Hippocrates had this figure made for his own convenience. Why, 
however, should four replicas of a portrait of Aristippus on a small scale 
exist. and on a large scale only one? It may well be that, as the Cyrenaics, 
in later times at least, were not an important educational body, or even, 
apparently, a highly organised school’ they would need few portraits of the 
founder for public use, few, that is to say, on a large scale; the later 
Cyrenaics were individuals rather than members of a great organisation. 
admirers rather than apostles: if they wished for a portrait of their founder 
it would be for personal reasons, su that a statuette a cubit high would 
suit them better than a reproduction of the origina! on its proper scale : 
and that the original of the statuettes, as well as of the Spada statue, 
was life-sized the analogy of the small heads from Herculaneum and the 
statuettes of Hermarchus and Hippocrates leave little doubt. This theory 


Ὁ Bus καὶ κεχαρισμένος καὶ συμποτικώτατο, 7 Clarac, 846, No, 2131: Michaelis, lu. 
Vera Hist, 18. This passage and the conten- Mur. p 352. 
tion of Viee and Virtue shonld be put against τ Philops. 21. 
Lucian’s humorous attack on him as a glutton, °° Gr. Ikon. i. p. 164. 
a master of vices, an unsaleable lot, in J. 49 ‘the list of names given by Diogenes 
Auvetw, 12, Laertius (ii. 8. 7) isa shot one. Cf. Gomperz 


"ὁ Ep, i. xvii, 25 : ep. Naf. ii. 3. 100. chapters on Aristippus and his school. 
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is confirmed by the existing portraits of the heads of other schools; the 
Stoics and Peripatetics were large and flourishing teaching bodies: portraits 
of Aristotle and Chrysippus would therefore be wanted for the schools; it 
was Aristotle’s successor Theophrastus who ordered a portrait of the master 
to be set up in the sanctuary (ἱερόν) of the school (Diogenes Laertius v. 
2. 14) and of the popularity of their portraits in later times we hear 
from Juvenal (Sat. τι. 6):— 
quamquam plena omnia gypso 
Chrysippi invenias; nam perfectissimus horum est, 
Si quis Aristotelem similem vel Pittacon emit. 


Personal feeling rather than formal discipleship characterised the later 
admirers of Aristippus, if we may take Horace as a type ; and an objet d’art 
in the shape of a reduced copy of the entire statue, which has every mark of 
being a characteristic portrait, rather than a life-sized reproduction would 
be more in keeping with their private wants. 

The Spada statue then appears to be a careful copy of an early 
Hellenistic original, the statuettes to be reproductions of a second and 
shghtly later type, in which a variation on the original pose introduced 
certain modifications of position, but preserved the essential features, the 
emaciated body, the chin resting in the right hand, the left hand and arm 
wrapped in the himation, and the turn of the head to the left to be inferred 
from the position of the neck. The British Museum bronze preserves the 
head, and furnishes a basis for further identification. For the first time 
therefore we possess two variants of the same subject in different materials, 
from different originals, and on different scales, excellent examples both of 
the portrait destined respectively for public and for private use.* 


NOTE ON THE BRITISH McsEUM PASTE BEARING THE NAME OF 
ARISTIPPUS. 


The authenticity of this gem, which bears a head of the philosopher 
between three busts of the appropriate deities, Dionysus, Apollo, and 
Athena, and a full-length figure of Aphrodite crowning the poet, and the 
inscription APIETITITTO€, was accepted by Furtwangler and Bernoulli; but 
Dr. Studniczka has pointed out that the type of the philasophic bust wearing 
a chlamys fastened by a brooch on the shoulder is never found before the 
Renaissance, and that the gem is (as the present writer had independently 
noted) a worked-up and often repeated version of the Orsini cornelian of 
Gallaeus (Imagines 32), itself an uninscribed as attributed to ee ae 





31 The type of the seated philosopher, as Mr. XIX.3; XXI. 25: other specimens, in Mainz 
Walters pointed out to me, is found on Roman and in the Bachofen collection in Basle, are 
lamps: Keramike Funde in Haltcrn, in Miith. mentioned, 7.6. p. 207. 

d, Altertums Kommission fir Westfalien, ν, Pl. 
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on the ground that Pirro Ligorio possessed a similar but inscribed head in 
marble. As both have long disappeared, the portraits cannot be judged 
at first hand, but the foundation for the name is so slight that it is most 
unlikely to be correct, As to the paste, apart from the doubtful character of 
the portrait, the Aphrodite strikes me as suspiciously like an adaptation 
of the Venus de’ Medici; the lyre of Apollo and the cup held by Dionysus 
to his lips are far from satisfactory in their respective positions, and suggest 
a Renaissance rather than a Roman origin, which does not make the 
coincidence of the principal head with the Aristippus type identified on such 
precarious grounds by Renaissance authors at all less suspicious. The 
evidence is all against the retention of the paste as a genuine ancient 
portrait of Aristippus, and Dr. Winter’s ingenious conjecture, that we have 
an Aristippus in a philosophic head at Berlin and its replicas which he 
compares with the gem and considers on « priuri grounds quite satisfactory, 
therefore falls to the ground. (Winter, Festschrift fiir Theodor Gomiperz, 
pp. 486 segq.: the head and one of its replicas are also published by Arndt 
in Gr. τι. rom. Portr. 361-2, 363-4.) 

One other late Renaissance portrait of Aristippus exists, as 
Dr. Studniezka points out, in a large medal by Claude Varin (#. Lyons, 
1630-1654) in the British Museum (no reverse type). The inscription reads 
ARISTIPPVS CIRENENSIS, and the portrait is a reproduction of the Spada 
head with the addition of a tunic round the edge of the bust, which is in 
high relief, and the exaggeration of the rugged features and wrinkled neck 
of the original. Its chief interest is the evidence it affords for the reading 
Aristippus adopted by Varin, and later by Cassiano del Pozzo, as against the 
almost universally accepted Aristoteles or Aristides, for the inscription of 
the statue in the Palazzo Spada. It is worth while to mention, for the 
sake of completeness, that on his monument to Dr. Joseph Warton in 
Winchester Cathedral, Flaxman represents that headmaster as teaching a 
group of Winchester scholars in the shadow of two herms representing Homer 
and Aristotle. The latter, of course, is a copy of the head of the Spada 
statue: it also appears in Barry’s painting of the Elysian Fields at the 
Society of Arts, side by side with Plato and cluse to Socrates. The true 
head of Aristotle has been recently carved as a finial over one of the doorways 
of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, itscompanion head being that of Plato. 

The ‘ Alcibiades’ gem (Fig. 2) received its name according to Faber 
(Imay. Illustr. 4) from its likeness to one on which was engraved the same 
head together with that of Socrates, the latter’s naine being imscribed in 
Greek letters: it is impossible to assume on such evidence that the likeness 
existed or that the gem was genuine, but at least there is no improbability 
in finding a head of Aristippus side by side with that of Socrates, and it is 
perhaps in favour of the gem that only the name of Socrates was inscribed, 
since a Renaissance forger would probably have added that of Alcibiades 
as well. 

KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. 


NOTES ON LYSCRIPTIONES GRAECAEF Y. 1. 


THE editor of the recent volume of the Jnscriptiones Graecae, which 
comprises the inscriptions of Laconia and Messenia, is to be congratulated 
upon the conclusion of a long and arduous task, and still more upon the 
careful and scholarly manner in which that task has been accomplished. 
Undertaken originally by Max Fraenkel, who devoted to it the few months 
of life which remained to him after editing the Argolic inscriptions (1G. iv.), 
it was carried on by Hans von Prott, and after his sudden death in 1903 was 
entrusted by the Berlin Academy to Walter Kolbe, now Professor at the 
University of Rostock, who after almost ten years has completed it in a 
manner worthy of the august body under whose auspices it has been carried 
through. Out of 1626 inscriptions, 158 had not been previously published, 
while the texts of those which were already known have gained much by 
correction, based usually upon the copies of the editor or of von Prott, and 
by judicious restoration. The present writer has to acknowlege a number of 
errors and omissions in the epigraphical section of the Sparta Musewm 
Catulogue which are set right in this volume. 

While it must be of great interest to all students of Greek epigraphy 
and antiquities, the work will receive a specially warm welcome in this 
country, in view of the large part taken by the British School at Athens 
since 1905 in the discovery of new Laconian inscriptions and in securing 
more exact and trustworthy copies of those already published. 

There is a sense 1n which this volume is final and definitive. Yet inas- 
much as the editor has gathered together between its covers most of the 
materials necessary for the appreciation and criticism of his labours, it is 
natural that others should try to check some of his results and, it may be, to 
carry the work yet a little farther toward perfection. I add notes οἵ ἃ few of 
the points which have struck me on a first glance through its pages: the 
fact that the questions dealt with are apparently so trifling must be regarded 
as my tribute to the success of Professor Kolbe’s undertaking. 


No. 217. The stone in question is in the Sparta Museum, where it bears 
the number 446. The text is so mutilated that I did not think it worth 
while to publish in the Catalogue all I could decipher, but gave only a few 
words and phrases for purposes of identification. To win as much as he has 
done is a triumph of von Prott, but unhappily the corrosion of the stone’s 
surface has gone so far that it 15 impossible to restore a continuous text. 
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69,71. In 69 Il. 30-35 and in 71 6 ll. 23-89 we have a list of the 
Spartan νομοφύλακες who held office in the year of Cassius <Aristoteles, 
shortly after 150 a.D. The fourth name in each case (69 |. 34, 71 5 1. 37) is 
written MNEPIKAHS upon the stone, and is transcribed by Kolbe. following 
Boeckh and the Spartu Museum Catalogue, ἸΤο(πλιος) M(éupeos) ἸΠερικλῆς. 
This reading I now regard as untenable. The present case must be 
treated entirely on its own merits, since this Pericles is nut elsewhere 
mentioned. 

In none of the 34 other instances in the present volume in which the 
collocation Πόπλιος Μέμμιος occurs do we find this monogram of Flom used. 
Πόπλιος is, it is true, sometimes abbreviated to 1 (7 times) and far more 
frequently to M with a small o placed inside (15 times) or above it (once, in 
197): but Μέμμεος, though abbreviated eight times to ME, standing 
separately or in ligature, is never shortened to M, and it is extremely unlikely 
that, even were 1t so far abbreviated, 1 would be combined with ἢ in a 
single monogram.! On the other hand, Pomponius is written nine times in 
full, four times as Πομπώ, once as Tow (546), twice as A (37, 71 «), while 
Pompeius. which is most freyuently written in full, is abbreviated once to 
Πομπή (557) and seven times to Hlou.? In four of these last seven cases 
NOM are written separately, once (170) the © 15 engraved within the Π to 
which a small Μ is added by ligature, while twice (464 ll. 2,12) we have 
exactly the monogram of ΠΟΜ with which we started. 

It seems to me therefore that in 69 and 71 we must read either 
Πομ(πήϊος) Περικλῆς or Πομ(πώνιος) Περικλῆς, preferably the former. The 
absence of a praenomen need cause us no uneasiness, since the omission is 
very common and is found on both lists in the case of the following name 
ΠᾺάκίκιος) Xpucoyovos. I call attention to this correction because this 
example is frequently adduced to illustrate the lengths to which the Grecks 
carried their practice of abbreviation (Franz, Elementa, 353). 


177. Amongst the catalog: rolleyioruin mecerti figures a fragment of a 
list of names, of which the last two are, according to Kolbe’s transcription, 


[Μαντεις + Φώλειππος (ΦιλίππουῚ 

[ΘἸεόδωρος (ἐ)ξαγητάς. 
The note is added : ‘ ἐξαγητάς scripsi ratus litteram E a lapicida omissam vel 
= et E in ligatura E coniunctas esse.’ 

A μάντις 15 found in each of the lists of Ταινώριοι (210-212), in the only 
complete list of οἱ σιτηθέντες (209 1. 13, omitted in the Index) and in that of 
the ἱεροθύται (141 1. 5), and I believe that similar functionaries are here referred 
to, though Kolbe has placed them (p. 348 f.) in a different class. Further, I 
cannot accept ἐξαγητάς : the absence of a patronymic is, though not conclusive, 





tM. Αὐρ. is written in monogram on an Attic Memmius. 
grave-stone (7. σ΄, ili. 1355), but that belongs to 5.1 have omitted the monogram of Moy in 
a considerably later date, and the collocation 1483, for which see my note below. 
Marcus Aurelius is far commoner than Publius 
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against this interpretation, while the only title of this kind known at Sparta— 
ἐξηγητὴς τῶν Λυκουργείων ἐθῶν (554 |. 14)—suggests a man who, if he 
occurred at all in such a list as this, would at least take precedence of his 
colleague. In 2121.46 a certain Κλέων ἐξ ᾿Αγήτας appears as secretary of 
the Tatvdpior: there Conze and Michaelis wrote ἐξαγητάς, but Foucart’s 
transcription (based on the analogy of numerous examples of a similar use of 
ἐξ, ἐκ and ἐγ in 209 and 212) is certainly preferable, and the phrase is to be 
interpreted ‘Cleon freedman of Ageta.’ We should, I think, read (ἐδξ ᾿Αγήτας 
in 177, though the Ageta here referred to can hardly be the same as that of 
212, if the former belongs to the first century after, the latter to the first 
century before, our era. 

I agree with Kolbe in the first part of his statement (p. 70), ‘certum 
duco ἐξ significare libertum et per compendium scriptum esse pro ἐξελεύθερος ᾿: 
but the second seems to me less likely in view of the fact that ἐξ is used 
before vowels (also ἐξ Περφίλας, 209 |. 22), while ἐκ or ἐγ occurs before 
consonants (209 Il. 24, 26, 29). I take it therefore to be the preposition 
rather than an abbreviation of ἐξελεύθερος. 


229, ‘ Diffido lectiony is von Wilamowitz’s note. But Fraenkel’s reading 
is fully borne out by a copy made by myself when visiting Kalyvia Sochiotika 
with Professor R. C. Bosanquet in December,-1903, when the inscription was 
uncovered and thoroughly cleaned. The letters are carefully engraved and are 
all perfectly clear. A curious fact is that the final A on the stone is so far 
from the right hand margin as to make it unlikely that anything followed: if 
this is so, we have here another example of the use of a for ἀνέθηκεί--αν) of 
which 981 affords an instance. 

To the various spellings of Qowappoorpia I called attention in J.H.S. 
xxv. 50 ἢ, and in J.A.S. xxx. 100 I gave a list of the occurrences of the word. 
Owing to changes made in the numeration of J.G@. v. 1. after the first proofs 
were in print, No. X should be read 1390 instead of 1388, No. XI. 1447 
instead of 1439: No. IX occurs in the present volume among the Addenda 
as 1511. 

The riddle of the first line I cannot solve, but have a suspicion that in 
this hyperarchaistic text the mother and father of the dedicatrix may be 
mentioned, in which case we must read Ὃ βρέμω instead of Οβριμώ. If we 
accept the latter reading and make it refer to ‘a human being, we are 
confronted by the difficulty of the singular number in σειναρμόστρηα. Or 
can there be a reference to ‘Ofpiye, the by-name of Persephone given us by 
Lycophron 698 ? 


596. In the Addendu (p. 304) Kolbe accepts the reading παρ(αδόξου) 
ἀρ(ίστου), which I suggested in J.H.S. xxxil, 103 on the analogy of what 
are now J.G. v. 1.305, 554 and 555 6: further examples of the same collocation 
are found in 5538, 555 4, 628 and [641]. 


683. The editor seems to have overlooked my eorrection προστάτ[ου 
πόϊλεως (B.S.A. x. 69), and continues to read προστάτ[ου τῆς πόλεως in 1. 7, 
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There is, however, no room for the article, and in 547 the same man is 
entitled προστάτης πόλεως. Cf. 32 A 4 ἐπιμελητὴς πόλεος. 


1142, An archaic ex-voto from the village of Marius, written retrograde, 
has in its first line the dedicator’s name 


SOTNAMT 3 


which Kolbe transcribes ’E.. μαντος, adding the note: ‘’E[p]éuavros sive 
᾿Ε[χ]έμαντος legi posse concedit editor. “Exyéuavtes in titulis Deltis, velut 
LG. xi. 199 A 32’ To me a much more probable conjecture seems 
᾿Ε[ν]ύμαντος. Everyone who deals with Greek inscriptions knows by 
experience how liable y and T are to be confused, and though the name does 
not occur elsewhere its existence in Laconia need cause no surprise. For we 
already know from Spartan inscriptions of an ᾿Ενυμακρατίδας, the son of 
Damonon (213 passim) and of a patronomus ‘Evupavtiadas (97, 280), and 
the latter points to the existence of a name *’Evupavtias, as ᾿Αρχιάδας to 
᾿Αρχίας, Καλλιάδας to Καλλίας, ete. “Evupa must be taken as a Laconian 
form of ὄνομα," which commonly occurs as ὄνυμα in Dorian dialects, giving 
rise to such names as ᾿Ονυμακλῆς at Troezen and Megara, Ὀνύμαρχος and 
᾿Ονυμοκλῆς at Cyrene, 'Ovdpavdpos at Cos, Calymna and Halasarna, Ὀνύμων 
at Corinth and Rhodes, ’Ovupas at Megara.t Bechtel-Fick, Die griech. 
Personennamen, 225, gives ᾽Ονομάντιος as a Greek name. 

A further possibility would be to read ᾿Ε τ]ύμαντος, and to connect it 
with the Spartan names ᾿Ετυμοκλῆς (604; Xen. Hell. ν. 4. 22, 32, vi. 5. 33; 
Plut. Agesil. 25), ᾿ΕπΠἸυμοκλήδεια (488, 534, 591) and with “Erupos, ᾿Εἰτύμα, 
᾿Ετύμων, ᾿Ετυμώνδας known from other states.” But this restoration -appears 
to me less probable than the other. 


1213. Kolbe rightly interprets the inscription py on a large ball of black 
marble as equivalent to μίναϊ) 7. His note is ‘sphaera, cuius radius 0,075 in 
ponderis habet cirea 4600 g vel, si minam 655 g habere duxeris, septem 
minas. But ἢ can hardly bear the value 7; 1t must denote 8, and the 
weight of the mina, if the total of the ball is rightly estimated, will be 575 
grammes. 


1280. If Z really stands on the stone after the name of Cratesiclea in 
1. 10, it might be explained, hke AB in 772 and ΚΕ in 1299, as giving the 
age of the deceased, seven years. 


1483. P is here transcribed Γ(αΐου) Πομπίωνίου). That the monogram 
is intended to contain five letters I strongly doubt, still more that it is 
intended to represent two names. Here too we have to deal, I believe, with 
a shortened form for Πομί(πηΐου) or Πομίπωνίου). See my note on 69 
(above). 

Marcus N. Top. 
3 0, Hoffmann, S.G.D.7. iv. 4.1, p. 694. names in δ΄, α΄. ἢ)... iv. 
4 For references see the Indexes of proper ® Pape-Benseler, HF Grterbuch, s.r. 





THE CABALIANS OF HERODOTUS. 


Ix Herodotus in. 90, in the second satrapy, along with the Mvsians and 
Lydians, are included the Lasonians and the Cabalians and the “Tyevvets. A 
distinction is made between the Lasonians and the Cabalians. In vil. 76-77, 
three tribes are commanded in the army of Xerxes by Badres, son of 
Hystanes.! The first name has dropped out, the second people are the 
Maeonian Cabalians who are called Lasonians, the third are the Milyae. 
The words Καβηλέες οἱ Myioves seem to make a distinction between the 
Lasonians and other Cabalians who are not Maeonians. Probably therefore 
the missing name in ch. 76 1s Καβηλέες, omitted by copyists under the 
impression that the same people were being counted twice over. But the 
historian really meant to distinguish between the native Cabalians and 
the Lasonians who were of Maeonian origin and presumably immigrants. 
Accordingly in 111. 90, instead of Aacoviwv καὶ Καβαλίων καὶ “Tyervéwv, we 
should perhaps read Aacoviwv καὶ Καβαλίων ἐγγενέων." 

When Strabo records (p. 631) that the people of Cibyra are said to be 
descended from Lydians who occupied Cabalia, he no doubt refers to the 
same people whom Herodotus calls Maeonian, for though Lydians and 
Maeonians were probably originally distinct, the difference was so early 
obliterated that its existence was a matter of dispute, and Strabo himself 
deciles against it (p. 625). At a later date Cabalia was colonized by 
Pisidians (p. 631). This was probably after the time of Herodotus, who 
never mentions Pisidians at all. 

Four languages, says Strabo, were formerly spoken in Cibyra,—those of 
the Pisidians, the Solymi, the Greeks, and the Lydians. On the preceding 
page (630) he had stated, no doubt on the same authority, that the Cabalians 
were said to be Solymi. It was mere antiquarian affectation to speak of 
their language as that of the Solymi, who were long extinct if they ever 


* He commanded all three nations, τούτων are often called Lycian, ey. Μενεδήμιον. It 
πάντων ἦρχε. When only two nations were Stephanus preserves one of the numerous ancient 
joined under one commander, as the Phrygians emendations isee Baehr, Herod. το]. iv. pp. 
and Armenians (ch. 73), Herodotus says τούτων 467, 488, etc.) it is in that ease unsound, for 
συναμφοτέρων ἦρχε Aptéxuns. Thethree tribes Etenna must have been in the first satrapy. 
were theretore neighbours. like Milyas which cut it off from the second: 

2 Cf. Αἰγύπτιοι ἐγγενέες, 11, 47, Ὕτεννα πόλις 8606. Arrian, i. 24, 5, and Strabo, p. 631: ef. 
Λυκίας (St. Byz.) seems to be Ἔτεννα in Pam- — Polybius, v. 72, 5. 


phylia. Towns in the Roman Lycia-Pamphylia 
inf 
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existed but there is nu reason to doubt the fact of its survival.  Pisidian 
and Greek were both probably of later introduction, but it is evident that in 
the time of Herodotus Cabalia must have been occupied by two separate 
races, the native Cabalians or ‘Solymi’ and the immigrant Maeconians or 
Lydians, speaking two distinct languages. These he seems to have distin- 
guished in iil. 90 as Καβάλιοι ἐγγενέες and Λασόνιοι, and fin vi. (6-77 as 
Καβηλέες simply and Καβηλέες οἱ Myioves, Λασόνιοι δὲ καλεόμενοι. 


W. ARKWRIGHT. 


πο σσν i ESS aa 


7 See Enatosthenes (Phny, v. 30. ΤῊ in Homer, where they are ne more lastorical 
Solymi of Choerilus are a fiction ssee Petersen than Bellerophon’s other opponents, the Ama- 
in Lanckoronski, Villes de la Pamphulie, et. zons and the Chimarra. They were probably 


ii. δι, Lhey have no separate existence except native deities. 


H.S.—VOL. XXNIV. ᾿ 


THE BOSTON COUNTERPART OF THE LUDOVISI THRONE. 


Ix the last volume ot this Jowrneul is an article by Professor E. A. 
(;ardner entitled ‘The Boston Counterpart of the ‘“ Ludovisi Throne.’’ In 
the following pages I wish to make clear that had Professor Gardner been 
more familiar with the inarble itself of which he wrote, and had he not based 
his criticism mainly upon a study of photographs and casts, he could hardly 
hold the very poor opinion of it which he expresses. His article is difficult 
to answer point by point because statements of personal feeling are largely 
mingled with others of fact or assumed fact ; aesthetic criticism 1s inter- 
spersed with archaeological statement, and both, I believe 1t can be shown, 
with some misunderstanding and error. The article really refutes itself 
by proposing several alternative origins for the ‘Throne. Such a criticisin 
is worth but little, 1f the criteria for detecting a forgery are so uucertain that 
the critic 1s not sure whether they prove the object Neo-Attic or modern. 

That the two ‘Thrones’ are unique objects, the use and decoration 
of which are not yet understood in all points, is true. They also differ in 
style in a very interesting way. But Professor Gardner’s suggestion that the 
Boston ‘ Throne’ is a modern forgery 1s preposterous. He himself can do no 
more than point out certain peculiarities in the carving and design, which he 
calls ‘awkward, ‘affected, and full of ‘artistic defects, as proof of his 
suggestion. Many of these defects, however, do not exist in the original. 
Had Professor Gardner had more opportunity to study the original, he would 
realise that, no matter what terms he applied to the expression of the faces, 
they are not the expressions visible in the photographs he publishes. Also 
his suggestion that the surface may have been artificially weathered, as in 
the case of the Aegina marbles, would scarcely have been made had he been 
familiar with the original. Thorwaldsen’s statement that it was diticult for 
him to distinguish between the original Aegina fragments and the restora- 
tions of his workmen, has little bearing on the marble under discussion. In 
the first place, Thorwaldsen, when he made the remark, was unquestionably 
thinking of the statues as finished and set up after their surfaces had been 
cleaned and re-worked by his assistants so that the restored portions would 
not appear too obviously new, though they are still perfectly easy to 
distinguish. The Boston ‘Throne’ has fortunately not been man-handled 
in any such way and its surface is in exceptionally pure condition. That 
Professor Gardner himself is uncertain of his premisses is clearly shown by 
his stating that, though in his opinion the marble cannot possibly have the 
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fifth century origin which general consensus of trained opinion gives If, If 
may be ‘later classical, probably Neo-Attic’ or ἃ modern imitation. The 
assumption that it is a modern forgery appeals most strongly to him. 
for this he says ‘ best explains’ 105 character. This idea he must, however. 
put ont of his head. Had he applied to the authonties of the Boston 
Museum or to the well-known collector who purchased the marble, or 
even to some of us who were in Rome at the time of its discovery, had he. 
that is, examined all the available evidence, it is inost unlikely that he 
would even have suggested the idea. 

Leaving aside, then, the utterly groundless theory that the Boston 
‘Throne’ is a modern forgery, there are lett for discussion and criticism 
Professor Gardner's two other main contentions: the one that the marble 1s 
su inartistic and full of defects that it cannot be an original work of the fifth 
century, the other that it may be a work of the Neo-Attic school. I will 
discuss the second of these two theories first and it will be seen that 
Professor Gardner's obvious dislike of the marble has led him into exagyer- 
ated and inaccurate statement, and has obviously blinded the eritical acumen 
displayed in his still most valuable Histury of Grech Sculpture. 

It will, I believe, be admitted that the Neo-Attic school 15 distinguished 
by a lack of simplicity both in the conception of the separate works and in 
their execution. They are the expression of an over-refined spirit which 
took pleasure in extreme subtleties of thought and delicacies of technique. 
rather than in vigorous directness. Most of the bas-reliefs of the school are 
obviously intended as panels to be set, like pictures, in walls or else to torm 
the ornament of marble vases (like the one by Sosibios in the Louvre) which 
probably served as decoration for public halls or gardens. The statues of the 
school show a similar character, as can be seen in the over-modelled and tense 
Torso Belvedere. In general, it may be said that the bas-reliefs are senti- 
mental and the statues dramatic. Professor Gardner, in his History just 
mentioned, discusses these monuments and speaks of their general use as 
decorative panels fp. 42) and points out with entire Justness how in them one 
sees the ‘quaintness of conventional archaic forms... svught after for its 
own sake’ (p. 14). In other passages he calls attention to their ‘ conventional 
and imitative character’ ‘p. 299), and finally and rightly calls them ° uver- 
retined and affected. Were one to read all the monographs by Hauser and 
others which have been published on the Neo-Attic school, one would learn 
nothing essential in regard to their quality that Professor Gardner has over- 
looked. His estimate of them is thoroughly sound and well-stated. He 
uses but one word I would question, and that is the word ‘affected. This 
implies a knowledge of the artist’s mind which we do not possess. Fora 
work of art to express atfectation it must express feelings which the artist 
does not really have, but which he merely pretends are those which govern 
him. What would be affected in the critic need not necessarily be sw in the 
artist. I dwell upon this point because Professor Gardner applies the same 
epithet—affectation—to the Boston ‘Throne’ and I hope to show that he is 
unjustified by anything but his own personal tecling in doing sv. 
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If now, keeping the general characteristics of the Neo-Attic school in 
mind, we study the Boston * Throne’ we shall see at once that no matter how 
poor a work of art it may be considered it cannot be a product of this 
school. That is absolutely impossible. No one looking at it with a truly 
critical eve, can find in the figures which are carved on its three sides, any 
trace of conventional or imitative forms. Were they so, there would not be 
the difficulty, which all students have felt, in explaining the meaning of the 
figures or in deciding to what school the artist belonged. Just as it 1s still 
impossible tu be sure from what school the sculptor of the Ludovisi * Throne ' 
came, because there is no other monument which resembles it, so it 1s 
impossible to be sure about the Boston ‘Throne.’ At present these two 
marbles are unique, and resemble only one another. What, however, can 
be stated with certamty is that the Boston ‘Throne’ does not resemble in 
the slightest degree any knuwn Neo-Attic monument. It has none of the 
decorative quality. the quality, that is, which shows itself when an artist 
desires to make a design pleasing in composition, colour, or chiaroscuro, 
without thought of anachronisms. or of giving any definite meaning tuo the 
scene represented. On the contrary, it is evident that the sculptor who 
earved the figures on the Boston ‘Throne’ had the intention of conveying 
a clear story by them, even if we are still unaware what that story was. 
Nor is there, as will be shown later, any trace of anachronism such as 
Professor Gardner suggests. Furthermore. the Boston ‘Throne’ does not 
repeut (even though it may reeall) a single known type, nor is there any 
trace of over-elaborated modelling. Finally, there is ne sign of the dwelling 
on archaic forms for the mere sense of their quaintness, which is the 
characteristic of archaistic work. This 15 not a mere statement of my 
personal judgment. Anyone who would prove the * Throne’ to be archaistic, 
must show in it signs that the sculptor possessed a greater knowledge of 
form and of technique than he wished the marble to display—that he was 
intentionally trying to hide his own capacities and reproduce the imper- 
tections of an earher age. This intentional self-limitation is the chief 
characteristic of archaistic artists in whatever epoch they may chance to hve, 
and in one way or another they invariably betray themselves. Strange as 
some of the figures on the Boston ‘Throne ’ are, and inexplicable as the main 
scene may, In our present state of knowledge, seem, it is still obvious that 
the sculptor im no way contradicted himself, and that the ‘Throne’ is 
aesthetically and technically united and self-contained. 

Having now controverted Professor Gardner’s arguments for the modern 
or Neo-Attic origin of the ‘Throne’ let us consider the evidence he brings 
forward against its being, as has been heretofore believed, a work of the fifth 
century B.C. It is, of course, admitted by cveryone, that, whatever the 
original purpose of the Ludovisi and Boston ‘ Thrones, they were in all 
probability pendants one to the other, and were made by different artists. 
Professor Gardner mentions the frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi 
as shuwing great differences in style between different portions, but over- 
throws the suggested comparison by pointing out that it is still a matter of 
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dispute whether the differing fraginents really belong to the same frieze. 
There are, however, other monuments which show similar differences in stvle 
between different portions. For instance, the two pediments at Olympia. 
and the metopes of the Parthenon. Or, to take a 511} more striking case. 
the small marble statue from Sunium, now im the New York Museum, in 
which we see a pre-Persian body crowned by a post-Persian head. It ts 
obvious that in the fifth century B.c., before the art of sculpture hac been 
completely mastered, the Greeks were not offended by contrasts of this 
sort. With such examples in one’s mind, one cannot agree with the state- 
ment in Professor Gardner's article (p. 74), that the ‘ difference between the 
Ludovisi and Boston portions’ 1s ‘ mexplicable.’ 

Professor Gardner next goes on to discuss the subject of the Boston 
‘Throne,’ and points out (but in a way that seems to Imply his disagreement } 
that ‘its very strangeness has been used as an argument in faveur of its 
genuineness. A perfectly good argument this 1s too, but Professor Gardner 
is putting the shoe on the wrong foot. He must remember that he is alinost 
the only archaeologist of nute who doubts the genuineness of the Boston 
‘Throne.’ The rest of us, who see no reason to question it, do not bring 
forward the * strangeness’ of the scene to prove its authenticity, because the 
‘strangeness 15 easily explicable by onr ignorance of much of Greek thought, 
but we would ask Professor Gardner. or anyone else who doubts the marble. 
to show us any recognised forgery that shows a similar strangeness. The 
‘Throne’ is by no means the only bit of ancient sculpture the meaning 
of which is not clear, and vet we can searcely think that Protessor Gardner 
will attempt to prove the Harpy Tomb or the headless figure of a vonth 
found at Subiaco and now in the Museum of the Terme in Roine to be 
forgeries because he cannot explain them. 

The two principal seated figures are called by Protessor Gardner 
‘affected and theatrical to a degree. and, although he finds similar contrasts 
in emotion shown in the work of fifth century vase paimters, he thinks 
unlikely that contemporary sculptors should show any such feeling. and that 
the explanation [ies in the Boston ‘Throne’ being a ‘direct imitation’ I 
suppose he means of the vase by Duris, which he mentions) or a “survival 
in later times of similar WineLieis If, however. it is a seerueral, he minst 
admit that such treatment existed in early times. It certainly did and was 
very characteristic of the se ulptrre of the best epochs in Greece. One ot the 
earliest instances is found in the δ ‘aphio cups, Which show a marked and 
sntentional dramatic contrast: another is seen in the Olympia pedimenrs. 
The seated old man in the East pediment, for example, 1s clearly intended to 
exhibit a dramatic contrast to the uther figures, and several of the Lapiths 
show the same in comparison to the fighting centaurs. So, too, strongly 
dramatic contrast is shown in many grave reliets, and a stronger expression 
of it would be hard to imagine than in the Athena and Satyr of Myron> 
famous group. 

Beyond these questions of feeling there is the final one of style, and it 
is 10 the study of this that Professor Gardner lets his lack of interest in, 
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his lack of appreciation for, the Boston marble betray his critical judgment. 
He points out that the marble does not illustrate as plainly as many others 
the principle of compressing the reliefs ‘as 1t were, between two planes, the 
plane of the background and the original front plane οὗ the slab.’ This 
principle is. as he justly remarks, a very common one in many early reliefs. 
Had he, however, studied the Boston ‘ Throne‘ in front of the original itself 
he would have seen that his statement, that 1t ‘shows no trace whatever of 
this principle,’ is a great exaggeration. So, too, it seems to me exaggerated 
to say that the figures ‘are in the round clumsily flattened against the 
ground of the relief’ But not only does Professor Gardner go too far 
in making these statements, he also deceives himself in laying altogether 
too great stress on the principle of the compression of reliefs between the 
background and the front plane of the slab. While many sculptors followed 
this rule, very many others did not, and it is casy to mention several 
‘genuine early Greek reliefs in which the projection of the figures varies so 
much and the planes of the relief are so completely ignored.’ Before 
mentioning these, it 15 worth while to point out one peculiarity of the two 
‘Thrones’ which seems to have escaped Professor Gardner’s notice. If the 
front plane (orginal plane of the slab) is much more noticeable in 
the Ludovisi than the Boston ‘Throne,’ the back plane is much more truly 
kept in the latter. In fact, when one looks from the end along the main 
scene of the Ludovisi ‘Throne’ one will notice that the back plane is not 
kept at all, but rises forward or sinks back like the surface of the sea. So 
much for the keeping to the front and back plane of the Ludovisi example. 
Now let me mention a few genuine Greek reliefs in which the figures 
project. One such, of a rather earlier date than the ‘Thrones, is in the 
Boston Museum. It represents a mounted warrior, and it is obvious not 
only that the figure was not compressed between two planes, as 
Professor Gardner thinks all genuine early reliefs should be, but also that 
the head of the horse was in the full round (Fig. 1). Again, in the metope 
of a fallen warrior from the Treasury of the Megarians at Olympia there is 
diversity of planes, and one sees traces, though less marked, in the Assos 
frieze and the Harpy Tomb. Surely the compression between two planes is 
not the most noticeable feature of the metopes from Selinus and Olympia, 
and Professor Gardner’s condemnation of the Boston ‘Throne’ on the score 
that the figures are really in the round and only clumsily Hattened against 
the background falls with equal force on many of these metopes, or on the 
figure of Apollo in the tomb relief from Thasos, which is in the Louvre. 
And what would he say to the figures decorating the columns from Ephesus 
or to grave-reliets which can be seen in the British Museum ? 

The next point Professor Gardner takes up is the composition of the 
Bosten reliefs, in which he tinds many defects. He points out that the two 
seated figures of the main scene project beyond the field of the relief 
Instead of this being an error in the composition it is a very subtle 
excellence. for if αὖ were not for this projection that of the figures on the 
sides would be very ugly when the larger relief was looked at, as one can see 
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in the Ludovisi ‘Throne, which in this respect is less excellent than the 
Boston une. Furthermore, the Greek sculptors did not always, by any means. 
consider themselves bound to consider the edge of the slab as the fixed 
outside limit of their composition. On the Harpy Tomb the winged creatures 
and other details project into the moulding on the sides and top, and in 
the grave stele of a warrior tound at Pella and now in the museum at 
Constantinople, the real field of the design is scarcely considered, yet this 
stele is neither a forgery nor inartistic. The Hegeso relief in Athens 
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is another case where the artist did not mind having the design spread over 
its assumed frame. and one who would call it clumsy or inartistic would be 
a stickler tor rules and incapable of understanding art or artists. These 
are just a few of many cases which could be mentioned, which show that it 
is an uncritical attitude of mind which presupposes rules formulated, more 
or less, from modern practice and then blames the ancient Greek artists tor 
not obeving them. The easy relation visible im the Boston > Throne 
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between the scene carved and the more or less fixed outline of the block, 
the bold and original way the material is treated, are typical of the best 
ancient Greek work and quite unlike Neo-Attic productions or those of 
modern forgers. 

Other criticisms by Professor Gardner of the composition of the figures 
on the Boston ‘Throne’ are equally mal ἃ propos, or so exaggerated as to be 
untrue. He says that the wings of the Eros ‘instead of filling the vacant 
space of the background, are awkwardly hidden behind the two seated 
figures. This is not the case, as it is only the very tips of the wings which 
are hidden and one arm partially hides one wing. Furthermore, I would 
suggest that this nanner of composing the figures so that they are shown 
to be in front of the Eros is not so stupid as it seems to Professor Gardner, 
but was done to suggest that the Eros was not really visible to the two 
seated women—much as the spiritual rather than the actual presence 
of Athena is suggested by her statue placed behind the warriors in the 
Aegina pediment, and the Apollo partly covered by the Lapiths on 
the temple at Olympia. 

Another peculiarity, says Protessor Gardner, of the Eros and the two 
seated women, is the ‘attempt to render them three-quarter face, in the 
heads of all three and in the upper parts of the bodies οὗ the two seated 
figures. This would be a peculiarity did it exist, but it does not do so. 
The head of the Eros is full front, and so too are the bodies of the women, 
and if Professor Gardner will ask a model to take this pose he will find that 
the body turns as nearly as possible full front without any unnatural strain. 
His criticism of the modelling of the breasts is. one must believe, founded 
on photographs, the lighting of which has deceived him, for on the original 
they do not seem ‘distorted.’ Nor does it seem to me that these seated 
figures are particularly exceptional in idea. ‘There are several examples of 
sculpture from the fifth century which show that there were many artists 
at that time who busied themselves with the treatment of figures seated and 
turning their bodies. One of the most remarkable is the metuope from 
Olympia representing Athena seated on a rock: others occur in terra-cotta, 
such as the ‘ Eleetra’ relief in the Louvre and one in the British Museum, 
while the Penelope statue in the Vatican is an example in the round. I do 
not mean to imply that any one of these is in every detail like the Boston 
figures, but Ido mean to say that they all exhibit similar imperfections in 
the rendering of the pose and that the Boston figures are perfectly true to 
fifth century style. 

As for the expression of the faces in which Professor Gardner sees a 
‘feeling of caricature, I can only say that they do not impress me in this 
way, nor (lues the obviously intentional differentiation in the expressions 
seem to me ‘alien to early Greek sculpture. The faces of the figures of 
the Olympia pediments are full of a similar dramatic contrast in expression. 
and I think no one will doubt that it existed between the fallen giant 
and the Goddess striding over him in the metope at Temple F at Selinus. 
It certainly was common enough a few vears after the Boston ‘Throne’ was 
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made, and so we can hardly doubt was attempted by the earlier artists. 
The vase painters who were contemporaries of the sculptor of the * Throne - 
represented dramatic contrasts in facial expression often enough, and so 
even if the artist of the ‘Throne’ succeeded only in giving ‘a feeling of 
caricature, as Professor Gardner thinks, still his attempt is exactly what 
one would expect, and entirely unlike anything to be seen in the Neo-Attic 
school. 

In this part of his criticism, as in others. Professor Gardner also goes 
too far in mixing supposition with fact when he says, ‘ Throughout there is 
the greatest possible coutrast to the simple and unaffected treatment of the 
face which we see in the three extant heads of the * Ludovist Throne.’ 
The faces of the two side figures on each ‘Throne’ are in repose. and 
Professor Gardner admits that there is at least a ‘clumsy eftort’ shown in 
the youth on the Boston ‘ Throne’ to ‘imitate the simplicity of the central 
figure of the Ludovist relief.’ So far as the heads on the Ludovisi Throne | 
are preserved they show quiet expressions, though to my eye there is a very 
distinct contrast between the expression of the * Aphrodite’ and the nude 
maiden. But πὸ comparison is possible in this regard between the 
‘Aphrodite’ group and the ‘Eros’ one, for in the former only one face Is 
preserved and we have no notion what the expression on the other two faces 
was. For this reason Professor Gardner's comparison of the Ludovisi side 
figures or the one head remaining of the chief scene with the group of taces 
on the Boston relief has little or no pornt. 

The draperies of the two seated women on the Boston relief can. 
according to Professor Gardner, hardly have been carved except by a sen} ptor 
who had ‘seen at least the frieze of the Parthenon and the Attic temb 
reliefs. This statement is, of course, more the expression of a general 
feeling than a real criticism, and I may. perhaps, be permitted to express 
my feeling that there is more essential likeness τὸ the work of the Parthenon 
in the folds that play hide and seek with the lower leg of the lefthand 
figure of the chief Ludovisi relief than in anything shown by the Boston 
figures. If the sculptor of the latter did know the Parthenon he certainly 
failed utterly to reproduce its fundamental qualities. 

There is, however, little to be gained in a discussion of this sort by 
merely stating my feelmg against Professor Gardner's. What is needed are 
actual examples and, so far as may be, proofs So T will only say that I 
cannot agree with what he says of the difference in the treatment of the 
hair of the Ludovist and Boston figures. It seems to me im all essential 
puints the same. The narrow band in the hair of the old woman on the 
Boston ‘Throne’ is of the same fashion as that worn by the Myronian 
Perseus in the British Museum or as that seen on certain Sicilian 
eons. 

In what he says of the hands and feet of the figures Protessor Gardner 
exaggerates once more. As for the hands, those on the Boston ‘Throne | do 
not seem to me either 50" affected in pose or so accurately realistic as he 
says. In pose they but show the daintines» that one sees again and ayrain 
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in early Greek art. The hands on the Ludovisi ‘Throne’ are noticeable 
chiefly for their absence, but in shape of heavy wrist and long-jointed fingers 
those which remain are very hke those of the Boston figures, while the 
spreading of the fingers of the woman playing the pipe is similar to 
that of the fingers of the lyre-plaver and due to a similar cause. Nor does 
the contrast seen by Professor Gardner in the feet on the two ‘Thrones’ 
seem to me to exist. Those of the Eros are without doubt bad, but the 
problem the sculptor had was an almost impossible one to solve and he did it 
much in the same way as the seulptor of the Athena in the Olympia Metope 
representing Hercules cleaning the stables and of the Hesperid in the 
group with Atlas and as the sculptor of the Thanatos on the column from 
Ephesus did. Of the feet in the Ludovisi relief he says ‘the soles are 
Hat and firmly planted on the ground’ while on the Boston relief ‘ they are 
soft and supple, and adapt themselves to the contour of the surface they 
rest on. Now it is not uncommon in early Greek art to find the feet of 
figures adapting themselves to the surface they rest on, nor does the contrast 
suggested by Professor Gardner between this detail of the two ‘Thrones’ 
exist in fact. For instance, the toes of the figure burning incense on the 
Ludovisi ‘Throne’ bend over the foot of the burner in exactly the same 
way, though not so much, as do those of the Boston lyre-player over 
the 5010}. But even more marked are the feet of the attendant nymphs 
in the chief Ludovisi relief which bend and conform themselves to the 
contour of the pebbly ground in a very noticeable fashion. In fact there is a 
very clear resemblance and no contrast, between the two ‘Thrones’ in this 
detail. 

Of course one must agree with Professor Gardner when he says that the 
two scales with the small figures standing on them are strange, but one will 
find it difficult to agree with his argument about them. His comparison 
of the figures to works by Burne-Jones need not be treated seriously for it is 
obviously intended humorously, but he must show some proof much more 
positive than their mere strangeness before we can agree with him in think- 
ing that they ‘alone suffice to prove that we have not here a genuine early 
Greek rehef.’ Their length is due to the bodies being stretched out by the 
figures standing on tip-toe while their arms are held high over their heads. 
The shape of the head of the left-hand figure and the long thin feet of the 
one on the right-hand are true to the early style. In the left-hand figure 
Professor Gardner sees late characteristics in the ‘ graceful poise of the body, 
with its curved median line, and the studied absence of symmetry between 
the two sides, combined with the slender form. J have already spoken of 
the slender form and will merely add that from the Apollo of Tenea to the 
Apollo on the Omphalos, slenderness was often emphasised by the early 
artists, As for the absence of symmetry I cannot see wherein this differs 
from that which one sees in many early figures shown in tense positions : 
while, finally, the curvature of the median line is scarcely greater than in such 
figures as the Harmoclius and Aristogiton and not as great as (though much 
more intelligent than) that of the small bronze from Ligourio now in Berlin. 
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Nor is it greater than in a bronze figure (Fig. 2) in the Boston Museum 
which is also of equally slender proportions. Furthermore, this figure shows 
an attitude almost exactly similar to that of the Eros and has the same 
‘cheerful grin’ which Professor Gardner would have us believe is - alien to 
early Greek sculpture.’ 

I have now considered in detail the arguments adduced by Professor 
Gardner to show that the Boston ‘Throne’ is not only a poor work of art but 
probably a modern forgery, though he 
seems shy of saying this in so many 
words and hedges on its possible 
Neo-Attic origin. Certainly some of 
his arguments are exaggerated and 
based on ill-considered statements. | 
Nor does he add to their force by 
his suggestion that the ‘ Persephone | 
of the Boston ‘Throne’ is based on 
the well-known statue of Penelope. 
As for the hkeness of the head-dress 
he can hardly suppose the Penelope 
was the only statue ever made with 
this arrangement, besides which the 
girl burning incense on the Ludo- 
visi ‘ Throne’ has exactly the same. 
Lastly, his suggestion that the rela- 
tion of the distance between the 
breasts and the distance from them 
to the thigh of the * Persephone’ 15 
due to the sculptor copying a badly 
taken photograph of the Penclope 
ean only be called far-fetched. In 
the first place it is by no means 
obvious how he took his measure- 
ments to make out that ‘the width 
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between the breasts 15 actually Ἶ 
greater than the height from the Ε taal a ἊΝ 
breasts to the line of the thigh’ If. ΝΣ 


he will pose a living model he will 
find the measurements not so far 
wrong as he thinks. Finally, why should even the stupidest inodern forget 
use a bad photograph of the Penelope when casts can be easily procured or 
the original seen every day by anyone living in Rome / 

Thus, while we may all agree that the Boston ᾿ Throne’ is not as 
beautiful as the Ludovisi one, and while there are pvuints in it which are as 
yet not perfectly understood, we may rest assured that the general consensus 
of opinion is right. and that it is a work of the fifth century. 

RicHARD NORTON, 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE SCULPTURE OF THE LATER 
TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 


[Prare 111 


The Square Pedestals—In some notes on the sculpture from the 
Artemision at the British Museum, printed in the last volume of this 
Journal (p. 87), I suggested that the fragment No. 1201 most probably 
belonged to a relief representing either Herakles in the Garden of the 
Hesperides or Herakles and the Hydra. Subsequent examination and the 
attempt to make a restoration from the given data have made me sure that 
the former was the subject of the sculpture. Only this would account for 
the quiet action of the left hand of Herakles and for the closely associated 
female figure. If this were indeed the subject, how could its normal 
elements be arranged so as to suit the conditions of the square pedestal 
having a vertical joint in the centre, and 
making proper use of the existing fragment 
of which Fig. 1 is a rough sketch? This 
question I have tried to answer. The frag- 
ment 15 now fixed in the side of a built-up 
pedestal close to its left-hand angle, but 
there is nothing which settles this position 
and it is a practically impossible une, for 
there 15 not room left in which to complete 
the figure of Herakles. If, however, we 
shift the piece to the right hand halt of 
the pedestal, and sketch in the comple- 
tion of the two figures, we at once see how 
pertectly the tree and serpent would occupy 
Fic. 1.—FRAGMENT OF PEDESTAL. the centre of the composition and leave 

the left-hand space for the two other 
watching maidens—the whole making a symmetrical group. The hypothesis 
works out so well that we may accept it as being practically proved that 
the relief represents Heruhkles in the Garden of the Hesperides (Fig. 2). 
The beautiful Meidias vase in the British Museum furnishes an interesting 
parallel to the composition. Two of the maidens are on the left of the tree 
and a third Hesperid with Herakles are on the right. That Herakles 
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might carry a bow in this subject is shown by another relief (Reinach, Relies 
ii. 162). I may point out that enough remains of the figure of the H esperid 
on the right to show that she wore 





a split chiton tied round the waist) τ τ τ τὸ τ ΠΣ ΤΠ ree 
with a girdle. The position of the a oe ee re tee feat ara oe 
girdle shows that the fragment 15 ae ee ee ὕ = oe : 
fixed about five inches too low; it ἘΣ ἧς. aan ce fryers 
should also be brought out further i. τὴ : ae 2 i ee, Το 
to give higher relief to the sculpture. tiie ee ee Ἔ 
Further consideration of τῆς cae ees " 
block No. 1205, from ἃ pedestal. ee ᾿ τ at τ 
has convinced me that a combat ἜΣ oe : 
with a Triton, rather than with ας ἐπ΄ ib fe er ὁ fa 
Centaur, was represented. Tmen- δ ΠῚ 4 ie ou tee Γ᾿ Ν᾿ 
tioned some of the facts before and Pet ate eee my es Se 
it is easy to frame a scheme of re- Dok a Ge ee 


storation with a Triton while it 15 

impossible to do so satisfactorily 

with a Centaur (Fig. 3). The ecom- 

bat ot Herakles and the Triton has been found at the early temple of Assus, 
and an archaic group from a pedinent discovered on the acropolis of Athens 
was practically exactly similar. In both of these Herakles approached the 
creature from behind as on 
vur pedestal Water seems to 
have been indicated in front of 
the Triton, and other startled 
Tritons nav have occupied the 
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᾿ remaining sides of the pedestal: 
Ι ἜΝ there seem to be some slight 
RRS OO easy 2 traces of a second one on the 
7 a ων ae Bees a ὦ Ἶ LS iV Shag ΄ Ἷ ζ “ 
ee Vas ων shee “€o 5 ‘return’ of the same block 
f ar ee στα eae | ah ~ y an ες 
rae mere τΘ πως ο α (1205). Such an arrangement 
fh - a >} ae ae ld - 
a ies % =. {| would be similar to that of 
OGY sae SN. * ε : Bio τὸ 
εὐ SH. a Tf aoe * the four Nereids (1207-1210, 
j _ em ὃς sp τωνο ᾿ on another of the pedestals. 
; τς ᾿ , 2 Pent . ‘ 2 5 " ᾿ 
ae Se ee ee Ὁ These Nereids follow each 
ὩΝ BON ON to Ὁ other tu the right around the 
a, ,..5. ene ‘| block; the Triton, however, 
Fry. 3. ΒΕΒΤΟΒΆΤΙΟΝ OF PEDESTAL, faces the left, so that it 15 


quite probable that the Nereid 

pedestal? and the Triton pedestal were pendants to one another and related 

to the same general subject, Thr Conguest of Nereus. Doubtless the visit 
to the garden of the Hesperides followed nest. 

1 See also Reinach’s Vases, 1. 346. j. 231; they had flappers in place of tront legs. 


2 [ dealt with this pedestal before. For the  Accorling to Pliny the Nereids of the great 
type of hipporamps compare Reinach’s Vases, στοὰν by Scopas rode hippocainps. 
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The tragment 1204 has on the left-hand face of the block ‘ remains of a 
deer and of a draped female figure standing beside it, who seems to be 
placing her right hand on its horns; she wears a bracelet. If this group is 
connected with the labours of Herakles, it may be supposed to be Artemis 
with the Keryneian stag’ (BLM. Catalogue, p. 173). The animal is small and 
slender, and I cannot see any evidence for horns: it is probably intended for 
afawn. The stately Artemis extends her right hand protectingly over the 
timid creature with a gesture of warning to something beyond which must 
have been on the other half of the same side of the pedestal. On the 
left-hand bottom corner of the existing part there is a piece of relief which I 
do not doubt was part of the neck of the hunted hind which would have 
been forced to the ground by Herakles in the way this subject is usually 
figured. ‘On Attic black figured vases Herakles seizes the hind and 
Artemis intervenes to protect it’ (Dar. and Saglio 8.0, ‘Hercules’). In this 
fine subject we find a link between the stories of Herakles and of Artemis. 
It shows the goddess prevailing 
over the hero and was thus espe- 
cially appropriate here. ‘There 15 
just enough left to suggest that 
the quiet, irresistible majesty of 
Artemis must have been in strong 
contrast to the violence of He- 
rakles. Very probably it was one 
of the central pair of pedestals 
which bore this subject which may 
be described as drtemis protecting 
the Keryneian stag from Herakles 
‘Fig. 4) 

One of the two most perfect of 
the pedestal-reliefs at the Museum 

ἡ represents the struggle between 
aS ‘ Herakles und Kyknos or another 
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giant (compare ἃ seal in the British 
Museum figured by Daremberg 
and Saghivo s.v. ‘ Hercules':. The 
Fic. 4.—Part or Pepesrar. design of this group is easily made 

out. So is that of the other of 

these pedestals which I before suggested represented the story of Hvrakles 
and Omphale* As restorations of these should be better than rough 
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ὁ Thave forgotten the bracelet, which wasa served Artemis (B.S.A. xvii. yp 102). For 
plain ring on the wrist (compare one of the Omphale in art see Roscher’s Le» ikon and an 
Muses}; it may be enough to suggest that auticle by Lechat in Revue de art ancien et 
Artemis was not dressed for the hunt. molerne, 1912. The latter remarks that in 

+ The story of Herakles and Omphale had a these scenes Herakles is made to appear drunken 
local interest at Ephesus, and the representa- and _ ridiculous. This perfectly describes his 
tion of it would be specially appropriate at a figure on the pedestal from Ephesus ; some- 
temple where ‘ votaries masquerading as women’ tinies he carried the thyrsus of Dionysos, and 
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diagrams, I have not illustrated them now, but IT iay do so πὶ the 
future. 

There is every reason to suppose that the adventures of Herakles were dealt 
with very fully on the pedestals at the entrance front of the temple. There 
is no difficulty in account- 
ing for this, the story 
was the favourite one for 
metope-like sculptures, 1t 
was treated at Delphi, 
Olympia, and at the 
-Theseum, The tales 
told that some of the 
hero’s exploits were per- 
tormed near Ephesus and 
according to one account 
he was the founder of 
the temple. So far as we 
know the only subjects 
on the pedestals which 
did not directly refer to 
the exploits of Herakles Fic. 5,—RESronAlION oF PrveEsral. 
were some which repre- 
sented Victories leading animals to sucriice. In the Catalogue the block 
1212 is described thus ‘On the front is half of a group of a Victory leading 
a sheep... . On the 
second face a bull is led 
tothe right by a Victory. 
Of the latter snbject only 
the fore-legs of the ox 
and the advanced left foot 
uf the Victory remain. 
The position of the legs 
of the ox shew that it was 
running and the Victory 
was doubtless checking it 
(Fig. 5), a motive which 
is found on the Nike ba- 
lustrade which was itself 








eat tie a δὶ adapted from a group on 
the trieze of the Parthe- 
Fue. 6- ReEsIORATION oF PEDESTAL. non, The attitude of the 


sheep on the other face of 





this fact may accouut for the stick on the of Herakles aml that the woman Leland him 
relief. It is plain that this subject occupied = who pulls off his hon skin is one of the queen's 
more than one side of the pedestal, and it is  handmuaids. 

possible that Omplale mav have stood in front 
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the same pedestal shows that 1 was being dragged forward by the Victory 
who here was in advance and must have been in an attitude very similar to 
that of the figure in front of the ox just mentioned on the Nike balustrade 
(Fig. 6. The resemblance between these sculptured groups at Ephesus and 
Athens 15 very close. not only in general design, but in the treatment of the 
forms and drapery. The two works must have some direct relationship. <A 
Victory on a block at Epidaurus, referred to in my former article, is again 
very similar in style. There were probably at least two of the sculptured 
pedestals at Ephesus of this type disposed so as to balance one another. 

A relief recently found at Ephesus, and now at Vienna (Fig. 7, froin 
Reinach’s Reliefs, τι. p. 142), has on it two Victories, one leading a goat and 
the other a ram. 
The former, who 
carries an imcense 
burner, drags along 
the goat which re- 
sists just as does 
the sheep on our 
Ephesus _- pedestal. 
These compositions 
would perfectly suit 
square areas like 
the sides of the 
pedestals, and there& 


oe : : eannot be a doubt 
IG. 4.—HPHESIAN ELIEF IN TIENNA, ° 
that the relief was 





inspired by our 
pedestal: indeed it is quite probable that it was copied from the missing 
sides or from other groups of the same series. It would be enlightening to 
have a cast of the Vienna relief set on the blank part of the pedestal in the 
British Museum. 

The archaic temple at Ephesus not only had sculptured lower drums to 
the columns, but it also, I believe, had pedestals to the antae on which were 
carved oxen of which there are fragments in the basement of the Musenm. 
These carved drums and pedestals, I have recent! y ventured to suggest,’ had 
their prototypes in the sculptured dado slabs which surrounded the porches 
and halls of early buildings at Mycenae, in Asia Minor, and in Assvria. 
Several of the Lycian tombs show varieties of the same tradition. Such a 
raison détre gives a further and conclusive reason why the sculptured 
pedestals and drums should have been erected to range at the same level. 
The carved drums had pieces of dado, as it were, Wiapped around them. 

The Sculptured Drums.—We saw before that the sculptured drums of 
the columns seem to have had from eight to ten fignres surrounding them. 
The Hermes and Thanatos drum certainly had eight. The drum of the 


eee 
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Muses had nine or ten. The drum No. 1202 must also have had ume or ten 
figures which seem to have followed around in procession. I gain from it the 
suggestion that the figures were bearing gifts. | Most of them were males in 
oriental dress and we may call it the drum. of the Persia ns. 

The drum No, 1211 had five figures on half the circumference. * The lower 
part is lost, and also the exterior surface of the upper part. The sculpture 
preserved has thegayiddle parts of a series of standing figures. There 15 no 
clue to the subject represented. The figures in order from the left are: (1, 
female tigure standing closely wrapped in her mantle; (2) youth standing 
wearing mantle only, which passes over the left shoulder and round the 
body : (3, 4, 5, 6) four male figures standing, all wearing mantle. ; No. 6 
makes a gesture with ratsed nght hand. He seems to wear a ring on his 
thuiunb’ (8... Cutulogie, vol. ἢ. p. 77). The woman (1) seems to have had 
her right hand raised near her neck and covered by the mantle. The * youth’ 
(2) is smaller than the Thanatos of the other coluum. his arm is very thin 
and immature. The woman (1) and 
man (3) stand close tu this boy and .-- eee tr treet 
partly behind him, regarding hin. a 
The three figures evidently make a 
family group of father, mother, and 
son (Fig. 8). It is somewhat similar 
to the family groups figured on the — | 
Early Christian ‘gilt glasses. No.4. τὶ 
was alsu a boy even smaller than (2, | 
traces of his thin, drooping arm still , 
exist. He was ‘backed up’ by the ᾿ 
male (5)—his father—while (6) fol- 





lowed making a gesture like some of ᾿ Ἔ ΝΣ ἢ bE tes Ἂ ΠῚ 
the figures on the Parthenon frieze ae Loe oe ae | 
who eall for attention. All these seem GeO οὐ πο» 
to turn towards the group of three Fig, Ss—-Resrorviion or Drum. 


first deseribed, which was alrmost cer- 
tainly the centre of a composition somewhat «Πὰν to that of the Hermes 
column, thus :— 
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PATHER ¢ 
ΠΑ ΠῚ 


MAN ¢ 


FATHER! 


BOY 2 
MOTHE! 
BOY! 
BOY 
MAN’ 


ἘΞ are existing figures. 


Possibly there was a tenth linking figure at the back. 

This composition is remarkably like that of a late relief from Ephesns, 
now at Vienna, which shows the boy Commodus between Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus with other figures engaged im the rites of sacrifice 
(Reinach's Reliefs, i. 145). Compare also a procession of men, women, and 
children going to the sacrifice from the Ara Pucrs (Reinach, i. 235). The 
same type of subject occurs frequently on earlier ex-voto slabs, and there 
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cannot be a doubt that our sculptured drum shows an assemblage of citizens 
at the temple of Artemis.© This drune of the Citizens was from the east 
end or back of the temple, as was also the drum of the uses. Now at the 
Apollo temple at Delphi there were sculptures of Apollo, Artemis, Latona, 
and the Muses. At Ephesus, Latona, Apollo, and the Muses would be quite 
appropriate subjects in a cycle relating to the goddess Artemis, such as there 
is every reason to suppose would be sculptured at one of the porticoes.’ 

Wood seems to describe the two last mentioned drums as if he thought 
both were fragments of one drum, but that would be an impossibility. It 
has been remarked in the Catalogue that the moulding below the figure of 
the Muses ‘was wanting or was worked separately.’ The fact that the most 
beautiful of the drums, that bearing the figures of Hermes and Thanatos, was 
at the west, or the front of the temple, while the Muses’ drum was at the 
other end will explain any small points of difference between them. 

The sculpture of drum No. 1214 is in much higher relief than that of the 
other drums; it evidently had fewer figures, not more than six, and 1ὖ was 
made in two courses instead of being in a single piece. All that 15 left is 
about half of the upper course. Doubtless the drum belonged to some of the 
inner columns of the portico. Indeed, this is practically proved to have been 
the case by the fact that its diameter is two or three inches less than that of 
the finer drums. The fragment is much decayed in parts, probably from 
causes at work—such as running water—since 10 fell. Other portions of the 
surface which are more intact show that the sculpture was of better workman- 
ship than at first sight appears. The height of the upper course of the drum 
is 2 feet 11 inches, and this is less than half an inch under the half of the 
drum No. 1206 which preserves its full height. Obviously, therefore, both 
courses of the divided drum were about three feet high. 

On the existing fragment are the upper halves of two figures which are 
thus described in the Cutalogue: ‘Two male nude figures as far as the waist 
where they are cut off by the joint of the drum. They face each other. The 
figure on the right holds up in both hands an object curving to the left and 
resembling a branch. The figure on the left wears a mantle, and a mass of 
the drapery seems to be gathered in a bunch on the top of a staff, on which 
the right hand is resting. The left hand is extended.’ The main facts of this 
description are well observed. The ‘branch’ is thicker upwards and it seems 
to be pulled rather than held up: The man who grasps the branch was tall, 
had shaggy hair, a moustache, and doubtless a beard. The biceps of this man 
are in strong action, the grasp of his mght hand is taken as high up as his 
head towards the top of the branch. The man’s right shoulder is thrown up 
against his chin, and his brow 15 puckered under the stress. 

The other figure is of the athlete type. He has the thick muscular 
neck, full chest, and developed arms of a‘ professional.’ The right hand of this 
figure hardly rests on a statf because 10 could have been little higher than a 
a i ee 


8 Cf. ‘the Magistrates ’ of the Parthenon. 3 I tind that Wood was also of this opinion. 
ΤΊ gave a slight restoration of the drum uf He says that it was found on the north side 
the Muses in a little book entitled *Greek towards the west, and was ‘ probably from one 
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walking stick. It 15 not certain that the action is not that of throwing off a 
mantle or lion skin.? If the hand rests it might be on a weapon like a club. 
The left hand is advanced as if to seize the branch. The subject of this drum 
ean hardly be anything else than Theseus and Sinis. ‘Sinis was the strongest 
of men, the contest was a trial of strength, and the test was the bending of 
pines’ (ALS. vol. xxxiu. p. 300). Simis pulled down a pine, caused the 
traveller to catch hold, then suddenly let go. The pine sprang up and the 
traveller was tossed into the air (p. 399) Theseus, however, easily accom- 
plished the task, and Sinis was ‘hoist with’ his own tree. On our sculpture 
Theseus is about to do easily what Simis could hardly perform with his 
utmost strength. This exploit of Theseus is again represented in Jonian 
sculpture at the Herodn of Trysa (Benndorf, Pl. XTX. 14). Here again 
the moment of the story which was selected by the sculptor was the bending 
of the pine: ‘Among the scenes is one, fairly well preserved, showing 
Theseus alone in the act uf pulling down a large pine tree with splendid 
vigour, Sinis is not present. and here at any rate it is the actual bending 
of the tree that is the important thing and the immense strength that the 
hero puts forth ’ (J.HLN. thidem, p. 300). 

One point that may be urged against the identification of this subject 
on the Ephesus drum is that the ‘branch’ comes down from vutside the 
subject and a complete dwarf tree does not appear to have been shown. Of 
course parallels might be bruught forward like the much more remarkable 
Helios and Selene of the Parthenon. As, however, it will hardly be 
maintained that the giant is struggling to hold up a branch but little bigger 
than a hockev-stick, which he grasps close to its upper end sv that it could 
not be swung as a weapon, it seems that it must be granted that he is 
pulling it down. It may now be questioned whether the bender of the tree 
at the Hervén of Trysa is not Sinix. The figure seems to be that of a 
mature man, rather than the youthful 
form of Theseus, and the immense effort 
would be more appropriate for Sins. 
Behind the bender of the tree appears 
a mutilated figure who was represented 
as approaching the scene of contest. 
Surely this was Theseus. 

If we attempt to make a restora- 
tion ef the group it at once becomes 
evident that there could not have been 
room In the height of the two courses to 
complete the figures in ordinary stand- 
ing attitudes. The probable action 
of Sinis is explained by the Trysa Pics ὃ ReSoRaFiOw OF DHE 
relief: he must have been leaning 
forward with his whole weight on the branch, while Theseus must have been 
seated, doubtless with his legs turned to the lett and his body twisted | Fig. 9), 
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Since I wrote this I find that on the r.-f. kylix E 74 at the British Museum 
the subject of the slaying of Sinis is treated so that the tree goes ont of 
the picture at the rim of the vase and comes in again exactly as I had 
suggested in my restoration. Theseus has taken off his mantle and hung it 
on another tree against which his spears also rest: he pulls down the tree 
top with his left hand while he grasps the giant with the other. The 
springing up of the tree is to be the means of his death, apparently without 
any binding of him. Another vase of a similar type, bk 48, by Duris, has 
the tree top descending from the rim without any suggestion of origin. 

If there was one exploit of Theseus sculptured at the western portico 
there were doubtless others of the cycle. Fragment No. 1215 seems to me 
to have formed part of a drum rather than of a pier, and, if so, it may have 
belonged to the Theseus series—possibly the throwing of Skiron into the 
sea: or it nay have been Herakles and Antaeus as suggested in the Cutclogue. 
We shall see that there are reasons for the supposition that Herakles subjects 
appeared on the drums as well as on the pedestals. 

In regard to the Hermes drum Dr. E. von Mach has called attention to 
the fact that the position of the raised hand of Thanatos is similar to the 
gesture of Orpheus in the well-known Eurydice relief, and he notes the close 
affinity of these two sculptures, calling one a copy of the other. The gesture 
is not one of beckoning, as it has been called, but rather of retlection and 
submission. It is very common on the grave reliefs (see Collignon, ii. 
Fig. 195); and is most poetically appropriate to Thanatos just here. 

I suppose that the subject was imagined thus—Herakles having seized 
Thanatos at the grave of Alkestis compelled him to return and procure her 
release. Hades gives consent; Persephone has said adieu and turns back. 
Hermes says that he is ready and turns towards Alkestis, who adjusts her 
mantle and also begins to move away. Thanatos mourning this ‘death’ back 
to life expands his wings to accompany them to the waiting Herakles. The 
figure beyond, to the left of Thanatos, who seems to be turned away from the 
centre of action is, I think, Aiakos,!® who kept the keys of the lower world 
rather than Herakles, who should be next to him on the left, the first of the 
chain of eight figures. Another figure at the other end of the group stood 
behind the throne of Hades where a tiny fragment of drapery close to the 
ground level suggests that it was a female—probably Hekate. Such a con- 
ception falls in with what is implied by Euripides who says that Herakles 
did not go to the underworld but grappled with Thanatos at the tomb and 
compelled him to [return and] release Alkestis. The whole subject, I 
suppose, was arranged thus :— 


HERAKLES 2 
THANATOS* 
PERSEPHONE® 


AIAKOS ? 
ALKESTIS* 
HERMES” ° 
HADES* 
HEKATE ? 


a a τἘτὡἘὕῆ“““πς»οτἷοεῳὯι τ τττΣ:οἠἱἱ εΡΗηω.ΝΝΝἍἝ,..,, ΤΤο΄Π΄ρΠρΠρΠρρ5ρΠΠρΘὖΘὖΡὖὅ΄΄ρνρν.ν.νϑν.ι...οο... δ ὟὟἙἨΞἋ .... . 
“ See figure from ἃ vase yiven by Dar. and Saglio under that heading. 
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In this order while the throne of Hades is at one end and the waiting 
Herakles at the other, Alkestis and her conductor Hermes form a pair at the 
centre.’ Dr. Robert, I believe, found the reason for this subject being here in 
some relation between Artemis and Alkestis. It is far more probable, however. 
that it takes its place in the Heraklescycle. As we have seen the adventures of 
Theseus were certainly represented on some of the drums in the entrance 
portico. It is thus highly probable that the Herakles cycle and the Theseus 
cycle together occupied both the pedestals and drums of the Western portico. 
while a cycle relating to Artemis adorned the Eastern columns. 

After working over the questions concerning these sculptures, and having 
looked at them carefully for a long time, I feel that their full value as great - 
art is hardly vet appreciated. If the drum which is sculptured with the 
story of Alkestis is not by a known artist, the master who wrought it was 
none the less vyreat. Asin the case of the Parthenon sculptures, if there 1s 
doubt as to the artist there can be none as to the art. If Seopas did not 
carve Alkestis and Thanatos, it may be asked if we have any reasun to 
suppose that he could have done so well. 

The improbability as to this drum having formed part of the particular 
column which was said to have been carvedl by Scopas is sometimes put in an 
extreme form. It happens that it 15 the best preserved of the fragments, but 
it may be allowed that if all the columns had been discovered none of them 
could be more beautiful than this. We know the general design of about a 
dozen of the sculptured columns, that 15, of a third of the recorded number. 
Of those which were in the chief portico, we have evidence regarding abont 
half of them. Put in this form there are about equal chances that the most 
famous of the column sculptures should have survived. 

The exquisite sculptured group now in the British Museum may claim to 
be the most beautiful relief in the world excepting the frieze of the Parthenon. 
As a work of art it rests balanced and serene in temper between the old 
restraint and the new freedom, the old hardness and the new pathos. It is 
perfect both 1m composition and in handiwork. Dr. E. von Mach has well 
observed that ‘in the folds of the drapery, hghtly held up in the hand of the 
woman, the seemingly impossible has been accomplished. He values this 
drapery above that of the Olympian Hermes, ‘it is so light and airy.” Some 
of the other reliefs are a little inferior, but Michaelis calls them collectively 
‘most beautiful, . . . the consummate art of-the Fourth Century.’ 


11 There was a famous statue of Hekate in of the exploits of Herakles; also the remarkable 


the temple. Hades, Persephone and Hekate 
appear together in the House of Hades on a 
vase painting (Reinach I. 108). Notice the 
clear Interval between this group on the column 
and the others who are moving away from it. 
W. Klein has, so lately as 1905, supported the 
interpretation of the scene as the Judgment of 
Paris; this however will not account for the action 
of the groups just described or for other points 
like the sword of Thanatos. Further, we have 
the direct connection of the Alkestis story as one 


resemblance of the principal group to the Eury- 
dice relief where a similar theme Is treated Ina 
similar way. The Hermes on our column is 
very like a Hermes on one of the vases on 
which are painted the Judgment of Paris, but 
this tvpe of figure was one of the commonest 
motives jn fourth century art. For the last 
word on Thanatos see Juvhrbuch 1909. The 
main motive, as Rayet has pointed out, is a 
leave-taking. The figures fall into two gronps 
between which 15 an interval. 
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The artistic relationships of our reliefs are with the Nike balustrade and 
the works at Epidaurus, which I mentioned before. The drapery closely 
approximates to that of the Atalanta of Tegea, a work of Scopas. The slabs 
from the eastern frieze of the Mausoleum, which are now accepted as 
examples of the style of the same artist, have flying drapery similar to that 
of the figures on the Ephesus pedestals, and the body of one of the Amazons 
has the same remarkable suggestion of softness as the texture of the flesh of 
the Thanatos. Again, the raised, thrown-back head and open mouth of 
Hermes seem to be characteristic marks of the style of Scopas, while the 
human and pathetic appeal of the Alkestis scene harmonizes well with 
what is known of his ideals. The beautiful Alkestis group is certainly 
remarkably like the well-known Eurydice relief, which must have had a 
considerable reputation, as it was repeated in many copies; and it may have 
been by Scopas. J am convinced in any case that the magnificent Ephesus 
relief is a work by Scopas. The probability emerges that the Nike balus- 
trade may be his also. If Scopas indeed worked at Ephesus, we must in 
consequence of his age and reputation suppose that he occupied a position 
analogous to that of Pheidias at the Parthenon. The sculptured drums and 
pedestals of the columns of the porticoes seem to have been the only 
external architectural sculpture; certainly there was no frieze. It is quite 
possible that Scopas devised the whole scheme as he did at Tegea. Collignon 
suggests that he may have had his atelier at Ephesus and that he there 
executed his other Jonian commissions. Furtwaengler remarks that ‘as no 
other artists are named in connection with the rest of the reliefs they were 
probably made by his colleagues and pupils’ (Jasterpieces, p. 801). Rayet, 
who has given the best photographic plate of the Hermes drum, points out 
that the figure of the messenger-god recalls the manner of Polycleitos: this is 
particularly noticeable in the design of the muscular forms of the body which 
are most beautifully planned and rendered. ‘The artist has conserved intact 
the great traditions of fifth century Attic art, and one may easily forget that 
nearly a century separates this sculptured column frum the frieze of the 
Parthenon. We have not of its own epoch any decorative work which can be 
equated with it’ (Monuments 11. 74). I began my enquiry with doubts and 
an open mind. I close with the belief that the Ephesus sculptures should be 
assigned to Scopas and assistants working under his direction. 

Details of the heads of Thanatos and Hermes are given on Plate VILL 
and an unpublished fraginent of a fine female head is also illustrated in 
Fig. 10. This last has its surface beautifully preserved: it is thus very 
valuable as an example of finish and of the treatment of hair. The head of 
Thanatos follows a feminine type, it is remarkably like the best preserved of 
the heads of Amazons on that part of the Mausoleum frieze which is assioned 
to Scopas. The head of Hermes in form, expression, and the treatment of 
the hair resembles very closely the head of the Meleager by Scopas in the 
finest existing copy, that of the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, USA. 

Lhe Pediment.—There were no sculptures in the pediment. It was the 
opinion of Wood that some fragments of sculpture which he found came from 
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pedimental figures. These were a part of an arm, and a fragment of an 
elbow, both found at the West End, being parts of figures estimated as having 
been about eleven feet high. The toe of a colossal figure was alsu found at 
the Kast End—‘It may be presumed that the pediment at the East End 
contained sculpture as well at that at the West πα. Two small fragments 
vf arms and one toe are entirely insufficient evidence for colossal groups of 
sculpture when it 1s otherwise next to impossible that such sculpture can 
have existed. 
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Fic. 10.—Hrap frrom TEMPLE oF ARSEMIs. 


Sculptured pediments were unusual in Ionia. The small temple at 
Priene which copied Ephesus so closely had no such groups. The immense 
scale of Ephesus is another reason against sculpture. No architect would 
venture to load the epistyle over the enormous central colninniation of the 
portico with colossal figures. Indeed it is possible that Ephesus, like Mag- 
nesia, had openings in the field of the pediment to lighten it: we may not 
doubt that some special precautions were taken to relieve the long stone beam 
from as much weight as possible. Again, a stone of the pediment 1232 (2, 
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(the second piece catalogued with it belonged to the archaic temple) shows 
that the gable end was faced with masonry laid in small courses and was not 
covered with great slabs. This is practically a proof that there were no 
sculptures. In the recently issued volume on the Croesus temple this stone 
has been taken to belong to that building but it certainly formed part of 
the later temple as is shown by the claw tooling. It had a band of small 
projection following the slope of the pediment. This suggests that, as at 
Priene and elsewhere, the pedimental cornice was not so deep as the 
horizontal one. 

I may say here in regard to the great epistyle over the enormous central 
bearing that there could not have been more than one such beam in the 
temple. This was the stone which gave rise to Pliny’s story about the 
architect's anxiety : 1t was a tour de force, a stone to wonder at. The back 
of the temple mest have had an extra column and the inner beams and 
ceiling of the peristyle niwst have been of wood. No tragments of lacunaria 
have been found and the famous cedar ceiling of the temple was probably 
that of the peristyle. It may be pointed out that if, as suggested, there were 
nine columns at the back portico, two rows of sculptured drums on that front 
would give half the number mentioned by Pliny. Then for the entrance 
portico there were eighteen also for the two front rows and the pair between 
the centre. It is now known that the temple of Samos had eight widely- 
spaced columns in front and nine at the back. 

W. R. Leruasy. 





NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HEaps. 


The difference of character between the head of Hermes and that of Thanatos is well 
brought out on Plate VIIT. It may be mentioned that Furtwaengler says that drooping 
hair is appropriate to under-world deities. The hair of the head, Fig. 10, is also 
noteworthy. It seems to be streaming in the wind, and the fragment consequently 
belonged rather to a relief than to a statue. It is said, in the Catalogue, to be of Paros 
marble, but on comparing it with the fresh fracture on the pedestal 1200, which has 
similar large grains, the head and the pedestal appear to be of the same marble. Thus 
the evidence points tu its having been part of the column sculptures. Assuming that 
this was the case une is drawn to think of the Nereids of the pedestal of whom there is 
evidence to show that their tresses were blown out in this way. If it were su this 
Nereid was looking back over her right shoulder. In any case this is a beautiful 
fragment. 


THE DOUBLE FLUTES. 


Ir we are seeking an authoritative solution of the outstanding problems 
of ancient Greek music, it would seem that the most valuable assistance 
could be got from a consideration of the αὐλός, inasmuch as specimens 
more or less complete are to be found in plenty, scattered through the 
museums of different countries: in practice, this study has been found the 
most puzzling of all. Though many of the bodies of such flutes have 
been found, the mechanism of the mouthpiece, at once the most important 
and the most perishable portion of the instrument, has naturally disappeared, 
and all hope of extraneous aid from vase-pictures seems to vanish when we 
notice that in all the later pictures the mouth of the player, and consequently 
the mouthpiece of the instrument, is hidden by the φορβεία, a band passing 
across the mouth, and encircling the head of the player. 

Still I hope to show that not all these difficulties are insuperable: 
for example, much of the mystery of the φορβεία disappears when we see 
two terracotta figures of dancers wearing the φορβεία without the flutes! It 
is then clear that this band held the flutes rigidly in place, and we are able 
to form some conclusion as to the shape οὗ the mouthpieces: but this will 
be discussed later. 

Before settling down to a consideration of the positive knowledge 
attainable on the subject, it is, however, necessary to brush away some of 
the cobwebs of speculation or absolute error that have gathered in inens 
minds, Any knowledge that we can glean can come only from three 
sources :—the writings of the Greeks, the vase-pictures and statuary, and 
the discovered instruments. And here I would plead strongly for the 
uncompromising rejection of statements by late or by Roman = authors 
which are entirely uncorroborated by the other sources of information. or 
which are contrary to known physical facts. As an example of the folly 
of such I need only cite the remarks of Vitruvius on the construction of 
theatres: he avers that in the auditorium were constructed jars resounding 
to the notes of the diatonic, the chromatic, and the enharmonic genus, and 
that the actor turned towards these jars as he was singing to increase the 
resonance of his voice. The evident absurdity of this does not attect the 
present question; but it is paralleled by the pretence of Varro? that 
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one of the double flutes plaved the melody in unison with the voice, while 
the other played the accompaniment: remuneration beyond the dreams of 
avarice awaits the music-hall performer who will present even a colourable 
representation of such a feat. No practical musician would admit for a 
moment the possibility of two such flutes as are depicted on the vases being 
played simultaneously ; still less that they could have rendered different 
notes at the same time, 

The remark of Mr. Howard that the accompaniment played by the 
flute is admitted? to have been higher than the voice part can only mean 
an octave higher. Nothing is clearer from the literary references to music 
than the absolute aversion of the Greeks from the hearing of two different 
musical sounds at the same time: the purists objected even to the octave 
and to an independent passage for flute or lyre when the voice was not 
singing. It 15 manifest that the office of the the flute was to play in unison 
(ur at the octave) with the voice when singing was going on, and it is 
noticeable that the vase-pictures never show two flute players performing 
at the same time; also Pausanias in his enumeration of the ‘personnel’ of a 
Greek chorus,* uses the singular form αὐλητής. Miss Schlesinger has shown 
me a pair of Arab flutes, rigidly united, and blown by a single mouthpiece; 
bnt their slightly differing lengths give rise to a kind of ‘ vox humana’ or 
tremulous effect that would never have been tolerated by the Greeks, with 
their delicate sense of pitch. 

But a more serious and more insidious error, which has held.the field 
for twenty years, is the idea that a small hole near the mouthpiece of the 
instrument, called the σύριγξ or ‘speaker, enabled the flute player to pro- 
duce on one or both of the tubes the upper octave above the fundamental 
notes. This has been asserted or implied by Mr. Howard, and quoted by 
the writer of the article ‘Aulos’ in the Eneyclopuedia Britunnica, by 
Mr. Macran in his notes on Aristoxenus, and I know not how many others, 
It 1s simply incorrect. 

The source of the error, so far as 1 can trace it, 15 in Mr. Howard’s 
admirable study of the ‘ Aulos or Tibia’ in the Harvurd Studies in Clussieal 
Philology (vol. iv. p. 32). It pains me to impugn in any degree the 
accuracy of so exhaustive and conscientious a work, without which my own 
investigations could not have been carried far; but Mr. Howard must have 
been misled on a technical musical point. 

In order to make the matter perfectly clear I will quote verbatim :-— 
‘As has been said above, the modern clarinet has, near the mouthpiece, a 
small hole called the ‘speaker, which, when open. enables the performer to 
produce without effort the harmonic tunes (s7c) of the instrument. Although 
this device is not absolutely necessary, it is of the greatest assistance to the 
performer, especially in producing the first hurmonies of the lowest tones,’ ὅ 


(The italics are mine.) 
fe y= ΠΕ τ aa ee ee ee τς 


ὁ Based on Aristotle, Prob’, xix. 12 this has every appearance of being merely a 
ἐν 5° - ᾿ - 
τι 25, 2. verbal slip ; unfortunately it has been largely 


* [tis only fair to Mr. Howard to say that — built on. 
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Now, every clarinet-player, every clarinet-waker, every organ-builder, 
every student of acoustical theory knows that a evlindrical tnbe excited by 
a reed acts as a stopped organ pipe, and will not produce any but the odd 
harmonic tones of the fundamental. To make the matter intelligible to 
everybody, if a certain fingering produces the note Εἰ, then the opening of 
the ‘speaker’ will change the note to the B twelve degrees of the scale 
higher. No auxiliary hole. or mechanism of anv kind in the world, will 
produce on such a tube with the saine fingering the first harmonic, which 
would in this case be the octave E. The same statement applies with equal 
furce to an oboe mouthpiece if the bore of the instrument is evlindrical (a- 
the normal Greek flutes undoubtedly were). 

It therefore follows that the scale performance on a pair of reed-blown 
pipes, one of which used the ‘speaker, having six holes each, would be as 
follows :— 


a 
~22et% 
ah a se ee ὧν ΠΡ aes ee ae 
ca Sea [ORS] τ τ GRA (SA ED a EOS Ξξε Ee 
- 5 Jao ye δ * eS: 
e’ a σ΄ ἐν: 1 add ye ee ———* 


In order to supply the missing C, D, E and I, four additional holes would be 
necessary, making a total of ten holes for a single pipe; and although thi 
Pompeian flutes in the Naples Museum have ten holes, it will be shown 
later that they did not exceed the octave in compass: even the one with 
fifteen holes would not have supplied the four additional notes desired. 

Having now eliminated from the field of investigation some of the more 
obvious errors, we are at liberty to examine what is really knowable abvut 
the Greek flutes: and the examination will be confined to the normal type 
of the instrument: though it must never be forgotten that this type varied 
somewhat during the several centuries with which we have to deal. 

First, with regard to the size vf the flutes. A careful estimate of the 
relative length of flute and performer in the vase-pictures gives ἃ probable 
length of tube varying from 1 to 21 inches. This is confirmed by the 
dimensions of the extant specimens. and by considerations of plavability. 
The longest of flutes exhumed have a length of about 22 inches, and the 
models made from them are bevond the stretch of hand and fingers of any 
but a tall and well-formed person. 

Next as regards the form of the Hutes. A careful scrutiny of the vase- 
pictures will convince us that the typical αὐλός consisted of a long cylindrical 
tube (BopBvE) pierced with holes (rpumjpyara), and surmounted by two 
movable pieces, the one nearest the player's mouth (ὑφόλμεον) being svme- 
what cone-like in shape, and the intermediate piece (ὄλμος) roughly pear- 
shaped. The representations of Hutes are provokingly rough in many cases, 
but even im the most ‘impressionist ’ of them, where the flutes are indicated 
simply by two pairs of parallel straight lines issuing from the mouth of the 
performer, the division into three parts is almost invariably marked by two 
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cross lines in the correct places.® The Naples Museum flutes, as photographed 
by Mr. Howard, show the two movable parts most clearly, the ὑφόλμιον 
being seen to consist of a flaring mouthpiece, suitable for the insertion of a 
reed, and the ὅλμος of a pear-shaped bulb. 

There can be no doubt that the reed formed an integral part of the 
mechanism of the Greek flute, for Pollux, in his enumeration of the parts of 
the flute τ distinctly specifies the reed (γλῶττα) in addition to the ὅλμος and 
ὑφόλμιον. Such a reed would not of course be visible in any picture, being 
covered, except for any part in the mouth of the player, by the ὑφόλμιον ; 
and the term used for the whole arrangemeut (ζεῦγος) may well be deemed 
to have a relation to the double nature of the reeds employed, as well as to 
the twin mouthpieces tor the two flutes. 

For convenience we will assume that the γλῶττα of the earlier flutes 
was a double reed of the oboe species (the point will be fully dealt with 
later); and return to the evidence of the vase-pictures. In the earlier 
vases the two flutes are held at a wide angle, and the cheeks of the player 
are violently distended. It has been suggested that the φορβεία was 
introduced to avoid the necessity of this distention, but the theory is unten- 
able, for in vase-pictures representing trumpeters wearing the φορβεία ὃ the 
inflation of the cheeks is sufficient to satisfy the most exacting. 

If we can imagine the γλῶττα as completely enclosed ὃν the ὑφόλμιον 
at this period, and 1f we remember that 1n the earlier times the flutes did not 
extend bevond the compass of an octave at most, we can readily conceive 
that the nature of the twin instruments may have been similar to that of 
another primitive instrument, a medisval one called the ‘hautbois de 
Poitou,’ the description of which in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ® is so 
lucid and so apt to the present subject that I am tempted to quote it 
verbatim (I haye taken the liberty of inserting the Greek equivalents in 
brackets). 

‘The hautbois de Poitou was a primitive oboe with the reed (γλῶττα) 
placed in a bulb (ὄλμος), forming an air-chamber, having a raised slit 
(ὑφόλμιεον) at the top, through which the performer breathed-in compressed 
air: as the reed could not be controlled by the lips it was impossible to 
play with expression on the hautbois de Poitou, or tu obtuin the harmonic 
octaves.’ 

I believe that the earlier double flutes were both played with such 
reed mouthpieces, and the total compass of the pair was a single octave. 
In the vase-pictures the early flutes have almost invariably three holes 
each (a pair on vase E 583 in the British Museum shows three on one, 
and four on the other flute), and as a pure guess I suggest the plan of 
fingering indicated by the accompanying diagram (p. 93). 

The difference in the lowest note of two apparently equal pipes might 





* The two movable pieces are beautifully * B 590 and B 591 (B.M.). 

shown in Lenormant’s Terres-cuiles Antizues, * Vol. xix. p. 951. 

vol. ii, Pl. ES. The ‘chanter’ of the Scottish bagpipes is 
ΓΈ, 4, sec, 70. blown on a similar principle. 
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be due to the different-sized reeds employed, and in this connexion it is 
interesting to notice that Theophrastus states! that both γλῶτται must be 
cut from the middle shoot of the same reed, or the pipes will not be in tune. 
The γλῶττα cut from the upper end of the shoot would naturally be less 
substantial than the other, and might therefore be pushed a little further 
down the ὄλμος : but this is wholly a speculation, as also the alternate plan 
of fingering the notes, which latter suggested itself as a possible explanation 
of the fact that the two hands seem tu be employed in the same region of the 
two pipes. 

At this period the two pipes are always held at a wide angle with each 
other, and probably the one furthest from the normal position has its ὑφόλ- 
μίον entirely outside the mouth of the player, 
though just touching his lips. At any rate, these 
guesses have the merit of supplying a possible 
explanation of the manner in which a pair of 
tlutes excited by double reeds might have been 
fingered and blown. without attributing to the 
Greeks any abnormal stretch of hand or power 
of lip. To the reader unfamihar with reed in- 
struments it may be explained that the com- 
pression of one side of the mouth necessary to 
produce a note on one flute is practically im- 
possible if the other side of the mouth 1s oc- 
cuptied. ! 
When the available compass of Greek music B ----- | 
was extended beyond the compass of the octave. 
we should naturally expect some modification in 
the construction of the flute. As a preliminary 
chronological observation, it 1s interesting to note © ------ | 
that the period 500-450 B.c. covers both the | 
addition of strings to the kithara, and, according 
to the vase pictures, an alteration in the holding 
of the double flutes, which were now held parallel E Ι 
to each other, in such a way as to admit of ~~” 
either flute being fingered by both hands together. A whole crowd of 
significant dates is included in this period: but some of them must be 
dealt with later. 

The extension of musical composition beyond the limits of the octave 
would evidently demand changes in the inanagement and fingering of the 
αὐλοί Which were, as we have shown, incapable of producing the octave 
harmonics of the fundamental notes. The first step would undoubtedly be 
an increase in the number of hules so as to make a whole octave playable on 
a single flute. It is much to be regretted that the date of Diodorus the 
Theban who increased the number of holes, according to Pollux, is not to be 
found, but doubtless it falls within this period. 

: ΠῚ ΠΡ ς΄ CL ive 70, 
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Judging from the majority of the fute-tubes found, we should conclude 
that at this period, at any rate, the number of holes was five or six. With 
this number of holes, as will be shown, the compass of a single flute could be 
extended to an octave. This would naturally necessitate the fingering of 
each flute by both hands, and accordingly we find that about this period 
(500-450 B.c.) the flutes are represented as held parallel to one another, so 
that the two hands could manipulate either one or the other. But we are 
still no whit nearer to the solution of the fundamental problem of the Greek 
double flutes: how to produce two octaves with two flutes of equal length and 
practically equal hole-distances : if both were cylindrical. and excited by reeds. 
When we face this problem honestly, and give it up as insoluble, we are on 
the highway to a satisfactory conclusion. The second pipe could not have 
been blown on the reed-principle. 

The only alternative principle uf blowing is that of the flageolet, tlute, 
or Hue organ-pipe (all of which are identical in excitation, however much 
external appearances may differ). Although this principle is the same as 
that of the ordinary penny whistle, I hardly feel inclined to apologise in 
this paper for a detailed explanation of it. 





The breath of the player (P) enters the mouthpiece (A) and is con- 
stricted into a flat thin stream (B). As this strikes the knife-edge (C) it 
is cut into two parts. The first and larger part (Q) issues into the open 
air. The other smaller part (R) tries to enter the tube (D), but is resisted 
by the inert mass of air therein contained, through which, however, it sends 
a pulse of compression. Having performed this work, and lost its force, 
it (R) is now dragged out into the open air by friction with the moving 
stream of the larger portion (Q) of the air. Its removal causes a pulse 
of rarefaction in the air contained in the tube, and these two pulses 
together constitute a complete vibration of the air in the tube. These 
vibrations, occurring many times in a second, produce the musical tone of 
the tube; and it is manifest that the longer the tube the more time the 
pulses will take to traverse its length, and theretore the fewer the number 
of vibrations per second, and the lower the note produced. If the edge is 
not properly placed in relation to the air stream, too much or too little air 
tries to enter the tube, and the pipe does not ‘speak.’ The main object of 
this explanation is to make perfectly clear that the breath of the performer 
does not enter the tube of the instrument but passes out through the slit 
into the open air (as anyone can convince himself if he plays a note on a 
penny whistle having first filled his mouth with smoke). The importance of 
this point will be seen later in connexion with an illuminative passage of 
Pollux. 
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My attention was first drawn to this pomt by investigation of the 
possible way of blowing the Castellani bronze flutes in the British Museu. 
The identical nature of the moulding at the embouchure proclaims them a 
pair of double flutes, but they are closed at the end nearest the month of 
the performer, Γ᾿ it therefore seems impossible that they can have been 
held at an oblique angle and played like a modern flute, especially as both 
hands have to be emploved on each instrument. After much speculation as 
to any possible way of applying a reed imouthpiece tu the embouchure. it 
occurred to me that they might have been blown on the principle of the 
flue organ pipe, and that it was worth while to try to construct am experi- 
inental instrument on such principle. Accordingly a section of bamboo 
garden cane was pierced with holes so that it would play as an ordinary 
modern flute. The section between the embouchure and the closed end was 
then slightly cut down sv as to form a flat surface a little lower than the 
plane of the fingering holes. Above this was lashed by means of waxed 
thread a piece of soft metal tubing, squeezed almost Hat at the end further 
from the mouth of the plaver. The flattened end of the tubing was so 
adjusted that the stream of air issuing from it struck the upper edge of the 
embouchure, and the instrument emitted its nutes as if blown in the 
ordinary manner. A sketch of the experimental instrument 15 appended :-— 


A B 
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A—Metal tubing. B—Flattened end of A. C—Sharpeved edge of embouchure. 
F—Body of flute. L—Lashing of waxed thread. 


It will be curious later to see how closely this purely hypothetical con- 
struction resembles the plan of the actual σύριγξ povoxarapos. For I am 
in a position to assert, and, I hope, to prove that. at any rate from 490 to 
350 B.c., the double flutes (ἴσοι αὐλοί; were of practically equal length but 
of different bore, the left-hand thinner one being blown with a double reed 
like that of an oboe, and the right-hand thicker one being played on the 
flageolet or σύριγξ principle. The latter. of course, produced notes an 
octave higher than the equal lengths of the other pipe. 

The first step in the proof comes from an actual model of the Castelliam 
fntes in the British Museum. These two flutes are made of bronze, the 
‘Perfect’ (so christened because its upper end is undamaged) having 
six holes, and the ‘Imperfect’ five. By the kindness of the Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities I was enabled to make accurate measurements 
of these, tracing the outlines of the holes un paper laid over the instruments 
themselves. A pair of metal flageolets was obtained and cut down to the 
requisite lengths ; the existing holes were covered over, and new ones bored 
in accordance with the measurements. 

The ‘ Perfect’ model was spoiled, but the ‘Imperfect’ gave what 
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appeared to be portions of the Dorian scale; but neither cross-fingering nor 
calculation of lengths gave any prospect of the production of the fifth note 
of the scale (B). However, when the upper octave was tried by overblowing 
and suitable cross-fingering, a complete Dorian scale was produced. 

A table of measurements and a diagram of finger age appended ; 
but, as others will follow, it seems desirable to explain the*plan of lettering 
adopted for all. 


A BC D E F 


Oo 


A, the embouchure; B, C, D, etce., the upper fingeting-holes; Ὁ, the under thumb-hole when 
existent ; O, the open end. 





I have since found out that Mr. Howard gave very careful measurements 
of these and other tutes: and his figures reduced to the same plan of 
measurement are given parallel with my own: the slight discrepancies are 
mainly due to the fact that he measured to edges of holes, and I to centres 
In the fingering diagrams the closed holes are shown by black dots, the open 
ones by blank circles. 


IMPERFECT BRONZE FLUTE, 
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The notes are a whole tone lower than our modern pitch; but as that is a 
semitone above the pitch of Handel’s time, no impropriety has been felt in 
describing as E a note of the same pitch as our modern D. 

The immediate point in connexion with this flute is that no single or 
double reed could possibly produce the E and the B with the same fingering, 
and as no other fingering will produce the B. it must have been blown on 
the σύριγξ plan. 

Our present problem is to reconcile this deduction with the obvious fact 
that the γλῶττα or reed is an integral part of the mechanism of all αὐλοί, 
as is Shown by many literary references. We gather from Theophrastus 19 


SB Daca a cee ah eS ee anne ek το 
1: Hist. Plant, iv. 11. 
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that the γλῶττα was made from a section of a reed, which included one of 
the joints. The most suitable part of the reed was the middle shoot ; the 
under joint produced the γλῶττα for the left-hand pipe, and the one further 
from the root the right-hand one. After being submitted to continued 
pressure to figtten the open end, the edges of this end were pared (for the 
older flutes) to a great degree of thinness, and thus would be produced a 
reed similar to that of the modern oboe. This reed was inserted into the 
ὑφόλμιον with the στόμα or sharpened end projecting into the mouth of the 
player, and the playing was precisely like that of a modern oboe. If the 
preceding explanation is not sufficiently clear for readers not familiar with 
wood instruments, the following diagram may make it more intelligible :— 





A, section of reed, cut off at a joint, J. 

B, same section flattened and pared at open end to produce στόμα, and a small hole C pierced 
through joint. 

D, ὑφόλμιον, into which the γλῶττα B was inserted, and held rigid. 

E, 8Auos, air-chamber by which the vibrations excited hy the reed were controlled. 


When the compass of the flute was extended beyond the octave. and the 
right-hand pipe became a σύριγξ, a new method of cutting and arranging 
the γλῶττα was adopted. The section of the reed was cut and partially 
flattened as before, but instead of being pared to two knite-edges, it was cut 
off at a rather obtuse angle, so as to form a narrow flat wind-channel. This 
γλῶττα was inserted in the ὑφόλμιον in a direction opposite to the old one. 
ie. the στόμα was furthest from the lips of the performer, and adjacent to 
the ὅλμος. A sloping channel was cut in the upper part of the odrpos, 
sharpened to a knife-edge at the portion oppusite to the στόμα of the 
γλῶττα, with a small open air-space between, and we have an arrangement 
exactly similar to a flageolet or flue organ-pipe. As this arrangement 15. so 
very important in the realisation of Greck flute-playing, a diagram both in 
section and in plan is appended (p. 98). 

If the reader unfamiliar with acoustical theory will refer back to the 
earlier portion of the paper. he will at once see how perfectly the definition 
of Pollux fits the foregoing:—Emi δὲ σύριγγος εἴποις ἄν, παράγειν ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτῆς τὸ πνεῦμα διὰ τοῦ στόματος, καὶ παραφέρειν, καὶ διασπείρειν τὸ 
πνεῦμα. ἴῃ the case of the syrinx, you would use the expressions: to lead 
aside the breath through the mouth (stuma, of the σοί}. to turn it in a 
contrary direction; and to squander the breath. 

The critical reader may by this time have begun to feel that there is 
too much hrpothesis about the foregoing, but the following long and 
important passage from Theophrastus seems to me to give sufficient support 
for all the statements and assumptions made} :---τὴν δὲ τομὴν ὡραίαν εἶναι 
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πρὸ ᾿Αντιγενίδου μὲν ἡνίκ᾽ ηὔλουν ἀπλάστως ὑπ᾽ ἀρκτοῦρον Βοηδρομιῶνος 
μηνός: τὸν γὰρ οὕτω τμηθέντα συχνοῖς μὲν ἔτεσιν ὕστερον γίνεσθαι χρήσιμον 
καὶ προκαταυλήσεως δεῖσθαι πολλῆς, συμμύειν δὲ τὸ στόμα τῶν γλωττῶν, 
ὃ πρὸς τὴν διατορίαν εἶναι χρήσιμον. ἐπεὶ δὲ εἰς τὴν πλάσιν μετέβησαν καὶ 
ἢ τομὴ μετεκινήθη: τέμνουσι γὰρ δὴ νῦν τοῦ Σικιρροφοριῶνος καὶ “Exa- 
τομβαιῶνος ὥσπερ πρὸ τροπῶν μικρὸν ἢ ὑπὸ τροπάς, γίνεσθαι δέ φασι 
τρίενόν τε χρήσιμον καὶ καταυλήσεως βραχείας δεῖσθαι καὶ κατασπάσματα 
τὰς γλώττας ἴσχειν" τοῦτο δὲ ἀναγκαῖον τοῖς μετὰ πλάσματος αὐλοῦσι. 

The suggested meaning of this (with expansions and explanations in 
brackets) is:—‘ Before the time of Antigenidas, when they used to play the 
Hute in the natural manner (ἀπλάστως: that 1s with the γλῶττα in 1ts 
original position) the eutting (of the reeds) was seasonable about mid- 
September (when thoroughly ripened). For (the reed) ent in this manner 
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VERTICAL AND HorizuniaL SEcrions oF SYRINX. 


O, oiitice of γλῶττα, 5, στύμα or flattened wind-channel. K, knife-edyve of 6Auos. 
W, open wind-space. N, cut down surface of ὅλμος. 


becomes useful after an interval (for maturing, of several years, and needs 
much preliminary blowing ‘to determine the amount of paring necessary 
for best tone of reed). And the mouth (στόμα) of the reed (γλῶττα) closes up 
(the two edges shrivel up and close together) which is useful for the piercing 
tone (of the oboe character. This gives a fairly clear idea of the original 
αὐλός and its method of blowing). But when they changed into the artificial 
method (of blowing: ve. the syrinx principle just described and illustrated) 
the time of cutting also was moved. For now they cut (the plants) in the 
months of June, July, or August, about or a little before the summer solstice 
(while still full of sap, and therefore less patient of paring). And they say it 
(the reed) becomes useful in three years (needs less time to mature) and 
nveds little experimental blowing : and the opening of the γλῶττα retains its 
shape (remains constant: a matter of supreme importance in the ‘ voleing' Ὁ 
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of ἃ flageolet-principle pipe . and this is necessary to those who play with 
the artificial method.’ 

Πρὸ ᾿Αντιγενίδου supplies us witha most useful date. Antigenidas lived 
in the time of Alexander 356-323 bc. and was an innovator. Presumably 
he introduced the plan of having both pipes played in the σύρεγξ method 
(μετὰ πλάσματος : so that he used the σύριγγες τέλειαι of Pollux” list of 
instruments.’ But we have evidence that the svrinx nght-hand pipe was in 
use both before and after. Midas of Agrigentum in 490 broke his ζεύγη, but 
won the competition by playing μόνοις τοῖς καλάμοις τρόπῳ σύριγγος Δ᾽ which 
can only mean in reality that he used the syrinx pipe for the double octave, 
as can be done by overblowing (blowing across the edges of the pipes them- 
selves 15 unthinkable’. Ion of Chios (died 421) refers to the μάγαδες αὐλός," 
which must have been a flute that. unhke the primitive αὐλός, would play 
the upper octave. Aristotle refers to the syrinx pipe («av κατασπάσῃ τὰς 
cvpiyyas), as also Aristoxenus (κατασπασθείσης ye τῆς σύριγγος ." while 
in asueceeding age Plutarch uses the expression τῆς σύριγγος ἀνασπωμένης,"" 
which implies a return to the older method of playing “awAactos). 

This passage of Plutarch’s is well worth quoting (7 erfenso, as it gives a 
kev both to the construction of the flutes, and the manner ino which 
they were played:—é&a τί τῶν ἴσων αὐλῶν ὁ στενώτερος βαρύτερον φθέγγεται 
καὶ διὰ τί τῆς σύριγγος ἀνασπωμένης, πᾶσιν ὀξύνεται τοῖς φθόγγοις, κλινο- 
μένης δὲ πάλιν βαρύνει. ‘Why does the thinner of the equal flutes sound 
deeper? And why when the syrinx hole [in the @opSeta] is uncovered. do 
all the sonnds become sharper [by an octave], and when it is closed again 
they get deeper ’” 

The thinner tube being the oboe-blown one could not break into the 
harmonic octave, while the sv1inx-blown one, if of equal thinness, would have 
been almost certain todo so. A similar relation of thickness exists between 
the flute and the oboe of to-day. The manner of playimg Is easily under- 
stood. The mouthpieces of the two Hutes were inserted in the two holes of 
the φορβεία ; the stoma of the oboc-reed entered the plavers mouth. but the 
ὑφόλμιον of the syrinx pipe fitted its hole. which was closed at its inner end 
by a movable Hap, which could be shifted “κατασπᾶν or ἀνασπᾶν) by the 
tongue of the performer. When the flap was closed, nu air could eseape 
into the syrinx pipe, and the lips of the player were quite free to exert the 
necessary pressure on the oboe-reed. When the flap was moved aside, the 
syrinx pipe would speak without any lip pressure, and the oboe reed. ne 
longer compressed by the lips would cease to give any sound. 

I should like to have traced Mr. Howard’s source fur his view of the 
svrinx. but unfortunately the reference he gives cannot be found in England. 
From his words I guess that he rendered a passage to the effect that the 
SYTINX WUs 8 hole near the mouth of the player; if it read that the syrinx 
had a hole near the mouth of the player, it would harmonise with the tore- 
going passage and others omitted here. 





18 Suidas, 221. iv. 10. 77, Salmo’s reading, Ss Schol. to Pindar, Pyth. xii. 1. 
ly Athenaens, VV. 38. Jie dud py, BOAR oh tpt We 51. 2 Now posse sar, 10984, 
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The two flutes were probably connected by metal bands, traces of which 
have been found by Mr. Howard, both on the Pompeian and the Castellani 
flutes. 

‘The most valuable evidence afforded by the flutes is, however, with 
regard to pitch and scales. Without going into tedious details, it is necessary 
to point out that actual measurements of existing remains are not an abso- 
lutely safe guide. The length of the ὅλμος, and the exact point at which 
the oboe reed began to vibrate, are matters of fundamental importance. All 
Mr. Howard’s results are vitiated by the fact that he added a mouthpiece 
some seven or more centimetres in length, thus altering both pitch and 
relationship of notes emitted. In the following details the actual length 
has been inereased (except in the Castellani flutes, where it was not necessary, 
the embouchure being exactly known) by a small amount experimentally 
determined after many failures. The assumption has been made that if the 
model constructed played a recognisable scale, that was the scale played by 
the original instrument. It seems hard to imagine it could have been 
anything else. 

THE ‘PERFECT’ BRONZE FLUTE. 


The original model having been spoiled, a bamboo garden cane was 
pierced according to the measurements, and bored with a flute embouchure. 
This gave a Dorian scale in the lower octave (i.e. without overblowing); but 
it was rather flat in comparison with the ‘Imperfect’ flageolet. Accordingly 
another metal flageolet was procured, and accurately bored by my friend 
Mr. Kirchenwitz, an expert in metal work ; the diameters of the holes being 
diminished by εἰς of an inch, to allow for the reverse taper ofthe tube. A just 
Dorian scale was then playable, exactly an octave below the ‘ Imperfect’ one. 
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The next point of attack was the Elgin tlutes in the British Museum. 
which are made of sycamore wood, are not a pair, and were probably found 
in a tomb near Athens. These will be here referred to as the ‘Str aight 
Sycamore ’ and the ‘Curved Sycamore.’ 

a . + τς ὃν 

The cane for the ‘Straight Sycamore’ was pierced side by side with the 
instrument, but many failures were made before discovering the exact allow- 
ance to make for the reed. Finally the model played a Lydian diatonic 
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scale, and its nominal C was a fourth lower than the nominal E of the 
Dorian flutes (as theory demands). 


STRAIGHT SYCAMORE. 
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The ‘ Curved Sycamore, on account of its fragility and shape, was not 
suitable for my methods of measurement; but, having become aware of 
Mr. Howard’s measurements, and their close relation to my figures, it seemed 
worth while to make a model from his published details, adding 1:3 cm. 
for the mouthpiece as in the former case. A dulciana, organ pipe of the 
narrowest obtainable gauge was procured and the holes duly bored. It was 
then found that all the notes from D up to B were quite in tune with each 
other, but the low C was too sharp, and the upper C was not obtainable by 
any fingering. The addition of a sliding card-board extension to the lower 
end of the pipe enabled me to determine the correct length for the funda- 
mental C, and the upper C was then quite obtainable by the ordinary 
fingering for the modern flute. It therefore seems likely that the instrument 
originally had a detachable bell, such as clarinets and oboes now have, and 
such as is shown in some vase-pictures. As the fingering is exactly that of 
a modern flute, it 15 unnecessary to give it. 


CURVED SYCAMORE. 


DISTANCE IN CM. 


Adjusted. Howard. . Note. 
AB 141 12°8 B 
AU 175 16°2 Αἱ 
AC 20°6 19°3 G 
AD 214} 22°8 F 
AE 27 26°3 E 
AE 925 31°5 ! D 
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It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the actual pitch was con- 
siderably lower than that of the ‘Straight Sycamore.’ 

Further confirmatory experiments must be compressed into brief space, 
though valuable additional results are suggested by some of them. The 
next objects of attention were the four ivory flutes unearthed at Pompeii in 
1867, now in the Naples Museum, and measured by Mr. Howard, whose 
hgures are here followed. Those numbered 76891 and 76893 are apparently 
a pair, or, if not, single members of two identical pairs. Number 76893 has 
cleven holes: these were bored in a bamboo fitted at the upper end with a bas- 
~oon reed. The fingering was exceedingly difficult, on account of the great 
length of the instrument: indeed, the lowest three holes were quite inaccessible 
to me, though a larger hand might reach them. The holes not required for a 
diatonic seale were then plugged with cork, roughly representing the perfor- 
ated metal bands on the original instrument, which could be turned round 
as required, either to open or to close the hole. The model then gave for the 
upper holes six upper notes of the Dorian scale, while the lowest but one (F), 
which I could not blow, was represented by its third harmonic (C). I have 
therefore no hesitation in saying that the compass of the flute was a single 
octave, that the extra holes would probably produce the notes of other scales, 
and that the EK was in tune with the Castellani bronze flutes of the British 
Museum (the pitch of course being an octave lower). In the appended list 
of lengths measured and notes produced by blowing, the notes that have not 
actually been sounded are marked with a query. Notice is especially called 
to the probable GZ which is provided on the instrument: this is of the 
utmost interest, as it would play a note written in the Phrygian Hymn to 
Apollo which was not included in any of the συστήματα which have come 
down to us, though the interpretation of the letter-sign used is quite clear on 
general principles. 


IVORY FLUTE FROM POMPEIT © 76898°. 
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The consideration of the probable results of the untried holes im this 
inodel gave rise to the suspicion that the other holes were required tor 
ditferent scales (harmoniai), as it is abundantly evident that the Greek» had nu 
idea of our modern chromatic scale. As the manipulation of an experimental 
instrument fitted with a double reed is a somewhat perilous matter, it was 
decided to construct a bamboo model of the Pompeian flute No. 76891. 
with a flute embouchure, and to fit the holes with movable leather bands 
in imitation of the metal bands of the original. ‘The model thus constructed 
tended to confirm the suspicion, but two difficulties detracted froin its 
usefulness. In the first place the extreme length of the instrument made 
its fingering in a horizuntal position quite unpossible for the farthest holes: 
and the leather bands worked loose after being turned two or three times. 
Still, although unsuitable for demonstration afterward, and tov evanescent 
for systematic record, the notes obtained rendered it extremely likely that 
the original, which had eleven holes ‘ike No. 76893), would play the Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Lydian harmoniai, and was theretore the Panharmonion 
referred to by Plato.” 

It remained, therefore. to seek a record of a flute with many holes. but 
ofa more manageable size. This was finally toeund in a flute described by 
ΔΙ. Loret 4 as belonging to Sir G. Maspero. It is said to have been found in 
1888, at Akhmim in Egypt (the ancient Panopolis). It may be vubjected 
that this is travelling bevond the bounds of Greek music, but the remarkable 
similarity to the Castellani flutes of the illustration given, together with the 
identity with the Pompeian flutes of the number of holes, seems to point to 
this being a flute of Hellenic origin: if archwologists decide otherwise, it is 
ἃ strong argument in favour of the Egyptian origin of all Greek music: 
personally, such a decision would appear to me to conflict with a great mass 
of other evidence. ΔΊ, Loret himself says: ‘La fate appartenant a 
ΔΙ. Maspero sort absolument de Vordinaire. non seulement par la forme 
de son embouchure, mais encore par la disposition de sex trous. 

Before going into detail about the performance of this flute, it is inter- 
esting to note how closely Δ], Loret (who has evidently no suspicion as to its 
correspundence with Greek flutes) describes the ὄὅλμος and ὑφόλμιεον of the 
syrinx, as previously reconstructed in this article: ‘Le bec est un fragment 
de roseau assez épais et dun diametre nécessairement supérieur ἃ celni de la 
lite. I! mesure 8 cm. de longueur. La partie dans laquelle sintroduit 
Pextremité de la flfite a un diametre de 13 em. et est entourée, ainsi que le 
bout de la flite qu’elle devait recevoir, d'un enroulement de fil recouvert de 
poix. Cette embouchure n’est certainement pas a anche (is certainly not a 
reed). Le roseau est bien trop épais pour avoir servi d'anche, et, (ailleurs 
i] n’y a été pratiqué aucune ouverture. Il n'y a done point de languette. 
L'extrémité est coupée perpendiculairement ἃ [ἀχὸ de Vinstrument ct 
présente une section transversale de forme presque triangulaire. 





3 Republic it. 10, 999... Ti δέ; αὐλυποιοὺξ τυγχάνει ὄντα μίμημα; 
ἢ αὐλητὰς παραδέξει εἰς τὴν πόλιν; ἢ οὐ τοῦτο 4 Juernal Astetique, Sth series, vel, x.y. 
πολυχορδότατον, καὶ αὐτὰ Ta παναρμόνια αὐλοῦ pp. 212, ef sey. 
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L’embouchure présente done la forme de deux troncs de céne ayant leur 
sommet commun et dont !’un a une base circulaire tandis que l'autre a une 
base presque triangulaire.’ 

The method of investigation adopted was as follows. As a preliminary 
a model was bored with the holes which most nearly corresponded with those 
of the Castellani flutes, which are almost precisely of the same length. 
This model, as was hoped, gave a fairly correct Dorian scale.” With this 
amount of solid ground to stand on, one was encouraged to bore a bamboo 
with flute embouchure and the complete set of eleven holes according to 
M. Loret’s measurements, here appended. 


MASPERO FLUTE. 





5 LENGTH IN 
No. 1 ῷ > 
CENTIMETRES. 


1 AB 4 
2 AC 6-4 
3 AD 8 6 
4 AE 10 9 
5 AU, 12-4 
6 AF 141 
7 AG 169 
8 ΑΗ 18:8 
9 AU, 19:9 
10 Al 20 9 
11 ΑἹ 91 
AO 25:2 


On this model it was possible, by covering the proper holes with wafers 
(afterwards by stopping them with wooden plugs) to obtain three fingerable 
arrangements of holes on which could be played the Dorian, Phrygian, and 
Lydian harmoniai respectively. The final step was to take a metal flageolet, 
fill up the existing holes, and bore others according to the given measure- 
ments; next to cover each hole with a perforated sliding metal band, as was 
done with the Pompeian flutes, by which a hole might be mechanically 
stopped or left open. The holes left open to produce the different harmoniai 
are specified here, as there are two distinct points of interest with regard to 
them. 











HARMONIA. HoLes OPENED. 

Dorian . ; 1 ὦ 8 5 7 10 11 
Phrygian . : Pe 8S ὄ 7 68 10 
Lydian. se 1 “2 4 6 7 9 








5 It may be mentioned incidentally that no reproduction of any of the flutes gives a true 
effect unless all the holes are bored. 
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The first and most obvious fact is that all the holes are needed; and hole 
nine, which appears to be most awkwardly placed for the right thumb, 15 
only used when ten and eleven are covered by the bands, so that there is no 
practical difficulty in covering the holes with the fingers for every scale. 

The other fact is so illuminating with regard to the feeling of the 
Greeks for just intonation (the matter in which their pre-eminent delicacy 
of ear is really displayed) that it deserves a rather more detailed treatment. 
A glance at the table of measurements will show that the ninth and tenth 
holes are but a centimetre apart; so close that if both were on the same side 
of the instrument they could hardly be fingered. Now the uncovering of 
hole ten produces the second note of the Phrygian harmonia, whereas if we 
vpen hole nine instead we get the second note of the Lydian harmonia: and 
those fanuliar with the intervals of Greek scales will at once remember that 
the first step in the Phrygian scale is a minor tone, and the first in the 
Lydian a yetyor tone. This one point is conclusive in proving that the 
Greeks recognised the distinction between the major and minor tone, and 
therefore could not have used Pythagorean intonation. 

This series of experimental reconstructions does not claim to be in any 
sense exhaustive: there are many other possibilities of producing more notes 
by cross-fingering, or the partial uncovering of hvles ; but it is submitted 
that if the scales herein detailed cuz be played on the models, there is an 
overwhelming probability that such scales were played on the originals. 

No flute playing the Phrygian tropos has been seen by the writer, but 
M. Loret deseribes a flute in the Turin Museum (No. 12 in catalogue) which 
gives a Phrygian scale, if the speaking length of the tube be taken about 
three centimetres less than he gives it: it isimpossible to say without seeing 
the actual instrument whether or not this reduction is justified. 

To sum up, it is claimed that these investigations show :— 

1. That the lowest note of the normal octave of the Dorian tropos, 
the Harmoniai,”° and the enharmonic genus was about a tone lower than our 
modern E (continental pitch. 

2. That the Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian tropvi (and by inference the 
remainder of the fitteen) really had the relative pitches suggested by the 
notation. The ‘Curved Sycamore’ hints that there was also a Lydian scale 
of arbitrarily low pitch, possibly the ‘Chalaro-Lydian’ apparently alluded tu 
by Plato (Rep. 399). 

3. That the Harmoniai were actually in existence and in use by the 
Harmonikoi. 

+. That the Greeks used true intonation, and (by inference) neither the 
Pythagorean theoretical system nor (as a rule at least) the quarter-tone 
enharmonic. 

J. CURTIS. 





“ It may be as well to reiterate that the the Tropui are playable on the white notes of a 
Harmoniai were a set of scales beginning on the piano beginning on different notes. 
game note but with differing intervals, while 
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A COMPLETE drawing is reproduced in Plate IX. of a kylix? in the 
Ashmolean Museum, signed on the handle BPVAOS EME2EN. Apart from 
the interest of its signature, the vase is important for its subject, which 
ppears to be rare if not unique. I have, however, been unable to determine 
with certainty either subject or authorship, and shali content myself with 
trying to establish a sound basis for further investigation, and suggesting 
features of probable significance. 

The kylix is large, with a comparatively small design in the interior. 
The chief measurements are: height, 12 cm.. diameter, 33 em., breadth 
across handles, 41 cm., diameter of inner circle, 14 cm. The cup is fragment- 
ary, but the existing surface is well preserved, and the black, which is laid 
on rather thickly in parts, 15 deep and glossy throughout. 

The interior scene has a border of stopped maeander in sets of 2, 3, or 4 
bruken alternately by chequer squares and saltire squares with dots at the 
ends of the cross-arms. The two scenes on the exterior have no border but a 
reserved red line above and below. There isa fragmentary palmette design 
beneath one handle. 

The scene in the interior (Plate IX.) is practically complete except for a 
gap at the bottom of the circle, which, though it leaves the figures intact, 
possibly deprives us of some clue to the interpretation of the subject. All 
that is certain is that the two figures are kneeling on some level surface, the 
horizontal line of which marks off a reserved segment of the circle with 
depth equal to about a quarter of its diameter. The horizontal border of 
egy and tongue suggests, though it does not iivariably denote, a definite 
part of the scene, such as an altar. 

The attitudes of the figures are clearly and caretully worked out. The 
left-hand warnor has his back turned to us and looks out sharply to the left, 
drawing his sword from the sheath ; his left knee is raised and bent, and the 
foot rests on the horizontal line. The right was apparently slightly bent at 
the knee, and in profile—to judge from the drawing of the inuscles of knee 


aa a A et β΄ ὖῦὖῸῤῸΠΦῸᾷ.ᾷ..ῤῸΌΦΨἂΨἂὃἝ.....ααἙἭ... 
' Given by Mr. E. P. Warren of Lewes. Τὺ small photograph of the interior appeared in 
au indebted to the Keeper of the Ashmolean = Ovford 2h ports of the Unicersity Institutions, 
Museum for permission to publish the vase. A 191], p. 71. 
ity 
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and upper leg; it would naturally fall behind him. fe. in front of the 
horizontal line, but whether the weight rests on it or on some object at a 
lower level, is not clear from the fragmentary state of the drawing. 

The position of the right-hand figure amounts practically to a reversed 
view of the other, except that here the right knee 15 raised (repeating the 
line of the other's left) and the left leg is drawn in bold foreshortening with 
the knee bent back, short of the level, and only half hiding the frontal fout, 
which continues in an almost vertical line to the ground. The foot rests on 
the toes—5 small circles overarched by a black line convex to the knee, 
indicating the sharp bend at the toe-joints. 

Both men are bareheaded but wear an elaborate cuirass over the chiton . 
both draw their swords turning their heads sharply in opposite directions. 

Below the horizontal line, at the edge of the break, are two patches of 
dull brown colour. 

The exterior (Plate IX.) 1s nore fragmentary but also more capable 
of being recontructed from fanuhar types. 

Side A, Arming: beginning at the signed handle, from lett to right. 
Fragments «, b,c. Group of old man leaning vn stick and youth putting on 
his greaves. The rise of the handle-curve on the left of (ω) mdicates the 
position of the fragment; the knotted stick connects 1t with fragment /« , 
und the attitude of the stooping youth- on the two fragments determines 
the position of (Ὁ) with greave held ready to put on. At the right of frag. 
(0) are two profile feet ‘to 1.) overlapping considerably. The right and fore- 
most is preserved up to the knee, with a greave: of the left only the 
beginning of the greave line (relief) i» visible. along the edge of the break. 
A bow, apparently with no string to it, hes horizontally across the feet of 
this figure. Above, on the right of frag. ὁ} is the frontal body (to the waist) 
of an armed warrior whose head is turned to the right, 1.6. in the opposite 
direction to that of his feet. With his raised right he holds a spear slantwise 
over his shoulder: a shield (emblem: bull} hangs on his left arm, and a 
sword at his side: the crest of his helmet has a long tail-piece hanging down 
on the left as far as his belt. Projecting into the round of his shield is an 
angle of drapery, which probably belongs to a figure of the next group. 

Fragments εἰ ¢ form a larger group or series of which the upper halt is 
mostly broken away. Two profile feet (tor. are the only indication of a 
figure on the left. The other figures are, from lote or: a woman ina 
long chiton, frontal, with a shield apparently leaning up against her side 1" 
the warrior to whom it belongs stands next with |. foot frontal. wearing 
yreaves. Behind his feet and those of the next figure is one of those small, 
carefully executed studies of armour for which Brygos and Douris seem to 





* Cp. similar figures, on Doutis’ Vienna cup, =p. 157, Fig. 39, where a shield leans agaist 
Fuitw.-Reichhold, liii. (43, and on the Brygan the warrio’s mantle, against his kuee on a 
piece, Gerhard, duserlesene Vasenbilder, 269-70 Δύκος hydria, Boston (9667 Coolidge: against 
Vatican). his spear on a Iekythos in Oxford. Cp. F.-R. 

3 Cp. Fairbanks, White -dthenian Lekyther, iti, et adie. 
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have had a partiality : ὁ a shield lying on the ground and a helmet standing 
on top of it. The first shield is covered on the convex side with a scale 
pattern, the second with a chequer pattern—both of which we found con- 
spicuous in the armour of the warriors on J. The remaining two figures on 
frag. (/) are drawn from behind and with no incompetent handling of the 
problems involved. The positions of the feet clearly suggest the uneven 
distribution of weight in an easy standing posture; the left-hand figure 
stands on tiptoe. On the right of the last figure is a shield seen mainly on 
the inside, in three-quarter view. We have still to mention a fragment (6) 
with the back of a warrior wearing corslet, and the end of a helmet-crest 
showing on the left, which fits in well enough 
above the first of these two figures. 

Under the handle (frag. 72) palmette and 
scroll design interrupted by the foot of a 
running figure belonging to the first group 
on 8. 

B. Frag. g shows the rise of the handle 
on the left. 

The fragments g, 1, together with ἡ 
(which I venture to place here though it is 
ἣν not included in the actual restoration of the 
τι sty - vase) form the first group in ἃ Battle between 

ες es re Greeks and Persians. A Greek rushes for- 

ward from the left, holding out a shield, his 
right arm apparently raised from the shoulder to strike. On h (Fig. 1) 
the helmet with long crest and the neat limear drawing of the corslet are 
stylistically of a piece with the rest of the kylix; and allowing for the 
loss of a small wedge-shaped flake between the fragments, the curve of 
the surface no less than the attitude of the figure formed a continuous 
whole. The curious projection behind the helmet is probably a broad 
sabre flourished over the left shoulder, after the fashion of the vase, Hartwig, 
Meisterschulen \vi (Edinburgh) and many other examples. ‘So far as I can 
judge there seems to be no valid technical ground why the fragment should 
not be inserted here. 

On (2)—which should be placed rather nearer to (g)—we have 
part of the Greek’s shield, and then immediately the frontal body of a 
Persian moving to the r. with right arm raised. Part of his decorated 
leggings appear on the edge of frag. (g). On his right is the sleeved arm 
of a second Persian grasping a sword hilt. 

At this point we come to a large gap of about one-third the length 
of the side: the remaining third together with the signed handle consists 





_— oe 





——— 


* Cp. ‘Contest for Aims, cylix in B.M.,  XII.; the motive oceurs five times in Douris’ 
E 69 (Bild τι. Lied, p. 218, redrawn Hartwig, Vienna cup ‘F.-R. liv.}, twice with the shield 
Meisterschalen, p. 359), and Gerhard, .f. V. οἱ end. 

Pll. 269-70; also Luynes, Vases Peints, Pl. 
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of a large fragment (4), and a sinall one above it (),, which are obviously 
contiguous. 

On the extreme left of this group is a Greek (drawn in three-quarter 
back view), who rushes at an opponent on his left with levelled spear. 
He strides over the outstretched r. foot of a wounded man, who probably 
lay half prostrate, filling the gap between the Persians on the left and 
the Greeks on the right.° 

There remains the most interesting group on the exterior of the 
kyhix: a Greek and a Persian in single combat. The figures are strongly 
contrasted, no less in attitude than in arms and accoutrements. The 
head of the Persian, with striking profile and wearing a Phrygian cap. 
is one of the few preserved on the exterior. But the most singular 
feature is his great oblong wicker shield, which is so far the only known 
parallel to the one illustrated in Jahrbuch 1911, p. 281 (Schroder: Zu 
Mikons Gemdlden der Marathonschlacht im der Stoa Pocdcile). 

A few notes as regards the technique. 

The drawing is mainly in thick black relief with ἃ sparing use of 
colour: the face profile, eve, ear, and nostril, the upper edges and lower 
strokes of the beard, the main lines of armour and drapery, the markings 
of greaves, generally the ornaments of the shield, the ankle and the marks 
at the back of the knee \ are in black relief. 

The ends of the hair thin off into dark brown glaze: the ininor lines of 
drapery, the inner markings of the body, and once the interior of a shield, are 
in brown. We sometimes find the brown musculature in the leg side by 
side with the black greave-markings. 

Red paint is used for the circlets of the two warriors in the interior, and 
for the strings which tie their shoulderpieces in front. 

The hair contour is reserved ; in one case the hair has a single line of 
raised dots on its outer edge, a double row against the face, making a sharp 
angle at the temples. 

The sulject of the interior seene (/) presents an attractive problem. 
The two warriors fall into none of the regular types or classes of vase- 
interiors. They are drawn with a scrupulous care for the disposition of 
their limbs and an eye for significance of attitude: they appear to be the 
expression of a very definite idea in the mind of the painter. 

The interpretation really turns on the meaning we attach to the 
reserved segment and the line which cuts it otf. One is tempted at first 
sight to assume that it is the top of a wall or fortification on which the two 
warriors kneel in an attitude of suspicious and watchful defence. Yet we 
have abundant examples of the use of a reserved segment simply for 
convenience in the design. Frequently there is a horizontal border of 
egg-and-tongue pattern. In certain cases it is not clear whether or no the 
line has a bearing on the scene. On a white cup in the British Museum 





ὁ For the figure cp. Berlin Gigantomachy, type among the ‘Melian’ reliefs in the Terra- 
Gcerhard, Trinkschalen, x.-xi., and F.-R. xxv. cotta Room of the British Museum. 
Tlioupersis, ete. It is interesting to find the 
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(D1) the feet of the bull carrying Europa rest on this line. On another 
fragmentary white vase (Benndorf, Griech. u. Steel. Vusenbilder, Pl. XI. 2), 
where Herakles fights with an Amazon, the sole of the Amazon’s extended 
foot projects downwards across the line. 

On a kylix at Leyden, on the other hand (Roulez, Vuses Pernts, p. 1, 
Pl. IL}, a segment marked otf by a line. with egg-and-tongue border beneath 
it, clearly represents either an altar, on which the goddess Athena stands, 
or the basis of her image. It is worth noticing that neither the goddess nor 
her votary stands actually on the line, but their feet and legs are cut otf by it 
some way below the knee. On the exterior is a very similar group, showing 
the two ends vf the structure--a slab projecting over low perpendicular 
sides—and at the left a voiary standing on the groundline and _ stooping 
slightly te Jay his offering on the slab before Athena Zeepas. The 
possibility of an ulfur is all the more to be considered as it gives the most 
plausible explanation of the two brown danbs. Also. the egg-and-tongue 
border is a very common feature of altars on vases. 

Nevertheless the assumption by Mr. Beazley (/.H.S. 1910, p. 65), that 
the scene is practically a reproduction of a Kleophradean subject— two 
warriors fighting at an altar’—seems to me premature in the face of (1) so 
vital a discrepancy as that which he admits, i.e. that they are in one case 
opponents. and in the other alhes®; and (2) the stronger a@ priori 
probability, deduced as it is from the figures themselves. The men appear to 
have just clambered on to a wall (possibly we are to see the rounded ends of 
laddershafts in the problematic daubs aforesaid) and crouch in attitudes half 
aggressive and half defensive, as men would in a position at once so 
commanding and so exposed. In bold mood one surmises a scene from the 
Persian War, in keeping with the subject of 8B on the exterior. As the 
Greek attack on the Persian camp after Plataea it would be, in contempor- 
ary vase-painting, a unique expression of the patriotic vein. But according 
to Herodotus (ix. 67-70) the Tegeans and not the Athenians were the 
first tu scale the walls of the Persian camp,—an incident which an Athenian 
potter would not be anxious to unmortalise. Moreover two men with bare 
heads. and no shields, looking out in opposite directions with swords half- 
drawn, do not suggest the sudden storming of a stronghold after battle 
so much as some stealthier form of aggression or even watchful defence. 

We fall back on a subject familiar in Greek cart, the expedition of 
Odysseus and Diomede to carry off the Trojan Palladium. True there is 
no palladium in the drawing nor any hint of its relevance to the scene: nor 
is there any representation of the subject perfectly analogous to ‘this. 
The nearest parallel perhaps is ἃ black-figure scene on an amiphora, 
«νοῦ. Zeit. 1848, Pl. 17. 2, where two warriors kneel side by side, in full 
armour, holding spears, and their heads are turned in opposite directions, 








5 Even if we suppose them to be at bav ou 
the altar, the absence of any assailant would 
make the effect absurdly flat ‘contraste:l, say, 


with any [ioupersis ; while the representation 
here is far too purposeful and comprehensive to 
he a mere excerpt from a completer scene. 
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Our painter, following the tradition. has been at some pains to distinguish 
the two heroes by many small traits (6... hair, sheaths, corslets, etc.); he has 
decided for himself how much it would be practical for night-raiders to carry 
in the way of arms and impedimenta. The result is a certain directness 
and vitality in the conception, reminding one of the famous Sosias vase in 
Berlin (F.-R. exxin.) and more remotely of the Penthesilea motive conceived 
at its greatest moment for the first time in the Munich cup. 

We have still to take up the challenge of the signature. It must be 
allowed in the first place that the work of the painter is not necessarily con- 
fined to pieces signed by him—still less to those with the Firm-mark of the 
potter; and conversely that the potters signature does not imply the work 
of one painter only. 

In the Wiener Vorlegeblatter are published (C' Pl. 7. 2 «-/) the trag- 
ments ofa vase with BPW [γος ἐποίησεν or ἔγραψεν} in a stiff archate style 





totally unlike that of the great Thoupersis (Louvre; and Iris (B.M. Bpvyos 
ἐποίησεν cups. To the anonymous master of these, whom for convenience we 
call Brygos, Hartwig, following others, assigns a great quantity of work 
ranging in type and quality from the most advanced to the most primitive of 
the eight signed pieces in his list. 

It is hard to beheve the Frankfurt kylix “best reproduction Mon. εἰ, Dust. 
1850 tev. ff.) to be even an early work by the same hand; it is however to 
this that our cup bears, superficially, at least, a decided resemblance, while 
it differs from the maturer work in several characteristic and peculiar 
details. 

In the style we assuciate with Brygos the nostril is rendered as in (a) in 
Fig. 2; the muscles of the leg Gnner or outer side indiscriminately), and 
the muscles of the upper leg as in (6) ; the muscles of the arm, as in (δ. In 
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the Oxford cup the nostril is thicker and blacker, of a different shape and 
differently placed. The muscles of the inner and outer sides of the leg are 
regularly distinguished; in the lower arm there is a curious short stroke 
joining the ends of two parallel lines running down the arm. <As we saw, the 
use of colour is very sparing, in contrast to the lively colouring of Brygan 
designs. 

The features (with the notable exception of the long narrow Brygan eye) 
appear to be blunter, yet without the engaging sauciness of the Brygan 
snubnose, and we miss his fine spirited limb-contour. The scheme of the 
interior (roughly, two uprights on a horizontal line) is as unlike the proper 
Brygan schemes as is the pseudo-Brygan piece (Murray, Vase Designs in the 
British Museum, No. 48). 

In the border, the saltire squares with dots at the ends of the cross strike 
one as un-Brygan; but they occur in the Frankfurt vase (above), which has 
further in common with ours a certain stiff serial arrangement of the figures 
on one side of the exterior, and a liberal use of scale and chequer patterns for 
armour. The third figure on the left on the ‘ Triptolemus’ side, a man 
standing with head to r., body frontal, and feet to l., 1s a curions analogy to 
the fragmentary figure of a warrior in the first group of the Arming Scene. 

In both—as contrasted with the Wiirzburg κῶμος (F.-R. 50)—the outer 
line of the reserved hair-contour is smooth and does not follow the undulat- 
ing line of the hair. 

A broken kylix in the British Museum (E 73), assigned by Hauser and 
Beazley to Kleophrades, has an original presentation of the Peleus and 
Thetis motive in the centre, surrounded by a zone with Nereus and sea- 
nymphs, with similar blackness of line; three feet on one side (B) are drawn 
in foreshortening, one leg from behind with black knee-marks ; the leg of a 
kneeling figure has the muscles marked as in 6: and in the lower part of 
Nereus’ arm the two almost parallel brown lines are apparently joined by a short 
stroke at the top exactly as in the Oxford interior. The blunt drawing of nose 
and lips, the drawing of the ear, the occurrence of scale pattern in the interior 
are further points in common. The drapery edge however and the pattern 
of the border (with alternate chequer-squares) are totally different, and 
belong rather to Douris’ style. This coincidence of certain details is signi- 
ficant in view of the correspondence (pointed out by Mr. Beazley, J.H.S. 
1910, p. 64) of our vase with another Kleophradean piece, as yet unpublished, 
in Athens. 

Quite apart from the somewhat doubtful connexion of the interiors, 
discussed above, there is a striking resemblance between two scenes from the 
exterior representing arming. ‘ The figures in both are nearly all seen from 
behind and the foreshortenings of the feet are the same.’ Mr. Beazley con- 
cludes from the partiality of Kleophrades for back-views and foreshortenings 
that he, rather than Brygos, was the inventor of this scene. 

Again, in the famous Ilioupersis hydria of Kleophrades, the figure to the 
right of the fallen man, a young warrior (attacked by a woman with a pestle, 
not as Furtwangler says as he is in the «οἱ of spoiling the corpse, but as he 
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falls on one knee, already wounded, as the broken eve indicates) strongly recalls 
the attitude of the right-hand of our two warriors.’ The kneeling figure with 
one leg frontal and foreshortened is by no means a common one in severe 
Red-figure, although, just as in Kleophrades, we do find several examples of it. 
The use of the figure here is perhaps too deliberate and independent to be 
accounted for merely by ‘ transference of type’ (cp. Zahn, Ath. Mitth. 1898. 
p. 61 n.) but may nevertheless have been suggested by the Kleophradean 
motive. Nowhere else in Brygan work is the influence of Kleophrades so 
apparent, and it is partly for this reason that I am inclined to separate the 
Oxford vase from the main group of Brygos’ pieces; partly also on the 
ground that the divergences from the usual forms are hardly attributable to 
a variation of manner, and certainly not to rapid or sketchy performance. 
of which we have, in the Maenads and Silens (Hart. Cab. des Meéd.. 
MS. xxxii,) an example far more in Brygos’ temper. Compared with the 
Frankfurt vase it is too able and masterly to be accounted for, with that, a» 
an early work; and should probably be assigned to some advanced meinber 
of his school, to whom also we might perhaps attribute the Frankfurt vase as 
a youthful piece. 
M. A. B. HERFORD. 





ΤΊ know of no other figure where the knee, sharply back at the knee, and supporting the 
as here, does not rest on the ground, and the upper lee and thigh. The loup-shaped inne: 
frontal foot continues the line of the upper leg = marking would then imdiecate the bulging 
downwards. Possibly it isan attempt to draw — niuscle of such an attitude. 

a squatting figure with the lower ler bent 
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NOTES ΟΝ A 
INSTRUMENTS 


GROUP OF MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
FOUND NEAR KOLOPHON. 


[PLares. \.—XIT.] 


THIS set of instruments and the large ‘beaker were found about three 


years ago near the site of Kolophon in Jonia.t 


in number. 


The objects are thirty-seven 


With two exceptions all are of bronze. The blades of the knives 


were originally of steel. but this metal has in each case been almost destroyed 
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Fie. 1.—SctrRGICAL KNIVES. 


by oxidation. The date is uncertain 
—it may have been before the Christ- 
ian era but is more probably the first 
or second century A.D. The glass 
beaker belongs tu a type which 15 
said to occur so late as the fourth 
century. 





I. Knives.—In ancient times 
knives were either of stone or of 
bronze. The superstitious fear of 
iron lingered even into the Christian 
It was unlawful to introduce an 
an iron implement into any Greek 
temple. Bronze on the other hand 
had a special purifying virtue? In 
Rome it is well known that no iron 
was allowed to be used in the con- 
struction or repair of the Sublician 
bridge. No Roman priest might be 


Cra. 


shaven by an iron razor or iron scissors. I mention this superstition as 





possibly explaining a peculiarity to be observed in surgeons’ knives: it will 


+ *They were formerly in the possession of 
the late Alfred O. Van Lennep, Dutch Vice- 
Consul at Smyrna, whose life-long connection 
with the large estate owned by his family near 
Kolophon gave him exceptional knowledge as 
to finds made in that district. He told me 
that he knew these objects to lave been un- 
earthed all together, not long before the spring 
of 1912, at some spot in that neighbourhood ; 


exactly where this was he did not know. His 
scrupulous accuracy makes this, in my opinion, 
a satisfactory certificate of origin. The set 
belongs to the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, U.S.A.’ [Note by W. H. BuckLen.] 

* Plutarch Precepts ger. reipub. xxvi. 7. 

‘ Scholiast on Theocritus ii. 36. 

* Macrobius, Sut. v. 19, 
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be remembered that surgical treatment was related to the worship and 
ritual of Asklepios. 

The illustration in the text (Fig. 1) shews the remaims of two knives, 
land B (copied by permission from the excellent treatise on Greek and 
Roman surgical instruments by the late Dr. Milne). The steel blades here 
remain, though much altered in shape by rust. C and D are restorations 
shewing two out of the many types of surgical knife. It will be noticed in 
these four cases that the handle consists of a squared central part, beyond 
which, at the part remote from the steel blade. a leat-like projection extends. 
This is in fact a sort of bronze blade, and the two edges are in some cases 
fairly sharp. Whether this part of the Instrument was retained for use as a 
sort of blunt «lissector, or whether it is a ceremonial survival of the aneient 
bronze cutting blade, may be uncertain. I suggest the latter explanation. 
For the operator it was not ἃ comtortable or cunvenient handle. C represents 
av double-edged scalpel or φλεβοτόμον or κατειάς. 1) is the convex single- 
edged scalpel or στηθοειδής. 

This collection includes six knives of the above type “Plate X. Nos. 1 to 
6). In 5, which is shewn in profile, the groove is well seen in which the base 
of the steel knife was secured. Nos. 7 and 8 are rounded handles, and 9 is 
another form vf the same, formerly holding some steel instrument. perhaps a 
knife blade. Probably among there knives may have existed the κατειάδιον, 
along shin blade, and the shorter and stronger λεθοτόμον. These objects 
vary from Τ᾽ em, to 12°5 cm. in length. 


II. Forceps.—No. 10 ix a large and beautifully made instrument 
19°53 cm. long. The handle is in part formed vf two dolphins. This may be 
aun example of the πολυποξύστης or pelypus forceps. The ‘bite’ of the teeth 
is strong and close. Nos. 11 and 12 are two pairs οἵ strong forceps possibly 
τριχολαβίς or epilation pincers (145 em. in length) but applicable for many 
purposes. In each case the one prung has a semicircular prominence which 
accurately fits a corresponding hollow in its fellow. No. 13 is a hehter pair 
one prong of which has been lost: 142 οἷα. τὰ length. No. 14 is a strong 
ootaypa or bone forceps. with artistically modelled handles. The blades pre- 
sent teeth which grip firmly. Length 22 cm. This type of forceps was often 
needed for the extraction of arrow and lance heads. 


Ilf. Blevator.—Nv. 15 appears to be a powerful elevator or lever, the 
recles of the Romans, for raising depressed bone. One end has been broken 
and is lost. Length 150 cm. Complete specimen shown in CGwilt, Geseh, 


dey Chir. 1. Pl. UD. π. 41. 


IV. Tenacula.—No. 16 is a beautiful example of a double ἄγκιστρον 
or sharp hook. The handle is formed of turned bronze. The two limbs 
twist round one another spirally. Size 165 em. Nos. 17 and 18 are two 
single sharp hooks both decorated. Size 163 cm. No. 19 is an example οἱ 
τυφλάγκιστρον. the blunt hook, Size 11 Ὁ em. 


I ? 
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V. Catheters.—The καθετήρ or fistula aeneu of Latin writers. 
No, 20 in Plate XI. 1s an excellent example 
of a full sized male catheter, having an 
aperture or eye at its lower point and a 
projecting edge at the upper end as m 
modern instruments. It has the usual 
S-shaped curve commonly adopted in 
Graeco-Roman times. Length 32:2 cm., 
breadth 6 mm. No. 21 is a portion of a 
smaller catheter, 16°5 cm. in length, 3 min. 


broad. 


VI. Bronze Box.—With lid, for 
small instruments or medicaments, 15 em. 
by 2:2 em. (No. 22). 


VII. Drill-Bow (?).—The instru- 
ment numbered 23 has been somewhat 
difficult to explain. In all probability it is 
a folding drill-bow for driving a trephine. 
No. 234 in Fig. 2 shows the instrument 
opened out and the cord attached to and 
stretched between the two apertures at a 
and 6. The total length of the bow is 
39 cm. and the length of the cord 26 cm. 
Hippocrates,> Celsus,° Galen’ and other 
writers speak of the use of this instrument 
in injuries and diseases of the skull and 
larger bones. The drill itself, the πρίων 
of Hippocrates and τρύπανον of later 
writers, a straight steel or bronze rod, 
having a rotating handle at its upper end, 

, and a sharp steel auger or a circular saw 
at the lower, had a turn of the cord passed 

| tightly round it. The operator holding the 
| rotating handle placed the auger or saw 
on the bone to be perforated and by a 
rapid to and fro movement of the drill- 
ι bow caused a quick revolution of the auger 
| and speedy perforation of the bone. When 
᾿ς a circular piece of bone was to be removed 
2 , a short steel tube with teeth on its lower 
388 384 edge was used in place of the auger: this 
Fic. 2.—Dritt-Bows. [Scale 2.] was termed youxis. The drill-bow is 
similar to the tool used by carpenters in 

ancient and modern times, Examples of the special form used by Greek and 














> Hipp. περὶ cep. τρωμ. (Van der Linden), xxviii. § Celsus, vill. 3. ? Galen (Kuhn), x. 445. 
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Roman surgeons are rare. The British Museum possesses one, though its 
nature and purpose were never ascertained until the discovery of the specimen 
here described. 

The example trom the British Museum is shewn in 238 (Fig. 3) The 
hinged picce ὁ has been broken off near the joint, hence it was difficult to 
identify until a complete specimen could be used for comparison. We are 
indebted to Mr. A. H. Smith tor permission to photograph the Museum 
specimen : he first noted its identity with our No. 23. 





VIII. Scoop or Curette.—Specimen No. 24 is of inuch interest. It is 
a double scoop or κυαθίσκος measuring 19°5 cm. in length. The one scoop 
1s toothed at its extremity, the other is smooth. On cross section the hollow 
of each scoop is seen to be formed not by a curve but by five planes meeting 
one another at equal obtuse angles. The two scoops, each 9°75 cm. in length, 
are joined together by a cross piece 1°5 cm. in length at right angles. This 
arrangement permits a strong hand-grip on the instrument. Gynaecologists 
whom I have consulted tell me this double scoop may be intended for, and 
could be used as a uterine curette. 

Hippocrates® speaks of such an instrument (ξύστρα) being used for 
disease of the os uteri. 


IX. Probes.—Nos. 25 and 26 are goud examples of the probe μήλη or 
xpecillum. No. 25 15 exactly like a probe of to-day; it has the two olivary 
thickenings at the ends and is what Galen would have called διπόρηνος pnrn?: 
length 157 cm. No. 26 has no olivary enlargement at either end, but 
presents a small round flat disc about 6 mm. in diameter at one extremity : 
length 17-2 cm. 





X. Cautery.—No. 27 is probably a bronze cautery or καυτήριον. Its 
length is 108 em. and the breadth across the part to be heated is 3 cm. 
Similar specimens of cautery are shown by Gwilt, I Pl. II. Nos.37,38. There 
is just a possibility that it is a γλωσσοκάτοχος or tongue depressor, but 1 
think that it is improbable. 


XI. Needle Holder (/).—A bronze rod 13:75 cm. in length decorated 
by three bands of turned ornament (No. 28). At each end an aperture 
wbout 15 em. deep. This looks like a needle holder. The rod is curved at 
one end, either with a purpose or accidentally. 


XII.—Spatule.—No. 29 is a good example of the σπαθομήλη or 
spatula having an olivary probe at its other end. Its length is 16°8 cm., and 
the breadth of the spatula end is nearly 1 em. The spatula is slightly concave 
or spoon-shaped. No. 30 is a large double spatula with a central decorated 
handle. Length is 19°5 cm., the breadth of the spatule being 15cm. The 
spatule are slightly concave, one more so than the other. 





-...,....., em  ...- - - - ao ee Sees _— - -.--...---. ..........»»...-.. 


~ Hipp. περὶ yur. φυσ. (Van der Linden), vxxvi. ¥ Galen (Kuhn), ii. 581. 
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XIII. Slab of Egyptian porphyry, 12 em. by 75 em—This slab 
doubtless was for mixing the solids of the Materia Medica. The slab was 
bevelled on one side and polished on the other. It is marked No. 31 
on Plate XI. 


XIV. Balance.—A well constructed pair of scales, still in excellent 
equipoise (Plate XII. No. 32). The beam is 30 cm. in length. It was 
supported by a central hook. The pans are cup-shaped, about 1.4 cm. in 
depth and 67 cm. in breadth. Each is suspended from the beam at four 
points, instead of the three in use in modern times. 


XV. Cupping Vessels.—Three well preserved σεέκύαι or cucurbitulue 
of ditferent sizes were found. They are of the usual shape. The method 
of application was to ignite a piece of dry linen in the fundus of the cup. 
The cup was then applied to the skin. As the heated air within cooled 
it contracted and sucked the skin into the neck of the cup. Cup No. 33 
is about 115 em. in height, 92 cm. in breadth. No 34 1s 100 cm. by 
67 em. No, 35 is 9 em. by 63 em. For convenience of hanging a ring 
was usually soldered to the cone-shaped apex of each cup. Faint traces 
of this arrangement may possibly here be seen, but such vessels did not 
always have rings, and perhaps these never had them. 


XVI. Beaker.—<A decorated purple glass beaker, No. 36, 25°5 em. 
high and 105 em. broad at the brim, was found with the instruments in 
fragments, and has now been restored. Its function was probably not 
medical. It may have been the drinking-cup of the physician, or the 
vessel used for pouring libations at his tomb. 


I desire to acknowledge the great help obtained in preparing this paper 
from the late Dr. J. S. Milne’s Suryical Instruments of Greek und Roman 
Tiines (1907). Further information and a bibliography will be found in 
E. Gwilt, Geschichte der Chirurgie, 1. 1898, 505-6. 
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A CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTION FROM KERYNELA. 


THE town of Kervneia is situate on the northern coast of the Island 
of Cyprus, between the ancient city of Lapethos and the town of Maearia. 
It was founded by Kepheus, the leader of an Achaean colony in Cyprus, 
simultaneously with Lapethos. which was founded by Praxandros of 
Therapnae in Laconia.’ Keryneia figured as one of the nine kingdoms of 
Cyprus during her naval supremacy about the tenth-ninth century pc. The 
last king or tyrannus of Keryneia was Themison, who was taken prisoner 
and deposed by Ptolemaeus Soter I. in 312 b.c., together with the last king of 
Lapethos, Praxippus, on the ground that they made alliance with Antigonus 
against him. By the seashore at the western end of the town there is an 
extensive necropolis of rock-cut tombs, some containing more than one 
chamber, which were ritled in ancient tines: these the inhabitants of the 
small modern town, following ancient tradition, call ‘the Tombs of the 
Greeks, Tadovs tov ᾿Ἑλλήνων: The ancient town obviously extended 
southwards, on the plateau overlooking the coast, and included the present 
quarter of “Pyatixoy or ἹΡηγάτικον (Royal Residence), a word handed down 
trom the Frankish period. WKeryneia played a prominent part in mediaeval 
history from the deposition of Isaac Comnenus, the last Byzantine King of 
Cyprus, by Richard the Lion-Hearted in 1191, until 15702 

Cesnola published in Suleancnie. pp. 84-5, two inscriptions in the 
Cypriote syllabary found at Keryneia mentioning the name of Paphia 
‘Aphrodite). These inscriptions were reproduced in the Sumalung der 
yrrechischen Dialekt-Inschriftvn (1883), Nos. 15-16, where the naine of the 
dedicator appearing in No. 15 is restored from Hestotheinis to Akestothe mis. 
In the year 1910 a site in the quarter of Reatireonm mentioned above, about 
500 yards south of the coast, had been dug with a view to being cultivated. 
The digging unexpectedly brought to light extensive ruins of ancient 
buildings with concrete floor of Roman period, which having been broken and 
removed, another stratum of ruins, more ancient. appeared beneath. The 











1 Lycophr. 586. Strabo IIT. xiv. 682, mpov, pp. 14, 26. 
3 Peristianes, Γενικὴ Ἱστορία τῆς Νήσον Ku- 3 Op. cit. pp. 7-158, 495-505, 
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lines of foundations of both periods had, unfortunately, been totally 
destroyed before any ground plan was prepared. I inspected the site in 
December, 1910, and saw a huge heap of mostly cut stones removed from 
these foundations. Further, I noticed on the spot the following antiquities 
unearthed from the same site: a large red-ware jar (found fixed in the 
ground by means of concrete and full of ashes); a piece of coarse mosaic; 
several fragments of clay figurines of archaic and Hellenistic styles; frag- 
ments of glass vases and of thick window-panes; terracotta lamps of Graeco- 
Roman period; various marble capitals of the Corinthian order and other 
elegantly worked architectural objects, one of which retains traces of red 
colour; one fragment of a white marble tablet bearing a cross in relief, of fine 
Byzantine work ; and a plastered stone slab 44 by 21 cm., bearing an effaced 
Greek inscription painted in red. A large number of copper coins has also 
been discovered, with which I will deal later. By the extant tradition, 
supported by the finding of the architectural marble object bearing a cross, 
it would seem that on this site stood an early Byzantine church, which 
must have been pillaged and demolished during the Arab invasions from 
644 to 964 A.D. 

In 1911 the horticultural operations were extended to another site 
adjacent to the one described above, and separated from it by a street. The 
two sites, however, obviously formed one large square block of public 
buildings. This digging, too, has unearthed extensive and very interesting 
remains of buildings, such as a temple, a bath, etc., and three pits or wells at 
the western end, close by the temple site. Also a large area was found with 
thick concrete floor, under which foundations of older buildings were dis- 
covered. Within the enclosure of the temple there were found several terra- 
cotta and stone statuettes, of the sixth to third century B.c. <A pedestal of 
hewn sandstone was also found in situ, bearing on the upper surface a 
shallow basin in which the lower portion of a stone statuette was found 
actually erected, and on the front an inscription in Cypriote writing, a full 
reading of which is given below. Among the statuettes there are some 
wreathed with laurel, representing priests and priestesses of the deity or 
deities worshipped in the temple. The floor of the bath consisted of stone 
slabs and baked bricks, and a heap of ashes and charcoal was still in place. 
Between the temple and this building, but nearer to the latter, over a 
hundred copper coins were found in one place. Most of these are badly 
corroded. Among them, however, and those found on site I., I was able to 
identify one of Vespasian bearing the inscription KOINON KYTTPIWN, and 
some of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, as well as others of the Byzantine 
period. On site I. were found also some small bronze objects of Roman date. 
including an implement which in ancient times was doubtless used, as it is 
nowadays used in certain parts of the island, for dressing hemp. 

The inscribed pedestal is 35 em. long and 33 cm. broad, and the basin 
measures 28 by 27 cm. The height of the characters varies from 10 em. to 


7 em. The inscription consists of eleven letters in three lines and reads from 
right to left. 
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[From Squeeze: Seale 1.] 


1. a. ke.se. ka. "Axns (or *Ayns) κα- 
2. te. te. ke.1. tu. ka. τέθηκε ἰ[ν] τύχα 
35,1. l 


We saw above that in both the inscriptions published by Cesnola and 
Deecke the name of Paphia (Aphrodite) is mentioned, and probably these 
inscriptions came from the same site where the inscription under r&éview was 
found. This may be assigned to the fifth to fourth century B.c. from the 
form of the characters and the style of the portion of the statuette found on 
the pedestal. The right foot of the statue is broken, the left entire and 
elegantly sandalled. 

We may therefore conclude that on these sites once stood the royal 
palace, the temple and shrines of Aphrodite, and other public buildings. It 
is greatly to be regretted that all the lines of foundations of the various 
buildings have been destroyed. 

On the south of sites I. and II., and not very far from them, there must 
have existed the agora of the town. This is established by the fact that a 
square pedestal of grey dark stone, bearing four holes on the upper surtace 
for bronze statuettes and a Greek inscription on the narrow front, was 
discovered in 1898 in the excavation of the foundation of a house The 
inscribed pedestal in question is now built into the wall of a dilapidated 
vaulted chamber in the courtyard of the Keryneia Fort. The inscription 
refers to a dedication made in honour of Tiberius Claudius Aeneias of the 
Quirina tribe by the Κερυνητῶν δῆμος, and was set up in the agora in the 
first or second century after Christ. 

J. U. PERISTIANES. 











4 This inscription was copied at the Castle of 1890. It is reproduced in my Geaera/? History 
Keryneia by Bishop Wordsworth, and was pub- uf the Island of Cuprus, pp. 24-5, 
lished hy him in the Gazette of his diocese 1 


THE HOLKHAM HEAD AND THE PARTHENON PEDIMENT. 


BEFORE accepting Sir Charles Waldstein’s amazing theory that the 
colossal female head at Holkham Hall belongs to the East Pediment of 
the Parthenon, we have the right to demand from him some evidence on 
the following points :— 


(1) That there is reason to connect the head with Athens and the 
Acropolis, 


(2) That the material 15 identical with the other pediment marbles, 
(3) That the style is Pheidian, or at any rate fifth-century Attic, and 


(4) That it is an architectural and not an independent piece of 
sculpture. 


His article in the last number of the Hellenic Journal cannot be 
said to deal with any of them satisfactorily. 

The first point, though very necessary for his thesis, is hardly considered 
by him at all. Matthew Brettingham, who bought the marbles for Holkham 
Hall, purchased them, it appears, in Italy between 1755 and 1760. It was 
a period in which Italy was being ransacked for statuary by English col- 
lectors, but the antiquity-dealers were not yet visiting Greece, and it is 
difficult to see how a Parthenon pediment head, displaced centuries before, 
when the Parthenon became a Christian church, could have found its way 
into the Italian market. The long arm of coincidence may always be a 
possible explanation, but until other Parthenon marbles have turned up 
on Italian soil} we shall be justified in exacting an extremely forcible 
argument in all other directions to make up for the difficulties of 
provenance. 

The question of the material is of first-rate importance for the attri- 
bution. If the head is not Pentelic marble, it cannot belong to the 
Parthenon pediment. On this point Sir Charles Waldstein quotes the 
opinion of a geologist ‘that the head is decidedly of Pentelic marble.’ 
Unfortunately the opinions of geologists on the question of marbles tend 





1 The Laborde head was bought in Venice, but it had belonged to Morosini’s secretary, and 
thus had clear claims to Attic origin. 


13. 
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to vary very greatly. Pentelic marble itself is of many grades of quality. 
and there are Italian marbles of such close similarity that, it is very hard 
to decide between them, as the catalogues of Italian museums frequently 
show. But in this case the test was a much simpler one. The comparison 
lay not with Pentelic marble as a whole, but with the marble of the 
Parthenon pediments. It would not be difficult for a geologist or even an 
archaeologist to decide whether the marble of the Holkham head was 
identical with that of the pediments. We have no indication in Sir Charles 
Waldstein’s article that this test was made. 

But the question of style is of course the one on which the suggestion 
will most naturally be judged, and here it must frankly be admitted 
that the first emotion excited by the article is one of amazement. No 
doubt the sculptor of the pediment was not a first-class artist, but he did 
not at any rate commit the faults of the Holkham head. We can jndge from 
the ‘ Theseus’ that he blocked ont his heads fairly roughly to catch the pro- 
minent lights and shades, but did not waste much fine chiselling on an 
architectural piece. His faces would be strong and vigorous but not perhaps 
delicate or expressive. They would surely not shew the smooth, highly- 
hnished, meticulous mediocrity of the Holkham head. No doubt, as Sir Charles 
Waldstein says, the surface inay have been worked over and smoothed, but 
there are certain traits of Pheidian or fifth-century technique which are 
bound to appear even in a much mutilated fragment. One of these is the 
hair-treatment. The Parthenon sculptures and all the works certainly con- 
nected with the school of Pheidias shew the use of thick curls of hair with a 
very pronounced wave, not the thin hghtly waving hair strands that we find 
for instance in the Eirene of Cephisodotus. Praxiteles also used a large tress, 
and it is not until a much later period that the thin tress of many divisions 
twisting and curling over one another came into vogue. It belongs to an 
age of naturalism and not to one of idealism. If there is another point 
certain in the Pheidian technique, it is the character of the lower eyelid, which 
sinks deeply in the middle and rolls over a little to form a lip. This form 
of eyelid never appears again in Greek sculpture, because Praxiteles and Scopas 
entirely altered the treatment and their successors never reverted to it. The 
Holkham head shews the normal unemphatic lower lid of the post-Praxitelean 
period. The short but strongly bowed and somewhat protruding Pheidian 
lips have no resemblance to the mechanical flat bow of the Holkham head, 
though they are not unlike the restored Jip» of the Laborde head: and finally 
one may well wonder what resemblance can be found between the heavy 
monotonous fleshy forehead, cheeks, and neck of the Holkham head and the 
marvellous marble technique of the author of the pediment. 

Of course Sir Charles Waldstein is quite right in saying that there are 
elements in the head of greater antiquity than the Scopaic and Praxitelean 
types he illustrates. That is simply because the head is ἃ conscious 
archaistie work of the Graeco-Roman schovl. The real comparison for the 
Holkham head lies with works like the Hera Ludovisi and the restored 
head of the Givnone che discende dall’ Olimpo of the Villa Albani or 
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better still perhaps with the colossal head in Turin shewn in Fig. 1. These 
heads are better than the Holkham head, but they all together shew certain 
quite clear characteristics of the period :—(1) A dull treatment of large sur- 
faces of flesh like cheeks and forehead owing to the want of freshness and 
originality in their art. (2) A very mechanical ending to the lip-corners in 
a circular hollow drilled out instead of finely finished by hand as in Pheidian 
and Praxitelean heads. (3) An effort to render by meticulous chiselling the 
fine impressionist irregularity of classical hair. (4) An archaistic treatment of 





CoLossaL HEAD IN TURIN. THe HoLtkyuam ΒΑΡ (From a Cast), 
Fig. 1. 


the eyebrow and eye to produce the effect of more classical simplicity. The 
Turin head is not so archaistic as the other heads in the two latter points, for 
it is earlier in date and is intended to reproduce a more violent emotion, but 
the Villa Albani, the Ludovisi, and the Turin heads between them account 
for all the details of the Holkham head. 

It 15 difficult to see any ground for labelling the head Aphrodite. 
Surely Sir Charles Waldstein does not really believe that the wearing 
of earrings was peculiar to this goddess. On the same page on which he 
makes this suggestion he prints a photograph of Eirene shewing the earring 
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hole in the right ear. There is, on the other hand, as we shall see 
immediately, a fairly clear indication that the head belongs to one of the 
elder goddesses. 

Finally we come to the question whether the Holkham head is pedi- 
mental sculpture at all. The various points which Sir Charles Waldsteim 
puts forward as evidence for perspective might be more reasonably adduced 
partly as signs of pour workmanship and partly as shewing that the head was 
turned a little to one side. In all heads so turned there 1s hable to be some 
asymmetry. When the modern restorations are removed 10 will be seen that 
the original back of the head forms a regular flat surface extending obliquely 
downwards from the top of the head to the middle of the neck excluding the 
back of the left and the whole of the right shoulder. Now the good eon- 
dition of the head precludes the idea that it ever met with much damage, 
and marble heads do not spht in regular layers with smooth surfaces. The 
»xplanation therefore of the restorations is that the Holkham head was never 
complete, but was originally made as a mask of the same kind as the Turin 
head. 

Such masks were common enough in Alexandria, where marble was 
rare, and where in consequence the face of a statue was frequently modelled 
in marble but the hair added in stucco. The Zeus of Otricoli with its many 
replicas is a case in point. But this technique is of course an invention of 
Hellenistic art. Besides the heads finished in stucco, of which our museunis 
eontain plenty, the same technique was used for acroliths, 1.6. statues 
imitating the dearer chryselephantine technique with fine marble nude parts 
and wooden or inferior marble drapery. This acrolithic technique is used, fur 
instance, at Lycosura by Damophon, and is known throughout the whole 
history of Greek sculpture. In Graeco-Roman colossi it is quite usual, 
especially for female figures where the face was made as a mask and the veil 
added in a cheaper material. This was the character of the Turin head, and 
the Ludovisi Hera and its colossal neighbour in the Turin Museum were 
also made separately for insertion. The round cutting of the lower 
part of the Holkham head, the missing piece on the neck where the veil 
would fit in, and the slicing away of the back are clear enough evidence that 
the head was made for inserting in a statue either of wood or perhaps 
of an inferior marble, and it must therefore, of course, abandon all claims to a 
pedimental position. 

It was probably a Hera or Demeter head and certainly belongs to the 
Imperial age. It has none of the grandeur and dignity of the best Augustan 
work, and I am inclined therefore to put it considerably later. ‘Its com- 
panion, writes Matthew Brettingham, ‘ Lucius’ Verus, was found in cleaning 
the Port of Nettuno. The two may well have been found together, and 
may belong to the same Antonine period, for the work has all the look of 
an Antonine production, though it may be as old as the later members of 
the school of Pasiteles. 

Guy DICKINs. 
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THE POTTERY CALLED MINYAN WARE. 


THE name ‘ Minyan’ has recently been given to a kind of pottery which 
Discovery at Was first noticed at Orchomenos by Schliemann in 1881. In the report of 
Orehomenos his excayation which Schliemann contributed to the second volume of the 

Hellence Journal, he carefully described the nature and position of this 
ware. ‘It is very remarkable that at Orchomenos painted pottery, with 
spirals and other Mycenean ornamentation, also cows with two long horns 
and the same variegated colours as at Mycenae, as well as goblets of the 
very saine form and colour as at Mycenae, are generally only found down 
to a depth of about six feet below the surface of the ground, and that at 
a greater depth, monochrome, black, red, or yellow, hand-made or wheel- 
made pottery 15 found almost exclusively, analogous to some of that collected 
by me in the royal sepulchres at Mycenae. Very frequent here are the 
large hand-made black goblets or bowls, with a hollow foot and horizontal 
flutings in the middle, which I also found at Mycenae. .. There also 
frequently occur fragments of vases which are characterised by their small 
handles (Fig. 2, 4), and others by their long and slender handles (Fig. 2, ὃ), 
like the pottery of the Sixth City at Troy. All this pottery is either hand- 
made or wheel-made, and is sometimes black, in which case it has the 
natural colour of the clay; sometimes red or yellow, in which case it is 
generally slightly varnished! The black pottery in the natural colour 
of the clay, which I propose to examine minutely in the following pages, 


1 J.H.S, ii, (1881), p. 152 [=Schhemann, Pesccht aber meine Ausgrabungen im béotisehri 


Orchomenes (Leipzig, 1881}, 
1th 
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evidently belongs to the class which has long been known to archaeologists 
as buechero nero and is now usually called bucchero.? 

Schliemann’s observations have been confirmed by the Bavarian ex- 
peditions under Furtwangler and Bulle, who resumed the excavation of 
Orchomenos in 1903 and 1905. No descriptive publication of the pottery 
found by them has yet appeared, but in the first volume of his Report” 
Bulle gives an adequate account of its distribution. In the first season 
i mass of monochrome sherds, to which the general name ἡ Minyan’ was 





ft [ Serle 3} hy 


Fic. 2, —ScHBLIEMANN §S FRAGMENIS FROM ORCHOMENOS, 


temporarily applied, was found in association with Mycenean pottery: at a 
lower level the Mycenean pottery no longer appeared, but only Minyan 








> The word has little meaning in modern 
Italian Jt is not used popularly, and diction- 
aries vary trom ‘tub’ to ‘china jar.’ The 
Foeabolurin della Crusra (ed. 1729] says : ‘vse 


Etrusean tombs. If we reeolleet that the 
earliest excavations made on the site of the 
Etruscan necropolis took place at the very time 


when the taste for American ware was asserting 
7α 0 di bolo odoroso, per lo pit ros; benche se itself in the country, we may assume that the 
ne trovane ancora de’ bianchi e de ueri, che st 


; signification of the newly-introduced name was 
fabbricany nell’ Indie, ¢ in Porteyalo.’ Mr. extended to black and unglazed pottery in 
R. L. Hobson tells me that the aromatic pottery general, without distinction of age or origin. 
in question was first imported into Portugal from Πὶ this way alone can we account for the adop- 
Central and South America in the Sixteenth tion of such a strange misnomer.’—M. L. Solon 
Century, and was extensively imitated there in Pottery MWorshin: The Fallen Idols. I.—Th 


during its extraordinary vogue in Europe. The 
name was derived from Portuguese and Spanish 
hicaro. ‘In Italy the term has been taken in 
a very different acceptation. We find the words 
‘¢ Vasi di Bucchero nero” employed in their 
writings by the Italian antiquaries, to represent 
the black pottery discovered in the ancient 


Noble Buccaros, p. 30 [Paper read at the 
Meeting of the North Staffordshire Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Oct. 23rd, 1896]. 

3 Orchomenos i. pp. 9, 15, 53 [= ABA. dk. 
bayer. Akad. σι, tides, i. KI. xxiv. Bel. ii. Abt. 
(1907)7. 
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ware with some isolated traces of Muttmalerei. This stratification was 
tested in the second season, and it was thoroughly established that beneath 
the Mycenean remains at Orchomenos there lies a deposit of considerable 
bulk which is characterised by monochrome grey and yellow pottery. 

The working name ‘ Minyan,’ the invention of which 1s credited to 
Schhemann, has now been abandoned by the Bavarian excavators, for the 
good reason that it prejudges an important historical question by linking 
together the special attributes of the Boeotian Orchomenos in archaeology 
and literature. But I cannot discover when Schliemann gave this name to 
the pottery, and in the long interval between the German excavations no 
use has been made of it, although numerous finds of the pottery have been 
reported. Schliemann indeed recognised his Orchomenian buechero as the 
same that he had found in the Sixth City at Troy. He had already claimed 
the Trojan pottery as ‘ Lydian,’ ὁ and this name, even worse than ‘ Minyan’ 
as having more definite significance, has occasionally and even recently been 
used for the Greek fabric. It is too late, however, to repudiate ‘ Minyan, 
which has now been widely adopted, nor is it useful to substitute an alternative 
until the origin of this pottery has been as well established as that of Minoan 
or Cycladic ware. But a descriptive name, where possible, is better than a 
local name, local always better than racial; for in the labyrinth of Aegean 
archaeology progress can only come by accurate observation and intelligible 
record, and historical theory makes a misleading clue. 

In the thirty years since Schliemann’s fragments came to light, the 
same pottery has been found in many other parts of Greece, and although 
the great quantity of new material from Orchomenos has not yet been 
illustrated, it 1s safe to suppose that it will not add very much to the 
knowledge which has been gained from other sources. Wace and Thompson 
have indeed already stated that the Orchomenian fabric, so far as they 
have seen it, does not differ from their own finds at Lianokladi, which 
produced more Minyan ware than any other site explored by them. They 
found a good deal at Zerélia, but little in central Thessaly and none at 
Rakhmani, their most northern site. In the more extensive excavations 
of Tsountas at Dimini and Sésklo a considerable amount was found, chiefly 
in tombs, which the accompanying weapons show to belong to the Bronze 
Age.’ The distribution proves that Minyan ware reached Thessaly from the 
south. 

In southern Greece the distribution is more even. Sherds have been 
found in Attica, notably at Eleusis® in association with the pre-Mycenean 
pottery called Mattmalerei, at Thorikos,? and in tombs on the south slope 
of the Acropolis at Athens.“ Only one doubtful example is preserved 





4 Jlios, p. 587. Schhemann really meant the ὁ Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 194, 186, 159. 
Buckelkeramik, but did not properly dis- ‘ Tsountas, Διμήνιε καὶ Σέσκλο, p. 182. 
tinguish it. δ ἘΦ. "Apx. 1898, p. 51; 1912, p. 21. 

5 *Apy. ἜΦ. 1912, p. 21 (Fig. 12, the ringed ° Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 222. 
stem of a goblet from Eleusis). 9a "EQ. ᾽Αρχ. 1902, p. 180. 
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from the Acropolis itself,!? but it is likely that here as in many early 
excavations of prehistoric sites the Minyan ware was thrown away with 
other undecorated pottery... The fabric has been identified in Megaris.' 
Several pieces were found by Schliemann in or over the shaft-graves on 
the Acropolis at Mycenae, and much has since been excavated in the town.” 
Tiryns is also yielding quantities.‘ The first contact with the invading 
Cretan culture is probably represented again in a curious vase from the 
dromos of a bee-hive tomb at Pylos (Kakévatos),!’ and at Kampos in 
Laconia.“ Minyan burials have apparently been found so far west as 
Leukas.’° But the centre of fabrication in the Peloponnese, corresponding 
to the great Boeotian settlement at Orchomenos, was revealed by Vollgraff’s 
excavation of the Aspis hill at Argos, where Minyan ware and Muttmalere: 
were found exclusively.” Another settlement appears to have existed on 
the site of the Temple of Aphrodite in Aigina.8 The most recent addition 
to the sites is Phylakopi in Melos, where the second excavation of 1911 
produced important examples of the fabric, which had almost escaped notice 
in the earlier work of 1895. Similar sherds are said to have been seen in 
Paros.” 

By combining these scattered records it is possible to give a fairly 
complete account of the pottery itself. In this connexion the description 
given by the latest discoverers, who handled large quantities of sherds with 
full knowledge of their identity, is worth repeating. ‘Technically it is one 
of the best of prehistoric wares; artistically its merits are very humble. It 
is usually of a slaty grey colour, which sometimes varies to a yellowish 
brown on one side, and on the other to a much blacker hue. The colour is 
usually the same right through, and although there is sometimes a brownish 
discoloration at the centre of the break, the surface is never marked off by 
a clear distinction of colour. It is wheel-made, although only slight marks 
of this appear on the outer surface, which is smooth and rather soapy to the 
touch. The clay is well baked to a fair hardness. One merit it has, and 
for the excavator a very great one: its appearance is unmistakable. It is 
also utterly different from anything of which the clay of Melos was capable: 
it could never pass at Phylakopi for anything but an imported fabric, Ὁ The 











 Akropolis Vasen, i. p. 1. p. 224, 

11 Tt is for instance incredible that none was 1 Ath. Mitt. 1909, Pl. XXIV. 8. Imported 
found in the American excavation of the probably from the Argolid. 
Argive Heraeum, where the painted Jfatt- ton Mr. E. N. Gardiner tells me that he has 
-maleret was noticed. One suspects that recently seen pieces from this site in the 
Minyan sherds were well represented among National Museum at Athens. 
the ‘large number belonging to the ‘ Primi- % Arch, Anz. 1909, p. 122; cp. Pre. Thessaly, 
tive” class’ which ‘had no decoration of any Ρ. 229. 
kind and were therefore thrown on the rubbish  B.C.H. 1906, p. 5. 
heaps '’—frgive Heracum, li. Ὁ. 60. 3 Pre. Thessaly, p. 222. 

12 Ath, Mitt. 1904, p. 95 (Nisaea and Minoa). 19 8, 5. 4. xvii. p. 16, Phylakopi, p. 154. 

13 Mycenac, pp. 154, 241, etc.; Mykentsche 20 Pre. Theasaly, p. 226. 


Fasen, p. 538; Pre. Thessaly, p, 234, *! Dawkins and Droop in B.S. A. xvii. p. 17. 


14 4th, Mitt. 1913, p. 89; Pre. Thessaly, 
H.S.—VOL, XXXIV. K 
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description makes it clear that Minyan pottery, in spite of its modest 
appearance, is a well-marked ware of highly specialised technique. The 
shapes are the same at Phylakopi as elsewhere, and certain pieces were 
distinguished as imitations in the local burnished fabric, red or black. This 
observation agrees with the evidence from every other site in Greece: 
beside the smooth grey bucchero proper there occur varieties of inferior 
technique, ranging from fabrics which are black all through to brown and 
red wares with black polished or painted surface, or even without the colour, 
but showing Minyan influence in shape alone. At Troy, on the other hand, 
such variants do not occur. Thus at Orchomenos the pottery is ‘ mono- 
chrome grey or yellow ware. ‘The Minyan ware from the Aspis at Argos is 
divided into three fabrics * by Vollgraff in his careful publication :— 





[Restored from one handle and section: Scale 2] 


Fic. 3.—Cup From Arcos: GREY BUCCHERO. 


Εἰ Light red or brown ware. 


II. Black bwechero: red or grey clay with surface coloured, sometimes 
on exterior only. 


Iii. Grey buechero, coloured all through. 


All these wares are highly polished, and show the same forms, but 
with some preference. They clearly form a single group, differing only 
in technique, and in this respect I. and II. are more or less distant imitations 
of III., which is the only true bucchero of the group and the only kind of 
Minyan ware which is common to the rest of Greece, the Cyclades, and Troy, 
Vollgraff says of the grey fabric: ‘ Pour elle, plus que pour toute autre, la 





* Furtwaengler and Loeschcke made precisely the same classification of the scanty material 
from Mycenae (Myh. Fusen, p. &4). 
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question du ou des centres de fabrication se pose @abord, vu que, pour lu 
taconner, il semble qu'on se soit servi d'une espéce purticuliére de terre ou 
de roche pulvérisée, susceptible de prendre a la cuisson les beaux tons gris, 
ainst que lu remarquable consistence qui lu caractérisent. La méme 
question ne se pose pas avec autant @uryence pour les autres genres de 
poterie préhistorique de VAspis, qui nécessitent, non Templot Mune 
matiere spéciale, mais seulement Vapplicution de quelques procédés 
techniques déterminés, dont la connaissance pouvait se répandre de proche 
en proche. These other fabrics were contemporary, for there is no sign of 
progressive development in the material from the Aspis, and pieces of each 
kind were found in constant proportion at every depth. 

In the grey bucchero proper the commonest shape at Argos is a small 
cup strongly resembling the classical Greek contharos. An example has 
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[Lestored, heiyht uncertain; Seale 2] 


Fic. 4.—Cur From Arcos: Grey BuccHErRo. 


been restored from the best of several fragments recently presented by the 
Hellenic Government to the British Museum (Fig. 3). The high ribbon 
handles are the characteristic Minyan feature. It will be noticed that this is 
the shape to which Schliemann’s fragment b belongs (Fig. 2). The form of 
handle, as well as the sharp division of opposite curves in the profile of the 
body, must be derived from a metal original, and the same technical 
influence probably explains the survival or revival of the type in Greek and 
Etruscan pottery. A gold model was actually found in the treasure of the 
K 2 
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Fourth Grave at Mycenae (Fig. 1, a). [Ὁ 15 however by no means certain 
that all the Argive cups possessed two handles. The only complete specimens 
from the Sixth City at Troy ** are one-handled, and the Argive material is 
fragmentary. But there is no essential difference: the variation between 
one and two handles runs all through the Trojan series, and the gold cup 
shows that the two-handled form existed at this period. 

Similar handles appear upon a different type of body, which lacks the 
hollow metallic top and is entirely convex. Another fine grey fragment in 
the British Museum, also from Argos, gives this shape by restoration (Fig. 4). 
The height of this cup and the exact form of its base are not known. 
Vollgraff illustrates an example in the red fabric. It is the common 
Trojan ° form which Schliemann refers to (above, p. 126). The same type 
with shallow body is represented by three polished yellow cups from the 





[Une handle restorcd: Seale 4] 


Fic. 5.—Curp rrom Dimint: Buack SURFACE. 


Fourth Shaft-Grave at Mycenae,?’ and a very fine specimen in the British 
Museum, with sharp lip and shoulder, comes from Dimini in Thessaly (Fig. 5). 
The last has black polished surface with red clay underneath, and is therefore 
an imitation of buechero. 

A larger bowl is mostly confined to the black fabric, the so-called 
‘Argive Minyan,*’ which is made of red or grey clay with superficial 








"8. Mycenae, No. 339. 1219, etc.; and for the shallow form S.S. 3086 
“4 Schliemann Samml. 3176, 3177; ef. Jos (= Τρογα κι. ion, i. Fig. 200). 
p. 5388 (where six examples are illustrated) ; Ἵ Mycenae, No. 849; Myk. Thongef. Pl. V, 


Troja uv. Ilion, i. Pl. 39, v. oe, 
» B.C.H. 1906, p. 9, Fiy. 3. *3 Pre. Thessaly, Ὁ. 223. 


8 Schliemann Sammi, 754 (= Nos, No.1102). 
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colouring and polish. My example (Fig. 6) is reproduced from Vollgraft’s 
paper, where fragments of other types are illustrated.” The chief variations 
are in the number of flutings below the lip and the disposal of the impressed 
lines on the body. The small handles are of the same metallic type as before. 
but adapted to the weight and function of the larger utensil. Schmidt has 
already traced the development of this handled bowl at Ῥτον δ᾽ 1 am not 
sure if the incised decoration exists on Trojan bowls.** ΤῸ may be one of the 
few peculiarities of the Greek or even of the Argive fabric. But it Is 
worth noting that the system of lightly engraved parallel lines resembles 
the Rillenband which is a common form of Trojan ornament in the Sixth 
City. 

Perhaps the most remarkable Minyan vase is the heavy goblet formed 
by adding a cylindrical ribbed stem to the last type of bowl. The flat loop 


[Reduced : Scale not known) 


Fic. 6.—Ixcisen Bow. From Arcos: BLACK SURFACE. 


handles which appear so frequently among the sherds might belong to either 
vase. Schliemann’s first fragment from Orchomenos is one of these (Fig. 2,«°. 
l'ragments of the hollow stems are also very common in Greece, and several 
are shown with the Trojan pottery in Berlin.2? Wace and Thompson, who 
kindly permit me to reproduce an example which they found at Lianokladi 
(Fig. 7), distinguish a local variation in the Boeotian and Argive stems, the 


4 B.C.H, 1906, p. 13, Fig. 9; cf. Figs, 








3501, ete. 


10-15. "3 Pre. Thessaly, Fig. 185. The handles ot 
80 Troja τι. Ilion, pp. 246, 265, 290. this goblet are abnormal, but Wace assures me 


31 T noted its oceurrence on Nos. 3361-3365 that there was good evidence for their restora- 
in Berlin, but the Catalogue does not dis- tion. For the usual flat loop see zbidem, Fig. 
tinguish these pieces, and I have not been able 1083; 8.5.4. xvii. PI. VII. (Phylakopt) ; 
to verify the reference. Διμήνι, Fig, 40 (Sesklo), 

32 Schliemann Samul. 3163-4, 3488, 3497- 
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latter being curved. But this shape, which is represented in Schliemann’s 
fragments from Mycenae (Fig. 8), and in complete specimens at Phylakopi,*’ 
seems properly to belong to an entirely different vase of much earlier origin, 
which modified the rigid lines of the later goblet. Its metal prototype may 
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Fig. 7.—GoBLeET FROM LIANOKLADI: GREY BUCCHERO. 


be seen in another plain gold cup from the Fourth Grave at Mycenae 
(Fig. 1, 4), which Schliemann rightly compared with certain Trojan pottery 
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4 Myccnae, No. 230. δ Mycenue, No. 348, p. 234. 
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of the First City. The Trojan cups are exactly similar (Fig. 9): “1 as there 1s 
no reason to doubt their early date—Schliemann found them ‘in a depth of 
fifty feet’ at Hissarlik—, they furnish a useful illustration of the persistence 
of a simple type. The unique vase found at Pylos (above, p, 129) belongs to 
this group, and is a monochrome fabric, though not buechero. It 15 evident 
that Minyan ware brings a new element into Mycenean pottery. In particu- 
lar the characteristic Mycenean ‘ champagne-glass’ must have been derived 
from Minyan models after the Minoan contact with the mainland. Five out 
of the fifteen examples in the British Museum from Ialysos are undecorated 
and show the heavier short-stemmed form, and another early type is 
angular, like the second Minyan goblets These are the only vases of 
elaborate shape which appear in Mycenean pottery in monochrome technique. 
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Fis. 8.—-Foor oF GopLeET, FROM MYCENAYL. Fre, 9.—Ctv From Troy (First Ciry). 


The same curved foot with little or no stein was adapted to the Minyan 
bowls. Fragments of such feet were found at Argos, and Furtwaengler and 
Loeschcke gave an illustration, which seems tu have been restored from the 
insufficient fragments which thev had? I would suggest as complete 
examples of the type two monochrome vases from the Sixth Grave at 
Mycenae (Fig. 10).4° These are of pale yellow clay like other local fabrics, 
but the shapes are certainly Minyan, and are paralleled at Troy. A silver 
vase of closely related form was found at Gournia with fine Kamares ware, 


7 Ilos, No. 51, p. 224; Troja τι. Jlioa, Pi. If. ἢ, ὁ (Sparta, ete. Myrcrae, No. 83. 
Fig. 117; Schlirmaan Sumiml. 161. 39 Muk. Vasen, p. 54, Fig. 30. 
3 νὰ. Vasen, Pl. UL 173 ep. δ ΝΑ xvi. © Myk. Thongef. Pl. X. 48, 49. 
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and seems from its delicacy to be Minoan work.*! But we know nothing 
about the origin and circulation of metal models, which may well have been 
a medium of international influence in ceramic art. 

It will be seen that the recorded shapes of Minyan vases are few, and 
heavily marked as members of one family. They resulve into three main 
types, which interact considerably : the deep high-handled cup, the shallow 
low-handled bowl, and the curved or angular goblet; and a feature common 
to all is the flat metallic handle set vertically. Some other vases could still 
be added to the list,!2 but they are unique or rare, not obviously related 
to other Minyan forms and cannot yet be regarded as typical. The accident 
of technique alone will not establish origin. As Minyan forms were copied 
in local monochrome fabrics, so it is likely that the bucehero process was 
imitated in other shapes. 

I have described the varieties of Minyan technique: a standard fabric 
of fine grey bucchero appearing everywhere in Greece in company with 
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Fic. 10.—Two Vases From Mycenag (Grave 1V): YeLLtow Cray. 


local imitations. It is generally accepted that the grev ware is identical 
with certain pottery of the Sixth City at Troy. The problem is to 
determine its origin in each place. As Wace and Thompson put it: 
‘There is at Troy in settlements VI and VII a considerable quantity of 
Minyan ware '—their conclusion being that it was derived or imported from 
the Boeotian centre at Orchomenos.* It has been proved, however, that at 
neither of the two great settlements of Orchomenos and Argos, nor elsewhere 
in Greece, do any traces exist of the earlier stages of this highly developed 








41 Gournid, Pl. C1. (Mycenae). 
© Pre. Thessaly, Fig. 326 (Sésklo), Fig. 58¢ ® Pre. Thessaly, pp. 21, 231. 
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fabric; while it can, I think, be demonstrated without difficulty that 
‘Minyan’ ware 15 the native pottery of Troy. 

In the similar question of the origin of Mycenean art, which was 
answered by the excavations in Crete, the painted decoration was so 
remarkable that the presence or influence of Minoan pottery in Greece could 
hardly be mistaken. But in the case of pottery which 1s devoid of decoration, a 
new method of comparison must be adopted, and special attention must be 
given to technique and form. The technique has already been described as 
a variety of bucchero: the chief distinction being that, while most other 
buecchero is black in substance, Minyan ware is grey. The clay is normally 
close and hard, but the surface is rather soft, and is polished to the ‘soapy’ 
texture which has been remarked. The vases are wheel-made, but the lines 
of burnishing often obliterate the horizontal marks of turning. The furrows 
made by the burnisher are very conspicuous. Both the grey colour and the 
high polish are qualities which can only be produced by special process and 
material. 

*t All natural clays contain oxide of iron, which affects their colouring 
when fired. This is usually peroxide, in anhydrous or hydrated form; 
the latter is yellow, but under the action of heat it loses its three molecules 
of water, thus becoming anhydrous peroxide of iron, of bright red colour. 
But the red can only be kept in the clay if a free supply of oxygen 
prevents the reduction of the iron by the gases of combustion. In the latter 
case the red peroxide (ferric oxide = Fe* O%) is reduced to protoxide (ferrous 
oxide = FeQ), which is black. But the clays which will naturally fire bright 
red or black in oxidising or reducing atmospheres are few in number, for even 
where iron oxide is present in sufficient quantity, other impurities in the 
clay are likely to modify its effect. Primitive pottery, which is burnt in an 
open fire, can only acquire an even colouring by happy accident. It is 
normally dull brown, with lighter and darker patches where the flame 
or smoke has caught it. These facts may be observed in the rough pottery 
of any age or country, but the early fabrics of the eastern Mediterranean 
coast, from Thrace to Egypt, atford peculiarly apt examples. In those lands 
the progress of ceramic art was slow, and painted decoration. so soon applied 
in Greece and the European islands, seems to have been beyond the skill of 
the native potter. The nearest parallel in the ancient world is the pottery of 





+4 T have received much practical assistance, 
especially in regard to modern processes, from 
Mr. J. H. Mott, Art Director, and Mr. W. 
Thomason, Chemist, of Doulton’s Pottery at 
Lambeth, who have also read the proofs of the 
technical part of this paper. 

45 Franchet quotes the highest percentage of 
14; his normal proportion is about ἃ per cent. 
(Lu Céramique Primitive, pp. 6, 88). Mr. 
Thomason does not accept Franchet’s account, 
and gives me the following note. ‘Clays con- 
tain iron as a ferrous silicate for the most part, 
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northern Italy. The experiments in painting being unsuccessful, designs were 
executed by modelling or engraving. Plastic ornament principally occurs at 
Troy, and incised work shows its highest degree of development in Cyprus. 
Colour effects could only be obtained by controlling the natural changes of 
the clay, and in the absence of painted decoration, this manipulation of 
the surtace was perfected within its narrow limits. Starting therefore with 
the primitive discoloured pot, the possibilities of decorative improvement 
were three: the production of a clear colour, bright red or yellow; a dark 
tone, black or grey; or a combination of these two extremes. In his 
valuable study of these types of pottery, Myres has very acutely remarked 
that the clear colours, usually red, are prevalent in dry climates, and that in 
rainy districts black ware is generally found.*® Huis explanation is that the 
difficulty of obtaining dry fuel, with which alune a rapid fire can be made, 
caused the northern potter to despair of producing a clean pot; but that 
making a virtue of necessity he contrived a black surface, on which the 
inevitable smoke-stains were turned to good account. 

The processes by which the red colour could be intensified are of 
interest in tracing the history of Minyan ware, which represents the 
perfection of the opposite technique. An oxidising atmosphere demands a 
regular draught of air, that is, the use of a kiln. Conversely, the 
atmosphere of a potter’s kiln is intensely oxidising. This condition will 
produce a clear colour, but the shade of red or yellow depends upon the 
composition of the clay. Where red pottery was in fashion, an artificial 
colouring was no doubt added. Thus the beds of fine red clay in Attica, which 
had made the reputation of the local pottery, were apparently not sufhcient 
for the industry in the middle of the fourth century B.c., for an inscription of 
that date from the Acropolis records the protection of red ochre (μίλτος) in 
the island of Ceos as an Athenian monopoly.“ The severe penalty, confisca- 
tion of ship and cargo, which is provided in case of export elsewhere than to 
Athens, indicates that some economic interest was involved, and this may 
well have been the pottery trade. Attic vases of the period show that if 
ochre was used, it was mixed with the paste. If the local clay was white, the 
pigment was applied to the surface of the vase. The red-ground Corinthian 
ware of the late sixth century, which represents a last effort to compete with 
the Attic trade, was produced in this manner. Any ferruginous clay, earth, or 
rock would give the desired effect : a haematite wash (not ‘ glaze,’ for it is not 
fused) has been recognised on Egyptian and Asiatic pottery; * but it is of 
course impossible to tell from the pot what was the natural condition ot 
the iron oxide. Where the surface colouring is of appreciable thickness, the 
ochre or pulverised haematite must have been incorporated in a clay slip. 








46 Journ. Anthr. Inst. 1903, p. 370 (The ochre give browns rather than reds. The dark 
Early Pot-fabrics of Asia Minor). tones may be due to the much higher tem- 
OG. 11. 546. perature of modern firing; but in the case of 
8. Petrie, Nagada and Ballas, p. 37, Diospolis bright red colours the possibility of haematite 
Parva, p. 18; Ormerod in B.S.A. xvi. p. 96, pigment must be put to the test. 
Mr. Thomason informs me that haematite and 
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In any case the red colour is only a concentration of the iron oxide naturally 
contained in clay. It was developed by heat in an oxidising atmosphere, 
and was therefore dependent upon suitable material and efficient firing. 

A black surface on the other hand could be produced anywhere, although 
a higher skill was necessary for the perfection of the buechero technique. 
If a clean pot cannot be turned out, it 15 a simple expedient to make it of 
such a colour that the irregularity will not show: and the first 
method of doing this is to utilise the faults of firmg, and to smoke the pot. 
Fumigated pottery is the natural outcome of inadequate technique, and is 
therefore constantly found among primitive peoples. It is the ‘smother-kiln 
ware’ of Roman-British archaeology. The process consists in covering the 
fire which contains the pots with some close material such as turf, as in 
preparing charcoal. Incredible as it appears, it 1s generally accepted that the 
smoke permeates the clay until the whole substance is saturated with carbon. 
Franchet and other practical authorities have actually produced bucchero by 
this method.?? But is it not more hkely that the grey colour beneath the 
surface is due, not to a deposit of carbon, but to the formation of protoxide of 
iron by the reducing atmosphere which such firmg ensures? Smoke, which 
consists of particles of carbon in suspension, is much less able tu penetrate 
than gas. But soot or similar carbonaceous matter 1s necessary to secure a 
dense black surface, and especially to produce the brilliance which is an im- 
portant feature of all black ware. It is evident that a smothered fire cannot 
give a high temperature. So in the case of buechero which is coloured in 
any other way with a carbonaceous pigment, as by mixing organic matter 
with the paste or impregnating the pot with resin, if air is admitted this 
will be burnt right out of the clay instead of merely charring. For this 
reason buechero nero is often insufficiently fired. Boehlau records that a 
piece of archaic Greek fabric which he excavated in Samos became disin- 
tegrated in water.*! 

But these observations only apply to primitive pottery: our Muinyan 
ware is of much finer make, though it originated in ‘ carboniferous’ bucchero. 
It is clean and hard, and the even grey tone shows that it was not coloured 
by smoke or any pigment introduced through the surface. It follows that the 
clay was either artificially prepared by mixing with a metallic oxide such as 
manganese, or naturally acquired this colour by the transmutation of peroxide 
into protoxide of iron. The simple test of recovering the peroxide by heat- 
ing sherds in contact with the air shows that the latter process was used. 
The gradual disappearance of the grey colour also proves that this is not car- 
bonaceous. The pottery was therefore fired in such a manner that the delicate 
grey was not affected by oxygen, which turns it yellow. Exclusion of the air 
might be obtained by the use of ‘ seggars’ (‘saggers’) or a ‘ muffle’ kiln, either 
of which implies great technical knowledge and ability. In an ordinary kiln 
the pottery 15 fired in contact with flame and smoke. Seggars are fire-clay 
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boxes in which porcelain is stacked in such a kiln. The muffle is a closed 
oven, and is chiefly used for fusing fine enamels. The purpose of both con- 
trivances is only to shield the pottery from grit. The atmosphere is highly 
oxidising, for air is enclosed in the chamber, and the gases of combustion are 
excluded. A reducing atmosphere must be created by exhausting the 
oxygen and substituting a reducing gas. This has been done by introducing 
ammonia, or even sawdust, before firing. When heat is applied, the oxygen 
is exhausted by combustion and the muffle is charged with reducing gases. 
But such methods are troublesome and uncertain, belonging rather to ‘ crank’ 
pottery, or to experiments in seeking colours which metallic oxides will not 
give in normal conditions. Their invention seems to depend upon chemical 
knowledge, and it is most unlikely that ancient potters can have known 
them. In modern commercial pottery a reducing atmosphere is so difficult to 
manage that it is not desired. 

There 1s however an English process of the present day which may 
explain grey buechero: the making of Staffordshire ‘blue’ bricks.°? These 
are stacked in a kiln and fired in the usual manner until the highest point 
of temperature 15 reached. Then the furnaces are ‘ muffled,’ 1.6, the fire-holes 
are closed so as to cause imperfect combustion. The kiln is thus filled with 
smoke and gas, by which the peroxide in the clay (red, ferric oxide) is 
reduced to protoxide (black, ferrous oxide). In spite of the heavy smoke the 
dark colour is produced entirely by chemical means, and is not carbonaceous. 
The reducing atmosphere is maintained until the end of the firing, but 
as the fires die out the air reaches the interior of the kiln, where the mass of 
bricks is still hot enough to burn off the deposit of soot, but not so hot as to 
change colour again. Highly ferruginous clay is used, which would give a 
bright red colour by ordinary firing. The black colour therefore depends upon 
proper regulation of the furnaces, and the same difficult, but quite empirical 
method was probably perfected by the ‘Minyan’ potters. It would require 
great skill to produce the clear grey ware, as well as suitable clay, If 
fumigation were prolonged, a black surface would result; if air were admitted 
too soon the grey would turn brown, yellow, or dull red. Such expert firing 
for fine pottery is an operation of extreme difficulty and impossible if its 
action 1s not understood. 

So indeed the prehistoric Greek potters appear to have found, for their 
efforts to reproduce the Minyan fabric were unsuccessful. I have already 
emphasised the fact that in the Greek settlements of Orchomenos and Argos, 
as well as in the scattered finds elsewhere, inferior wares occur beside the 
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standard buechero. At Orchomenos these are ‘red and yellow, that is, 
with no attempt to get the colour, but frank imitations of the foreign forms 
in ordinary oxidised technique. No doubt there are intermediate stages in 
the black ware of Orchomenos. At Argos the greater quantity was of inferior 
make: red or yellow, as at Orchomenus, and red with bluchened surfuce, 
which is obviously an imitation of bucchero, since it reverses the order of 
evolution. The native potter found it difficult to fire a black pot hard and 
still to keep its colour. His remedy was to fire in his own fashion, producing 
the normal brown or red tones. The pots were then fumigated at a lower 
temperature, which is the only way, without painting, in which a superficial 
black colouring can be applied to a thoroughly fired and oxidised clay.> It 
is therefore evident from technique, apart from distribution of the pottery, 
that the inferior wares which form so large a majority of the finds in Greece 
are not the immature stages but imperfect imitations of a difficult fabric. 
At Troy, on the contrary, the pottery which is not grey throughout is grey 
with yellow surface;** that is to say, it has been oxidised, whether by 
accident or design, in the last stage of firing. In the cooling there is great 
danger that the surplus oxygen will reach the pots while they are still hot 
enough to change colour; and this is precisely what has happened to the 
yellow Trojan ware. 

The second distinctive feature of the Minyan fabric is the soapy texture 
of the surface. This quality is inherent in the clay, and cannot be induced by 
artificial means. Only a plastic, ‘fatty’ clay will burnish. The cause of 
plasticity is not known, but it partly consists in fine division of the silica 
and alumina crystals which are the base of clay, and in their power of 
holding water between them. Under the wet hands of the potter, as 
the wheel revolves, these fine particles are washed down into the minute 
cavities of the clay until a perfectly even surface results.°° Burnish 
subsequently obtained by friction with a smooth instrument: in modern work 
a piece of worn steel is used for this purpose. An ‘open’ clay will neither 
give a solid surface nor bear polishing, but crumbles under pressure. The 
natural ability of Minyan clay to burnish probably helped to determine, in 
the period of free technique, the dark colour which can alone display the 
lustre. The difference between the reflecting powers of black and red 
surfaces need hardly be remarked ; but it is well illustrated in the well-known 
predynastic Egyptian vases which are bright red with a black band at the 
lip. The polish is certainly stronger on the black part, but 16 extends all 
over the surface, and is hardly visible on the red colour.” 
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Lustrous black pottery at once challenges comparison with metal, and 
to this fact are due the forms which it affects and the traditional decora- 
tion of bucchero, modelled, incised, or painted. The buechero fabrics 
may also have influenced the shapes of metal vases, for a plastic clay 
naturally acquires upon the wheel just such curves and ridges as are assumed 
by the component parts of a metal vase in process of bending and joining. 
The curious interaction of bwechero and metal fabrics is probably the cause of 
the existence of the Minyan cup form after the interval of a thousand years 
in the Hellenic and Etruscan cantharos. It is easy to understand how 
Schliemann, well acquainted with the classical Etruscan ware which has 
given its name to the whole fabric, identified it with his Trojan bucchero, 
and argued that as the Etruscans were of Lydian origin, the Asiatic pottery 
which resembled theirs was ‘Lydian’ too. It is indeed a curious coincidence, 
and the theory of an Asiatic origin for Etruscan pottery is attractive. 
But recent investigators have failed to find a sudden intrusion of 
bucchero in Italy. It appears to have developed naturally from the 
primitive tmpasto; and while the immigrant Etruscans no doubt directed 
the manufacture of a type of pottery to which they were tradition- 
ally accustomed, the approximation of Etruscan to Trojan forms probably 
came through metal technique and the importation of archaic Greek 
models. 

The rarity of Greek bucchero of the classical period 15 no doubt due to 
its incapacity for the decorative treatment τῇ which other Greek pottery of 
the time excels. On the black ground only white or brightly coloured 
pigments could be used, and these were always less durable than the black 
enamel of the Greeks, while the polished surface gave no hold to the paint. 
The result is that, while traces of painting are frequently seen on Greek 
buecheéro, as in the Etruscan ‘ Polledrara’ fabric, the colours seldom survive 
at all and are then extremely fugitive. The Ionians avoided the difficulty, 
as the Minoans had done, by substituting a black enamel for the body 
colouring and burnish. Boehlau has enumerated the many advantages 
which this brilliant fabric, the so-called ‘ Aeolic’ ware, possessed against the 
original buechero.® But the latter still persisted, and examples are known 
from most Asiatic Greek sites. The largest quantity, as well as the largest 
vases, came from Naucratis, and several of these pieces bear votive inscrip- 
tions. As some of the dedications refer to natives of Mytilene, and all are 
written in Aeolic dialect, it was suggested by the excavator that the 
bucchero fabric of classical times had its chief centre in Lesbos.5® So far as 
the present material goes, his conclusion is certainly correct. It does not 
however follow, but rather the reverse, that the improved enamel substitute 
was also Aeolic. As a matter of fact the home of the ‘ Aeolic’ fabric appears 
to have been in Rhodes, where Biliotti found many examples at Cameiros 
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and the Danish excavations have recently produced a magnificent series from 
Vroulia.? Very few pieces of classical bucchero have been found in Greece, 
and none of certain mainland fabric.*' The survival of so primitive a type 
of pottery among the progressive Ionian wares shows how deeply the 
buecheroe tradition was established in Asia Minor; and the situation of the 
most flourishing Greek fabric in the south-west corner of that country 15 
significant of its manufacture in prehistoric times. 

The finest red wares of our district are those of Cyprus and Syria, 
if a large class of pottery formerly called Cypriote really belongs to the 
mainland. Egypt has produced the brillant particoloured vases, the best 
examples of their kind and conclusive arguments for the essential unity 
of all this pottery, whether red or black. In Asia Minor the black colour 
predominates. The site of next importance after Hissarlik is the necropolis 
at Yortan in Mysia, where by far the greater number of the vases excavated 
by Gaudin were black, but red examples formed a small parallel series.’ 
Similar material was obtained by Koerte from a tumulus at Boz-euyuk 
in Phrygia, with some black and brown particoloured vases which may have 
been intentionally decorative. Evidence from the south has recently 
been supplied by Ormerod, who collected in Pisidia many vases of the same 
forms as those from Mysia and Phrygia, but with an increased proportion of 
red wares.** All the material demonstrates the fact that a single type of 
pottery was in vogue throughout western Asia Minor, ax in Cyprus, Syria, 
and Egypt, and that the black or red colour. broadly determined by climatic 
environment, varied to some extent with the period and locality. Most of 
the Asiatic pottery is of simple tvpe and very early date. The long series 
from Hissarlik, the only site which has been thoroughly explored, clearly 
exhibits the evolution of fine bucchero from the primitive black ware, and 
illustrates the. modification of this fabric by the progress and exigencies of 
technique. Poppelreuter and Hubert Schmidt have already suminarised the 
development of Trojan pottery as αὖ appears in their arrangement of the 
successive periods in the Museum ftir Volkerkunde at Berlin. 1 have 
abridged Schmidt’s excellent accuunt. 

In the vases of the First City the usual effects of imperfect firing are 
visible: dark grey-brown clay discoloured by flame and smoke. Yet even 
here there is an advance to polished black and grey wares with some isolated 
pieces of bright red surface. The pottery of the next four Cities (II-V) 
was not separated by Schliemann in the order of stratification, and the 





9 So Kinch, Fouilles de Vroulid, p. 171: 815. 
‘voupes vrouliennes” (coloured reproductions). 6: Ath. Mitt. xxiv. p. 21. 

sl Many grey pieces may owe their colour to & BSA. xvi. p. 89; xviii. p. §0, Pls. V.- 
later burning, especially small vases, such ἃἪ VII. 
the Protocorinthian. See the account of pottery 8 Poppelreuter in Arch. Anzeiger, 1896, p. 
found by Wace and Thompson in Early Iron 105; Schmidt in Tryja und Jlon, i. pp. 243 ff, 
Age cremation burials at Halos (B.S.4. xviii. and Schliemann’s Sammluag trojanischer Alter- 
p. 21). tiimer (Berlin, 1902), 

62 Comptes Rendus de VUAcod. 1901, γ. 
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sequence has been restored from stylistic evidence. The earliest examples 
of the group show a decadence in comparison with the final products of the 
First City which has provoked the theory of a ‘new race.’ It is indeed a 
new beginning, and some fresh elements appear. Perhaps there was a 
set-back in ceramic art following the introduction of metal-working, such as 
has been recognised at the beginning of the Bronze Age in Crete. From 
this point however there is unbroken progress. The invention of the wheel 
is soon apparent in better shapes and surface, and of the kiln in more even 
colouring, which ranges from grey to more frequent yellow and red. The 
first traces of the clear grey colour, which grows more and more in popularity, 
are observed in this middle period of Cities IT to V. Schmidt also 
notices ‘a persistent effort to produce bright red.’ But the properties of 
the local clay prevailed, and in the third period the red pottery is rivalled 
by grey or grey-black ware with improved burnish. This culminates in the 
silver-grey bucchero of the Sixth City. The red fabric, temporarily brought 
into favour by the invention of the kiln, is scarcely seen at all in the latest 
prehistoric settlements. Schmidt notes as the characteristic features of the 
pottery of the Sixth City that it shows ‘on the one hand the highest point 
ot development of the native fabric, on the other hand a strong influence of 
Mycenean art. The perfected native pottery is identical with the Minyan 
ware of Greece. The Minoan or Mycenean pottery was of course imported, 
and its style ranges over a very long period. Mycenean shapes were 
also copied in Trojan technique, but some of the ‘Minyan’ pieces, notably 
the ringed-stem goblets, have hitherto been included in this class. Other 
new elements in the pottery of City VI which should be mentioned are 
the plastic and incised decoration, for their remarkable character is apt to 
convey a false idea that these are typical features of Trojan pottery. 
Modelling and engraving were commonly practised in the Second City, 
but the succeeding periods show a growing preference for plain wares of 
fine form and surface. The animal heads which form the plastic orna- 
ment in the Sixth City are grotesque, but executed in fine Trojan pottery ; 
and the graceful Wellenband, which represents the best achievement of 
incised decoration, was also applied to good grey buechero. Whatever 
imay have been their origin, neither of these innovations was a serious 
disturbance of the native art, such as is represented in the wholly 
barbarous Buckelkerumik of the Seventh City. Neither the plastic nor the 
incised ware of Troy VI has been found in Greece, and it seems that 
both were contemporary with the Mycenean Age, when the Minyan pottery 
was also confined to Asia. They must belong to the later periods of the 
Sixth City. The Wellenbund is most lkely an engraved imitation of 
Mycenean lustrous paint. These abnormal Trojan styles are therefore too 
late to interest us here, but it is useful to note that their technique is still 
the same as that of the earlier and normal fabrics. Grey clay is the 
rule at Troy from the very beginning: when the surface is fired yellow, 
brown, or even red the clay beneath is usually grey. It was probably grev 
in its raw state, as many clays are, firing yellow in contact with the air. In 
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his paper on the imaginary Attic fabric ‘d figures grises’® Marguerite - 
de la Charlonie quotes a geological report by de Launay : ‘ Les formations de 
lignites recouvertes pur des argiles plus ou moins noires sont tres fré- 
quentes dans la mer Egeée, notamment dans VEubée, a Kouimni, ἃ Lemnos, 
a Imbros, aux Dardanelles’ It will be useful to obtain precise location of 
the Trojan beds and samples of their clay, which must have very spccial 
character. | 

The Minyan shapes equally belong to Troy, and reached the mature 
forms in which they appear in Greece by long descent from the earliest 
settlements at Hissarlik. I have referred to Schmidt’s derivation of the 
‘Argive Minyan’ bowl from the primitive saucer of Troy I, by the addition 


ot handles, base, and the decorative profile which comes through the use of 


the wheel and the imitation of metal models (p. 133). The high stem which 
makes this bowl into the ‘Minyan goblet’ does not appear before the Sixth 
City; but there is no reason to suppose that the addition was made in 
Greece and came from there to Troy. It was more probably derived from an 
Asiatic source. Great numbers of the same type of goblet, even with the 
beginnings of mbbed moulding on the stem, have just been found at 
Carchemish in Hittite graves of the Early Bronze Age.’ The form was 
wide-spread, occurring also among Iberian vases in Spain,® but it has only 
appeared in Greece with Minyan ware. 
pieces from Mycenae, begins with the First City at Troy (Fig. 9), and is a 
frequent adjunct to various forms of cup in the succeerling periods. 

But the characteristic mark of Trojan pottery is the high-swung handle 
which" distinguishes the Minyan cups (Figs. 3-5). It appears in ungainly 
form in the Second City, and is gradually refined from the heavy roll to the 
light band-handle of the Sixth City, while the general type remains 
unchanged. Schliemann was so impressed by this curious feature that he 
hailed the Trojan cup of every shape and pericd as Homer’s δέπας 
ἀμφικύπελλον, Whether he met 1t in Asia or in Greece.’ Examples of the 
convex form of cup (Figs. 4, 5) are so numerous throughout the Trojan series 
that I need only refer to Schmidt’s illustrations of them.’ But I will take 
the hollow shape, which is common in Greece (Fig. 13), but has not yet 
been recognised in its fully developed form at Troy, and illustrate its 
pedigree through Cities I] to V (Fig. 12). The distinctive feature of this 
vase 1s the sharp division in the body, which follows a metallic pattern, the 
original being constructed in two separate parts. I have already illustrated 





The curved foot, like Schlemann’s. 


6 Rev. des Et. grecqurs, 1907, p. 237. The 
grey-figure’ Attic vases are simply burnt red- 
figure. Bonfires of dry and green wood, even 
with conscientious addition of ‘ morceaur de 
viande et de graisse,’ are poor imitations of a 
funeral pyre. The duration of this experi- 
ment is not recorded. Moreover ancient pots 
were accidentally burnt in hotter fires and 
intensely reducing atmospheres which would be 
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costly to reproduce. 

Woolley in Liverpool Anzals, 1914, p. 88, 
Pl. xix ; Hogarth in Illustrated London Neus, 
January 24, 1914. 

, δὴ Excavaciones de Numancia, Pl. XXVI. Ὁ. 

*? 7105, pp. 299, 464, 535, etc. ; Mycenae, pp. 
116, 231. 

© Schliemann Sammlung; see Note 26 above. 
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the gold specimen, contemporary with the latest form, from the Fourth 





Fic. 13.—Minyan Cre From Arcos. 


Schliemann’s exeavation is comparatively 





Grave at Mycenae (Fig. 1, a). 
The earliest model is a silver 
vase from the Second City at 
Troy (Fig. 11)."! The connexion 
can be seen without the inter- 
mediate links in pottery. The 
original form 15 common in the 
vases of Yortan as well as at 
Hissarlik, and is therefore typical 
of Asia Minor. The material of 
the Trojan prototype also ex- 
plains the perfection of burnished 
grey bucchero in this particular 
shape, which is simply the ceramic 
reproduction of a silver cup. 

The similarities of Minyan 
and ‘Trojan wares have served to 
establish their common origin. 
‘The differences will be important 
for fixing the date of- their adop- 
tion in Greece. No immature 
stages of Trojan forms have yet 
been found on Greek sites, and 
the bucchero technique is per- 
fect. The Trojan shapes were 
always simple, but a sure index 
of date 1s seen in the form of the 
handle. In Greece this is always 
the flat band, which occurs so 
rarely before the Sixth City at 
Troy that it may fairly be ac- 
cepted as a mark of that settle- 
ment. No roll-handle has yet 
been noted in the Greek material, 
but at Troy, where the bulk of 
the pottery belongs to Cities II 
to V, this is preponderant. The 
bowl with fluted lip and the 
ribbed-stem goblet are also not 
represented before the Sixth 
City. It must however be re- 
membered that the pottery from 
scanty. Perhaps the later finds, 





" Troja αι, Ilion, Fig, 281; S.S. 5873. One handle is restored in the drawing. 
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which are now in Constantinople, contain more numerous parallels. But 
the Berlin collections are sufficient to show that the technique and forms 
of Minyan vases in Greece begin with the establishment of the Sixth City 
at Hissarlik, and go back very little if at all before that time. 

I have repeated what has often been said before, that buechero was 
the native pottery of western Asia Minor, and have shown that this peculiar 
grey fabric, with its distinctive shapes, was perfected in the prehistoric 
period at Troy. From the presence of the same pottery at a corresponding 
time on the Greek mainland it might perhaps be thought, notwithstanding 
its absolute identity with the Trojan fabric, that this ware was evolved 
on both sides of the Aegean Sea. But while excavations have failed to 
reveal the earlier stages of Minyan ware in Greece, they have also shown that 
there is little possibility of its development among the native fabrics. The 
discoveries in central and southern Greece have been thoroughly examined 
by Wace and Thompson”? in connexion with their own results in Thessaly, 
but a broad review of all the material must be given here in order to fix the 
position of Minyan ware. 

The chief contribution which the exploration of Thessaly has made to 
the general history of Greece is to isolate the south of the peninsula from the 
continent of Europe during the whole of its Bronze Age by a gulf of 
neolithic culture. If overland penetration is blocked, all foreign influence 
being introduced by sea will tend to be of distinct character and sudden 
appearance, and its origin should the more easily be traced. It is very 
necessary to appreciate the contrast between the prehistoric and classical 
Greek worlds in the complete absence during the former period of the 
uniformity of culture which distinguished the latter. The Aegean Sea 
supported a different style of art in every considerable island. The earliest 
vases of Siphnos, Syra, Melos, Crete are quite distinct from one another, and 
even when the Minoan Empire had embraced the neighbouring islands, 
the local fabrics preserved their individuality beside the superior style. The 
coasts were more widely separated than the islands. On the Asiatic shore 
there seems to have existed a homogeneous art in unequal development, But 
the European side was divided by a variety of independent cultures, which I 
will shortly enumerate. 

Two neolithic civilisations had decaved in northern Greece before the 
Bronze Age was imposed upon this region by southern invaders."? The first 
of these, which extended from the borders of Macedonia to mid-Boeotia or 
even to the Corinthian Gulf, was aboriginal, for its art is unlike that 
of any contemporary culture. It produced finer pottery than any other 
Stone Age which is known, revealing better technique than the early 
Bronze Age wares of Crete. The characteristic pottery is a painted fabric 
with bright red patterns on a lustrous white slip, which appears on every site, 





“2 Prehistoric Thessaly, Cap. xit. xiv. Thessaly (1912', mostly from their own exca- 
τ The evidence has been exhaustively pub- vations. 
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but varies the type of its geometric designs in different localities. In 
Boeotia a thin linear style was prevalent.’ With the painted fabric are 
plain wares of equally good technique. A thin red pottery is found in 
Thessaly, polished black buechero*® with curious plastic decoration on 
Boeotian sites. At a later stage of the First Neolithic Period a fine grey 
bucchero™ was made in Thessaly. These are the only North Greek fabrics, 
before the actual imitations, which bear any sort of likeness to Minyan ware, 
but a connexion in either case is impossible, for both were extinct long before 
Minyan ware appeared, and the grey fabric, which alone approaches the 
technique, was confined to northern sites in Thessaly, its thin square forms 
belong to the native Thessalian group, as do also the delicate patterns with 
which it was painted in some colour now flaked off or faded, and 1t shows no 
affinity with the heavy plastic pottery of Thrace and Asia. In the Second 
Neolithic Period a new culture flourished in central Thessaly near the 
Pagasean Gulf. Its painted pottery, ‘Dimini ware,” is akin to certain 
neolithic wares of central Europe which have been found at present in 
Transylvania, Galicia, and South Russia, and it was undoubtedly imported 
into Thessaly, coming from the north perhaps by sea. This foreign influence 
did not penetrate to the south of Othrys, and elsewhere in Thessaly, in 
north, west, and south, the native culture was hardly disturbed by the 
intrusion. In the Third Neolithic Period all the styles of pottery show 
continuous degeneration through linear geometric wares until no painted 
fabrics of any sort appear. The native pottery of the Fourth Period is of 
the most primitive type, a mass of plain coarse fabrics, amongst which 
Minyan ware, appearing frequently in burials and settlements of this date, is 
plainly marked as an importation. Coarse local imitations of Minyan ware 
are also found. Mycenean pottery coming -later still demonstrates the 
chronological relation of the underlying strata to the Aegean Bronze 
Age. 

In Greece proper two distinctive kinds of pre-Mycenean pottery besides 
Minyan ware have been found, both of which for want of equivalent trans- 
lation must retain their descriptive German names: Urfirnis and 
Muttmalerei. There are of course the nondescript rough wares which 
may belong to any age or are definitely known by their context to be early: 
such are the incised sherds from the Heraeum at Argos which Wace and 


Thompson would assign to the classical period,’* some from the Acropolis at 
Athens which have been described as ‘ Trojan,’ 


15. and the rough wares which 
Vollgraff found with Minyan on the Aspis. 


These have not risen above the 
universal level of primitive art, and have no comparative value. They might 





"4 Pre. Thessaly, p. 14 (A38), p. 198, Fig.’ 
140 (Chaironeia). ‘9 Akrop. Vasen, i. p. 1; Poulsen, Dipylun 

"ὁ Op. cit. p. 15 (Α 57). Graber, p. 76. One of these sherds (5) may 

© Op, cit. p. 17 (01 B). actually he Trojan, showing the distinctive 

7 Op. cit. p. 16 (B3a), Pl. I; coloured re- Wellenlinie ornament of Cities VI.-VIL., but 
productions also in Αιμήνε καὶ Σέσκλο, Pls. 


it is red, not grey. The others, if not local, 
VIUI.-X. are likely to be Cycladic. 


5 Pre. Thessaly, p. 223. 
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of course have developed in Greece as they did in Asia, but the present evi- 
dence indicates that they did not do so, and there could hardly be a parallel 
evolution of form without connexion. 

Urfirnis is a primitive varnished ware of good quality. The clay is fine, 
light reddish in colour, and the smooth surface 15 painted with a wash 
varying in density from lustrous black to transparent brown in which the 
brush-marks are plainly visible. The shapes are elaborate and the ware is 
thin, though it is said to be hand-made. The ushos and ἃ bvat-shaped 
vase are common forms. It is being found in large quantities at Tiryns. 
where it forms the lowest stratum, underneath the Mycenean palace.’ Its 
northern limit as at present known is Lianokladi in the Spercheios valley, 
though sherds have been found so far north as Tsani in Thessaly.*! In Phocis 
and Boeotia a kindred ware has also been found with inferior black varnish 
and simple patterns in white paint.” This may be a later form. In the 
Cycladic islands Urfirnis occurs at a very early date beside the local fabrics, 
notably at Phylakopi in Melos * and at Chalandriani in Syra.+ The obvious 
source of this pottery is Crete, for it is a sometimes not inferior form of the 
earliest Kamares ware. But the Cretan influence, if represented, was 
evidently discontinued, since the forms are different, the black wash does not 
possess the Kamares brilliance, very rarely bears white patterns, and never 
shows the polychrome decoration which was soon applied in Crete (M. M. 1. 
The borrowing must therefore have taken place in the Early Minoan period, 
and this date is supported by the relation of Urfirnis to Cycladic fabrics in 
Melos and Syra. It occurs in the First City at Phylakopi. Ifit came to 
Tiryns through the Cyclades, Melian pottery and other products should be 
found with it; but this is not the case. There is of course the possibility 
that it belongs to some other island; but whatever its origin, it seems 
to have been a local fabric in the Argolid, perhaps representing an early 
Cretan contact. From the south it ultimately spread northwards through 
Boeotia as far as the Spercheios. Differences have been noticed in the 
northern form which may be due to later date as well as local conditions. 
There is no evidence yet to prove the stage of civilisation to which Urfirnis 
belonged, but the certain Cycladic contact suggests that this was already the 
Bronze Age. 

Mattmaleret was so called by Furtwaengler and Loeschcke ἴο 
distinguish it from the lustrous Mycenean pottery.> Subsequent excavations 
have shown that it is not a variety of Mycenean ware at all, but belongs to 
the preceding period on the mainland of Greece, the material from the Shaft- 
Graves at Mycenae representing the overlap of the two cultures. It is widely 
distributed, having been found in Attica chiefly at Aphidna, Eleusis,*’ and 


80. 4th. Mitt. 1913, p. 88. 8 Phylakopi, pp. 86, 248; B.S. A. xvii. p. 16. 
1 Pre, Thessaly, pp. 145, 178, Figs. 122- δ: Ἔφ. ᾽Αρχ. 1899, p. 93, Pl. 9. 

124. 8 Myk. Vasen, p. vi. 
82 Pre. Thessaly, p. 194; Rev. des Et. 6 Ath. Mitt. 1896, p. 385, Pl. XV. 
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Athens, in Megaris 89 and Aigina,” at Mycenae, Tiryns,” and the Argive 
Heraeum,® in small quantities at Orchomenos’! and Thebes °° in Boeotia 
and at Gerdki in Laconia,“ and in abundance on the Aspis hill at Argos.” 
On nearly every site it is associated with Minyan ware, so that these two 
fabrics were contemporary, both belonging to the Bronze Age. The name 
very well describes the appearance of the pottery, which is dull throughout. 
The clay is palest yellow verging on greenish white, coarse and sandy in 
substance, with smoother but still porous surface, on which geometric patterns 
are painted in dull black colour. The decoration is simple. Vertical division 
predominates : the frequent scheme of long panels crossed by diagonal bands 
suggests derivation from protective roping of the original vessel. The shapes 
are as primitive as the ornament, mostly consisting of shallow bowls and 
wide-mouthed store-jars with pointed base. Exact analogies in fabric, form, 
and decoration are found in the Middle Cycladic pottery of Melos,® and there 
can be no doubt that Mattmalere? represents influence from that source. It 
would be impossible to distinguish some Cycladic pieces from those of 
Aigina or Argos, but as a rule the Melian clay is even coarser, darker yellow, 
and has a surface slip. But, as with the earlier Urfirnis, there is no sign of 
continued foreign contact. No mainland examples show the naturalistic 
decoration which Melian pottery soon affected, but the primitive sehemes 
persisted throughout its history, or developed, as in one variety at Argos, to 
a more elaborate geometric style. It must be admitted that Muttmalerei, 
like other native fabrics, is a poor sort of pottery. The extreme porosity of 
the clay renders the vessel useless for holding liquids. One is immediately 
reminded of the water-coolers which are sold in Aigina at the present time, 
for they are made of similar open greenish clay, and it seems likely from the 
distribution of the prehistoric pottery that this island was an important 
centre of fabrication. The clay of the Argive plain has the same pale colour, 
and the deep deposit of this pottery on the Aspis points to a local fabric 
there. It must be noted that there are two varieties of Mattmalerei at 
Argos. Beside the usual coarse ware Vollgratf found a delicate fabric of fine 
clay with polished surface and a novel system of minute geometric ornament. 
This miniature Argive fakric is the prehistoric ancestor of Protocorinthian 
pottery, the descent of which may be clearly seen in the intervening Argive 
fabrics of Mycenean and ‘Dipylon Geometric’ wares. These are the only 
distinct types of pottery, besides Minyan ware, which have yet been found in 
the parts of Greece where Mycenean culture afterwards flourished. Both 
belong to districts which were most exposed to influence from the progressive 
art of the Aegean islands, and both appear in fact to owe more to foreign 
contact than to native invention. 








δ Akrop. Vasen, i. Pl. 1. 5 irgive Heraeum, ii. p. 72. 

9 Ath, Mitt. 1904, p. 95. 9: Orchomenos, i. p. 9. 

* "Ep. ᾿᾽Αρχ. 1895, p. 235, Pl. X.; 1910, p. ὋΣ Ἐφ. 'Αρχ. 1910, p. 281. 
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"1 Myk. Thongef. p. 2. 7 B.C.H. 1906, p. 20. 
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In the extreme south and west there appears to have been no foreign 
intrusion before the Late Minoan period, and coarse local pottery of that date 
is found, as in Thessaly, beside the superior imported wares. At Geraki in 
Laconia such primitive fabrics were found with JMJuttmalerei, and may 


therefore belong to the period preceding the Mycenean.” The condition of 


Western Greece as a whole is revealed by Dorpfeld’s discoveries beneath the 
Altis at Olympia. These are the remains of several houses which were 
destroyed and covered with a bed of sand to make a level floor for the 
precinct. A sherd of Late Mycenean pottery, buried under a floor in 
conditions which preclude the possibility of later penetration, proves that 
the settlement was later than the Mycenean Age; and it seems likely from 
the circumstances and the objects found that it was very little earlier than 
the foundation of Olympia, having been in fact destroyed for that occasion. 
But in spite of the advanced date, numerous stone implements were found 
in the houses, and most of the vases, which imitate mature metallic forms, 
were made by hand and burnt in an open fire; that is, they are local copies 
of foreign models.1° Similar evidence comes from the much earlier contact 
of Minoan and native cultures at Kakévatos (Pylos), and from discoveries 
of Stone Age settlements in Aetolia, Leukas, and elsewhere.'% The native 
populations preserved their primitive independence until a foreign invasion 
brought the sudden use of bronze, and at Olympia probably of iron. The 
conditions are repeated to-day in Australia, where the neolithic native chips 
improved stone axes from bottle-glass and telegraph-insulators, and adapts 
steel blades to the same primitive type from barrel-hoop and broken sheep- 
shears,!?# : 

It is hardly necessary to examine Crete in seeking an alternative origin 
for Minyan ware. The history of Minoan pottery is perfectly well known 
down to the time when Cretan culture was imposed upon the rest of Greece 
(L.M.I.=c. 1600 8.6... Bueehero was made in Crete as in most other centres, 
but was soon displaced by the black Kamidres enamel (E. M.IIIO. A grey fabric 
is fairly common in the Early Minoan periods, and an elaborately incised form 
seems to be an archaistic reminiscence of the neulithic pottery. Cretan 
huecherv appears again among the many fabrics at the beginning of the Late 
Minoan period, but at every time the shapes were entirely different from 
Minyan, and Minyan ware has not been found in Crete. We have seen that 
it occurs as an obvious importation in Melos, and it is unlikely that such 
pottery originated in any of the northern islands, though it will certainly be 
found there. A parallel development would prove that the island belonged 


® B.S.A. xvi. p. 72. Some monochrome _ earliest ‘ Hellenic’ documents that we have. 


sherds seem to show Minyan influence. Ww Ath. Mitt. 1909, p. 269. 

109 Published by Weege in Ath. Afitt. 1911, 105 "The finds are collected in Pre. Thessa/y, 
μ. 163. Cap. ΧΗ, 

Mm Weege points out that some οὐ the ori- 4 Specimens in the British Museum and 
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to Asia fiom the beginning. A southern Asiatic origin, in Cyprus or Syria, 
or in Egypt, is of course impossible. 

Minyan pottery must therefore have been introduced into Greece from 
Troy. The question now arises, How much of it was actually made in 
Greece? For the answer I can bring no evidence, but only an inconclusive 
balancing of probabilities. It is the grey bucchero that causes hesitation, 
for the inferior monochrome wares do not occur at Troy, vary with different 
sites elsewhere, and are therefore local fabrics. At first 1t seems unlikely 
that there would have been extensive carriage of pottery across the sea; and 
it 1s far more unlikely that buccherv was ever shipped to Asia. But this was 
the best pottery of its day in Greece, and a cheap substitute, as we have 
seen, for silver. It is significant too that Minyan vases are all cups. Where 
are the jars and jugs? They have been found in normal quantities at 
Troy, but not in Greece. Vollgraff illustrates a unique handle of a large 
otnochoe in red-brown ware from the Aspis, and mentions a pithos in this 
fabric and a grey fragment. The Orchomenos finds should contain more, for 
some sort of jug must have been in use. At Argos and in southern districts 
the native Mattmalerei seems to have supplied such utensils. But the present 
evidence is that the larger Trojan vases hardly got to Greece at all, apparently 
because they were not so attractive in shape or fabric as the metallic cups. 
This selection of forms looks like importation, for if any Trojan pottery could 
be made in Greece without actual models, all might have been. So with 
technique: the imitative red or black wares, which form by far the greater 
part of the Greek material, would not exist if the superior grey bucchero 
could have been made locally. The relative proportions on the Aspis were in 
this order: red and brown, Mattmalerei, black, grey buechero,—the simple 
native fabrics in greatest quantity, closer imitations next, and the standard 
fabric least of all. But however remarkable the Trojan clay may be, it would 
be unsafe to argue that fine Minyan ware could not be made in Greece, for 
clay is the commonest of natural products. It is worth while to examine the 
pottery of historical date for parallel fabrics. In Boeotia, where Minyan ware 
is chiefly found, the clay is notoriously bad, coarse, and chalky. Attic clay 
1s good, but equally unsuitable for burnished grey ware, being highly 
ferruginous and not fatty. There is only one clay in the later vases which 
would give the required result with proper handling: that of the Argive 
Plain, from which the soft yellow Protocorinthian and Corinthian fabrics were 
made. The unsuitability of other Greek clays can be seen in the numerous 
inferior imitations of Corinthian ware. The fine variety of Muttmalerei 
from the Aspis (above p. 150) shows that this clay was worked before the 
Mycenean Age. But was the process of reduction understood? If so, it was 
very sparingly applied. Corinthian clay was seldom or never used for 
bucchero in later times, and a strong argument against its use for Minyan 
ware is the small proportion of fine grey pieces in the Aspis pottery. If this 
was made at all in Greece it must have been at Argos; but Orchomenos 
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seems rather to have been the centre of distribution, and the locality favours 
importation by sea. For the present I am inclined to think that the 
standard ‘ Minyan’ bauechero was only made at Troy. In any case it is not 
of immediate importance to identify the place of manufacture, if the Asiatic 
connexion of the pottery is sufficiently established. 

The paucity of shapes, if confirmed by the material from Oichoene: 
and future finds, will be useful for estimating the degree of Trojan influence 
which the pottery represents. These cups cannot possibly have come tu 
Greece by trade, for apart from evidence against such commerce, their dis- 
tribution and association with domestic and sepulchral remains on many 
sites show that they were brought and used by a foreign people. The 
succeeding Mycenean pottery was not only introduced in complete form, but 
soon developed style and fabric which differ from the contemporary Minoan, 
and were ultimately carried back to Crete. But the Mycenean power in 
Greece was secured by a permanent migration. The Trojan, though ex- 
tensive, seems to have been less than that: rather a colony or military 
occupation. 

It only remains to find the relation of Minyan ware to the other main- 
land fabrics. Most fortunately these are all brought together at the central 
site of Orchomenos. This city has now been excavated to the rock, and four 
prehistoric strata are distinguished in its remains.) 


I. [Rundbautenschicht]. The pottery of the First (lowest) Stratum is 
of two kinds: polished monochrome ware, red, brown or black, and a painted 
fabric with red linear patterns on white slip. The black pottery, which is 
most plentiful here, is the peculiar fabric which has already been mentioned 
(p. 148): a very thin fine bucchero decorated with small knobs applied in 
simple patterns. It occurs on neighbouring sites, the farthest to the north 
being Drachmani (Elateia), but has not yet been found south of Orchomenos. 
The red-on-white painted fabric also represents the southern limit of North 
Greek Neolithic culture. It belongs to the homogeneous group which 
extends all over Thessaly and was no doubt aboriginal. Architectural 
remains were scanty at Orchomenos, but enough to show that the type of 
house was circular with lower courses of stone and superstructure of mud 
brick. An iron nail and a modern Greek shoe from the very bottom of this 
neolithic deposit provide a useful check in the scientific valuation of isolated 
finds. 


II. [Bothrosschicht]. The Second Stratum derives its name from the 
architectural peculiarity of deep pits sunk in the house-floors. Their purpose 
is not known; their effect has been to mix the pottery of this stratum with 
the remains of the previous settlement. This pottery is the varnished ware 
called Urfirnis. Remains of houses show an elliptical ground-plan, and 
several periods of construction. 
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Il. [Aeltermykenisch], The reason given for the German name is that 
this Third Stratum appears to be contemporary with the shaft-graves of 
Mycenae. The end of it did no doubt approach that point of time. Its 
pottery is Minyan ware. Other new features are rectangular houses with 
several small rooms, and crouching burials (Hockergrdber) in and between 
the houses. The deposit is both wider and deeper than those of the preced- 
ing settlements. In one spot, where the Neolithic and Uvfirnis cities are not 
represented, no less than ten successive building-levels in a depth of twelve 
feet testify to the long duration of the ‘Minyan’ settlement. Three main 
periods were distinguished in these levels, during which the houses show 
improvement in size, strength, and regularity; but no degrees of progress 
could be ubserved in the pottery, which appears at first in the last stage of 
development. In relation to the preceding stratum, Bulle found ‘the change 
in all respects so complete that here too a new occupation by an alien race 
must be recognised. Moreover the accumulation from destroyed mud walls 
in the Buthrosschicht [11.} is at several points so high that it points to violent 
destruction and resettlement; while in obvious contrast the several periods 
of the deltermyhenisch stratum [III] produce levels of much slighter bulk, 
which at times run into one another and so indicate a peaceful and unin- 
terrupted occupation.’ 


IV. [Jiingermykenisch]. The Mycenean Stratum. This lies immed- 
iately below the present surface of the ground, and is half to three-quarters 
of a metre thick. Its pottery 1s ordinary Mycenean ware with a large 
proportion of monochrome sherds. No remains of buildings have been 
found, but good pieces of painted wall decoration show the importance of 
the Mycenean city, which the neighbouring tholos tomb would otherwise 
suggest. The value of this stratum is that it gives the chronological rela- 
tion of Minyan to Mycenean pottery. The latter is too scanty to show by 
its style the exact time of the change of culture; but it is important to 
note that Thebes has produced some of the earliest Mycenean vases that are 
known."4 ‘The bee-hive tomb of Orchomenos with its fine ceiling suggests 
a date contemporary with the first occupation of Mycenae. 

The historical significance of these discoveries need hardly be explained. 
The earliest civilisation in Greece was the Stone Age culture of Thessaly, 
which extended as far south as Copais. This was aboriginal and untouched 
by foreign influence. Another culture was established about the same 
time in the Peloponnese, where its black-washed pottery ( Urfirnis) forms 
the earliest stratum on the rock of Tiryns. This Argive culture may have 
been originally derived from Crete: 1t was certainly in contact, direct or 
indirect, with the Cyclades, and may therefore have known the use of bronze. 
Its beginning can be dated by the Cycladic contacts in the Early Minoan 
period of Crete ἕο 2500 B.c.). The next event was the northern advance of the 
southern power. It thrust the neolithic natives from Orchomenos, and occu- 
pied their city, penetrating as far as Lianokladi in the Spercheios valley,!* 
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where the sequence of strata exactly agrees with that of Orchomenos: but 
Thessaly, like Western Greece, continued to enjoy its Stone Age. The date of 
the Second City at Orchomenos cannot yet be fixed. but it must have begun 
before 2000 B.c., and its duration was considerable. It was ended in its turn 
by the intrusion of a hostile power, which Minyan pottery shows to have 
come from Troy. The Asiatic conquest was complete, for the new bucchero 
succeeds Urfirnis on every site, spreading, apparently from Orchomenos, to 
Lianokladi, Zerélia, Dimini, and farther north in Thessaly, and southwards 
through Attica to Aigina and the Argolid, where a new settlement was 
founded on the Aspis. Here may be the origin of ‘Cyclopean’ fortress- 
walls. It 15 probable that the beginning of the change is dated by the 
earliest Minyan contact in the Cyclades. Melos was then protected by 
the Cretan power, and it is likely that the Minyan pottery came there 
from Greece. If Minyan ware came to an end soon after the Minoan 
invasion (L. M. I.=c. 1600 B.c.), the beginning of an occupation which is 
represented by ten building levels at Orchomenos must go well back into 
the Middle Minoan period. This agrees with the evidence from Phylakopi,!® 
where three-quarters of the Minyan pottery recently found occurred with 
Cretan Kamdares ware (M. M. II. begins ὁ. 2000 B.c.). It would coincide 
with the beginning of the Sixth City at Hissarlik, when the mature stage 
of native pottery appears to have been reached. On the mainland Urfirwis 
pottery was no more heard of, but a cull painted fabric, adopted from 
Cycladic art, flourished in south-east Greece by the side of the foreign 
bucchero. Both kinds of pottery have been found abundantly at Argos 
and in Aigina: at Orchomenos Mattmaleres is rare. 

The prolonged Asiatic occupation was broken by the Minoan attack, 
first in the Argolid, where the fortresses of Mycenae and Tiryns were taken, 
then at Orchomenos and in the north. Simultaneous Minoan landings at 
Pylos and no doubt elsewhere, and early expansion to advanced positions, 
such as Pagasae ° and Rhodes, enlarged the Mycenean realm, and began to 
unite the whole of Greece in a uniform civilisation. The shaft-graves at 
Mycenae mark the meeting of the powers: Trojan pottery and gold lay there 
side by side with Cretan and Cycladic treasures. 

The last phase has been revealed at Troy. The Sixth City, wrongly 
called Mycenean, shows a purely native culture with considerable Minoan 
contact. It was of very long duration, and contemporary in its later period 
with the Mycenean occupation of Greece. If that event was the conquest of 
a Trojan province, subsequent relations across the Aegean could only have 
been hostile. Agamemnon’s Trojan Expedition begins to appear as a 
rational and even necessary undertaking. Troy was sacked by the Achaeans, 
who certainly possessed the Mycenean power, and they appear to have desired 
only the destruction of the town, for there is no trace of a considerable 
Aegean settlement on the site. Sub-Mycenean sherds are common in the 
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Seventh City, and doubtless represent the pottery of the conquerors. The 
traditional date of 1184 B.c. for the sack of Troy cannot be far wrong. The 
great result appears to have been the foundation of the Ionian colonies. 
Hogarth has suggested that the remarkable failure of the Myceneans to get 
a foothold on the further Aegean shore was due to the resistance of 
an Asiatic power."! The new evidence extends his argument: the absence 
of Minoan influence from the Greek mainland during the pre-Mycenean 
period, like the no less significant absence of Minyan ware from Crete, was 
due to the hostility of the same Asiatic power in Greece. That this power, 
the natural enemy of the Minoan and then of the Mycenean state, had its 
most formidable post at Troy, is established by literary as well as archaeo- 
logical record. Its origin and extent in Asia are not yet known. 

Greece then was occupied by Asiatics before the Mycenean Age. The 
conclusion is not surprising, for Aegean history displays an endless struggle 
for the possession of both shores, and it is the sea rather than the continent 
that determines the political control. The latest transference is now in 
progress: the first recedes far back into the middle Bronze Age. The 
learned Persians after all were right, Herodotus would agree, Kal τῶν ἀδικη- 
μάτων πρῶτον τοῦτο ἄρξαι. What light these facts will throw upon racial 
and economic questions, Minyans, Pelasgians, or trade-routes, will, I hope, be 
discussed by others. It is anyhow beyond the scope of a paper which seeks 
only to present one part of the archaeological evidence. 

E. J. FORSDYKE. 





"1 Tonia and the East, p. 47. 
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Auswahl archaischer Marmorskulpturen im Akropolismuseum. Von 
Hans Scoraper. Pp. 57, IX Plates. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1913. 


This great work, long awaited, will be eagerly welcomed not only by archaeologists but 
by all to whom Greek art makes any appevl. The plates and the illustrations of 
the text-volume are among the finest recent specimens of the art of reproduction. 
Type, paper, and Hnish—and one must resignedly add cost—are all on the seale of an 
edition de luxe. The Imperial Austrian Institute is to be congratulated warmly on 
the whole appearance of this beautiful volume. The illustrations include three water- 
colours by the Danish artist Maria Henriques and one by Gilliéron of Athens. Of 
these the first three are beautifully executed works of art, in which the existing colour- 
traces on the statues are very closely reproduced, but they contain too much of the 
artist’s personality to give a very faithful reproduction. M. Gilli¢ron’s sketch is of great 
value as a corrective to the crude colouring of the designs in Lermann’s Altyriechische 
Plastik. The photographs are the work of Rudolf Rohrer of Athens, and they were 
executed under Professor Schrader’s personal supervision. It may be an error in 
taste, but we venture to assert that the excellent half-tone illustrations of the text- 
volume give an even better idea of these wonderful masterpieces than the more costly 
plates in heliogravure. All however are excellent, and the reader who is unable to 
visit the originals in Athens will tind in this bouk the latest resources of photography 
and printing to assist his imagination. Professor Schrader’s text is all too shot. 
There is no one living who knows the Acropolis marbles as he dves, but he has only 
spared us a little of his store, and put us off again with a tantalising promise of 
further benetits to come. In fifty-seven pages, large it is true, but considerably taken 
up with illustrations, he has not space in which to do more than give an admirably 
succinet account of a score or so of statues. In the Introduction we have an interesting 
disquisition on the reasons why the curiously individual physiognomy of the Aorai 
has suggested to some critics an early form of portraiture, and an instructive picture 
of the growing commercial wealth of Athens under the Peisistratidae as shewn by the fact 
that the Acropolis votive offerings come mainly from the middle classes. The rest of 
the book consists of a detailed discussion of a few individual statues or yroups of statues, 
and the evidence which they provide for the early history of Attic art. 

The most important suggestion of the book is one which will certainly meet with 
considerable discussion. The graceful and exotic maidens of the Acropolis have 
usually been attributed to the workings of Ionian, mainly Chian, influence on the 
sculpturs of the court of Peisistratus, but Prof. Schrader wishes us to see in them 
products of Parian art. His argument in brief is that the most significant of these 
Korai, Nos. 682, 675, and 594, are themselves imitative of an archetype which he sees in No. 
1360. a much mutilated torso which he has recently put together himself. This in its 
turn he connects closely with the Caryatids of the Cnidian Treasury, with which of 
course No. 682 has frequently been compared. Accepting Heberdey’s theories on 
the Cnidian frieze, he sees in these figures Siphnian dedications assuredly procured 


from the neighbouring island of Paros, which together with its marble quarries ‘ must 


have had a flourishing school of sculpture.’ But for such a revolutionary theory the chain 


of evidence is surely weak. Heberdey’s arguments about the Cnidian frieze are far 
from proven ; some would hold that they have been disproved : there must be many who 
with the writer see in No. 1360 far more points of difference from, than of resemblance 
to, Nos. 681 and 594, e.g. in the skirt-folds gathered in the left hand; and we have no 
literary and Jittle monumental evidence for an early school of Parian sculptors. It is 
even dubious if 1360 is in Parian marble. for the crystals of its material are much 
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larger than those of the ordinary product of the Parian quarries. Professor Schrader 
will have to produce more cogent evidence before his new view is commonly accepted. 
In another point he proves a reactionary, for he has been persuaded by Frau A. von 
Netoliczka to return to Kalkmann’s old view that the oblique mantle of the Korai 
reaches only to the waist and therefore that the skirts of these figures belong to 
the chiton and not to the himation. Frau von Netoliczka’s view is based on practical 
experiments with actual drapery, which seemed to shew that certain folds and corners 
observable on the statues could only be produced by a short garment of this description. 
But assuming that these experiments in actual drapery are correct, we are still far from 
the desired conclusions, since the statues are full of details quite impossible in nature, 
but intelligible in an early stage of art. We have no more right to argue from the model 
that the details of drapery were so and so than we have the right to conclude from the 
statues that Parian maidens were slant-eyed or had red hair. The costume of the 
Arorai represents an artistic convention which cannot be pressed in detail, but it is hard 
to imagine a Greek artist of the first rank even in the sixth century painting the lower 
part of a garment with a totally different colourand with totally different border-patterns 
from the upper part but with the same colour and with the same border-patterns as a 
different garment worn above it. Besides, No. 682 provides the disproof, for in this 
statue we can see a small piece of the disputed garment above the girdle in the apex 
of the triangle formed by the mantle folds. This surface is white, not vreen like the 
upper part of the chiton, so that the change in colour would have to take place, 
according to Professor Schrader’s view, not at the waist but somewhere between the 
waist and the neck. 

One of the most valuable new suggestions of the book is that which connects the 
Kore No. 681 with the Nike in the pediment at Delphi, a suggestion which 
enables Professor Schrader to propose Antenor as the sculptor employed by the 
Alemaeonidae on their new temple front. The connexion of the seated Athena No. 625 
with the Cnidian frieze by reason of its raised foot is also ingenious and convincing, but 
space precludes a more detailed appreciation of the many valuable conclusions which 
Prof. Schrader’s intimate acyuaintance with these marbles enables him to draw. In two 
points of fact we must differ. Professor Schrader, following Lermann, calls the chiton of 
No. 685 red. There are not many remains of colour on it. The red traces can be 
ascribed to the remains of the hair-colour and the red maeander border, but the green 
stains can only belong to the original chiton surface. More important is the question of 
the date of No. 688. Professor Schrader on p, 40 writes as if this statuette had been 
found in the Persersehutt, but of course its discovery was made in the Propylaea, where it 
was found among the foundations laid down in 438. Its date is nearer 450 than 480, and 
the attempt to make it pre-Persian would greatly complicate the chronological develop- 
ment of fifth-century Attic art. In conclusion we can only repeat that this isa book of 
the greatest importance written by an expert whose first-hand knowledge of his subject is 
unique. No one, be he artist or archaeologist, will read it without sincerely hoping that 
Professor Schrader’s labours will extend in the near future to some of the less known but 
no less beautiful works of what he so aptly calls the Attic quattrocento. G. D. 





Antike Portrats. Von Ricuarp Detsricx. Pp. lxx, 62 Plates. Tabulac in usum 
scholarum VI. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1912. M. 19. 


Dr. Richard Delbriick’s work on ancient portraits will take a very high place in the 
literature of iconography, and amoung the many useful monographs of this series none 
deserves greater praise. We in this country may well feel envious that a book with 
sixty-two collotype plates of such superlative excellence, besides many half-tone illustra- 
tions in the text of almost equal value, could be produced at so moderate a price. The 
volume makes no claim to an exhaustive treatment of the subject. A short introduction 
is followed by a brief account of each plate dealing with the literature and giving a full 
bibliography. There is no space for a complete criticism or even for much discussion of 
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divergent views. Nor of course are more than a small fraction of the portraits of 
antiquity reproduced ; but in regard to those which are dealt with most of the material 
for discussion is provided. The plates of coins, gems, and cameos at the end are of especial 
value. The introduction is intended rather for the amateur than for the student, and 
the conclusions laid down are of the generally accepted type. One may perhaps doubt 
whether the dedication of individual statues in temples was so much to gain the pro- 
tection of the deity as to make a symbolic gift of the offerer to the divine service. Early 
athlete statues must have originated in this way. Dr. Delbriick in discussing the gradual 
development and increase of naturalism in portraiture calls attention to the fact that 
idealism had not died out even in the ayes of greatest realism. Thus ideal portraits of 
Alexander belong to the same period as masterpieces of Hellenistic individualism, and 
even in the later years of the Roman empire we find the two tendencies side by side. In 
discussing the history of Kgyptian portraiture the author seems to take for granted a too 
regular line of development. Naturalism grew rapidly and culminated in the twelfth 
and eighteenth dynasties, but the later artists tended to react in the direction of con- 
vention rather than to continue on the same lines. Dr. Delbriick’s view would have 
yreater force if we could accept his conclusion that the two splendid green basalt heads 
on Plates 11 and 12 belonged to the pure Egyptian period. But most critics will see 
in them works influenced by Hellenistic art. In Greek portraiture the great dividing 
line between idealism and naturalism comes in the fourth century with Demetrios, 
Silanion, and Lysistratos. Casts and death-masks introduced a new standard of likeness. 
From about this time too or a little later we begin tu have the great assistance of coins, 
vems, medallions, ete., in determining personalities. Dr. Delbriick’s position as First 
Secretary to the German Institute in Rome gives him access to the finest collection of 
gem-casts in existence, and his treatment of the gems is one of the most valuable parts of 
the book, though we may feel some doubt of the genuineness of a few οὗ the specimens, 
especially the Aboukir gold medallions in Berlin. 

Turning to the plates the greatest interest among the Egyptian group will be felt in 
the portraits of Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV.), the heretic Pharaoh of the eighteenth 
dynasty, with his wife Nefertite, his mother Queen Ti, and the exceptionally charming 
head of his little daughter. Here we find a singularly fine naturalism and simplicity, 
which never reappear in Egyptian art. Akhenaten’s daughter is one of the few Egyptian 
portraits before the time of Ptolemy that might for a moment seem Hellenic. The 
selection of Greek and Roman portraits includes the interesting though very feeble 
statue in Candia now identified with Heracleitos, and several heads from America of 
which good reproductions are very welcome. The Aristotle type shewn on Plate 19 
has now been established by Studniczka, but the Menander of the following plate 
cannot yet be said to be by any means certain. The Louvre bust on Plate 23 cannot 
even by a stretch of imagination be accepted as Ptolemy Soter. The hair, eyes, and 
expression are all those of Philadelphus. ‘ Amastris’ on Pl. 24 is fittingly provided 
with a (/); the type both of the coms and of the Harvard head seems to be ideal. The 
Berlin Attalus from Pergamon (PI. 27) on the other hand might well be unqueried. There 
is no real resemblance to the Seleucus bust in Naples, while the likeness to the highly 
probable coin of Attalus (Wace, J.H.S. xxv. 1905, pp. 98, 99) is very cluse. There is 
not much resemblance between the so-called Berenice 11, of Pl. 28 and the coin-portrait 
of the wife of Euergetes, and the head here again seems rather an ideal representation 
perhaps of Isis. The identification of the well-known bronze statue of the Terme with 
Demetrios I. of Syria is interesting and attractive. The absence of a diadem is explained 
by Demetrios’ long exile as a hostage in Rome. The Roman list presents fewer 
difficulties in identification. Among the inost interesting of the series are the splendid 
Flavian lady of Pl. 40, the fine male bust on Pl. 45, and the Athens Rhoemetalces, for 50 
long labelled Jesus Christ by the itinerant dragoman. The Capitol Elagabalus, and the 
Terme Gallienus furnish good support for Dr. Delbriick’s claim that the third and fourth 
centuries A.p. are the period of greatest individualism in classical portraiture. With 
Constantine we begin to return to a more ideal standard. and from his time to that of 
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Justinian portraiture is rapidly sinking towards the hieratic formality which marks the 
Byzantine age. The gems and coins are excellently reproduced, but Pl. 61 No. 11 is 
Euergetes and not Philadelphos. In conclusion we must express the hope that 
Dr. Delbriick will expand some of his identifications in greater detail, A fuller collation 
of gems with coins is one of the most pressing needs of iconographic study. G. D. 





A Short Critical History of Architecture. By H. Hearucore Statuam. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 


Mr. Statham has written a clear, readable, and generally well-proportioned book. It is 
not easy to write a short history of a great subject which has been sectionally written 
about. In the case of Architecture, apart from the ditticulties inherent in all short 
histories, the task of following a book so comprehen€ive and livmg as Fergusson’s 
monumental work must be apparent to anyone who has given serious thought to the 
matter ; and so, in recent years we have had deft foot-play and graceful sparring round 
the subject rather than close work and hard-hitting. Mr. Reginald Blomfield has 
produced ‘The Mistress Art,’ Mr. John Belcher, ‘Hssentials in Architecture,’ and 
Sir T. G. Jackson, ‘Reason in Architecture’; all works dealing in a general way with 
the «esthetics or science of the subject, and only incidentally historical. Mr, Banister 
Fletcher’s ‘History of Architecture on the Comparative Method’ has been for some 
years in the field, and has passed through two or three editions. Lastly, there is Prof. 
F. M. Simpson’s ‘ History of Architectural Development’ written for Messrs. Longman’s 
series. Both Prof. Simpson’s and Mr. Fletcher's books are, of course, histories, the 
former heterogeneous [though decidedly useful, the latter, the most serious contribution 
which has been put forward in this country since Fergusson. Prof. Lethaby’s brilliant 
little book, recently published, is more definition of architecture than history. Mr. 
Statham’s book, alone, professes to be a ‘History of Architecture,’ without any 
reservations except the word ‘ critical,’ the word ‘short’ being merely quantitative. We 
take up Mr. :Statham’s book, therefore, feeling that we can compare it with M. Reinach’s 
treatment of the general field of Art, and, in a sense, we are not disappointed. The 
hook covers the ground very well, and is more consistent in actual fact than its preface 
and introduction would have it to be. Mr. Statham says in his preface that the object 
of the book ‘is to give a concise history of the development of architectural forms and 
styles, in such a manner as to render it not a mere statement of facts in chronological 
order, etc.’: in his introduction he says, ‘it has been too much the custom to divide it 
[architecture] up into chapters dealing each with a special style or with the architecture of 
a special country.’ Mr. Statham does not arrange his chapters in this way, but that is a 
matter of little moment. The fact is one cannot get away either from style or nationality 
in architecture, so why say anything about it ? Mr. Statham does not get away from them 
in his book except when it suits him to do so, and we would not do him the injustice to 
suppose that he would write a book which was a mere statement of facts in chronolovical 
order. 

The book is divided into seven sections or chapters, beginning with architecture 
before the Greeks, and ending with Renaissance and modern times. These deal in a 
generally comprehensive manner with the history of architecture in Europe. There is 
perhaps some disproportion in the amount of space given to Greek architecture and 
English Gothic, while diagrams such as the double-page Fig. 65! are hardly wanted in a 
work of this nature. Some space saved on this might have bettered the proportion of 
the book, and would have enabled the author, in the compass of the volume, to deal 
briefly at least with Scandinavian, Russian, Chinese, and Japanese Architecture, which, 
he states in the preface, are away from ‘the central stream of architectural development.’ 





1 The ‘vertical’ lines in this illustration  ete., for which purpose alone they could be 
should be left out or re-adjusted. Atpresent intended. 
they fail to illustrate the inclination of columns, 
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This may be granted, but if the Indo-Saracenic part of the chapter ‘The Saracenic Inter- 
lude “ had been left out, the book might fairly have been called ‘ A short critical history 
of European Architecture,’ especially as with the more comprehensive title adopted, the 
term ‘interlude’ is partially misleading. The greatest achievements of the Indo- 
Saracenic style were built at a time when the stream of development in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction was running busily along in Europe. The inclusion, such as it 15, of 
work in India is the more to be regretted, as it has led the author to a scant, and I 
venture to think, quite unduly prejudiced reference to native Indian architecture, which 
might very well have been left out. 

In spite of these matters, however, some of which could easily be attended to in a 
second edition, the book is probably the best attempt in this country to write a short 
illustrated history of architecture for ‘him who runs.’ The division of the subject is on 
the whole excellent. and the chapter ‘from Romanesque to Gothic ’—the most original 
part of the book—adopts the entirely satisfactory method of tracing the evolution of 
(sothic structure carefully and consistently through all phases of the basilican plan. The 
illustrations are admirably chosen and just as admirably reproduced. There is avery fair 
admixture of plans and geometrical drawings, which is quite as it ought to be in a work 
with claims on the serious general student. The chronological chart of comparative 
dates and events at the end of each chapter is a most excellent idea, which may have 
been borrowed from Viscount Bryce’s ‘ Holy Roman Empire.’ The glossary is also useful, 
and there appears to be a good index. There is a somewhat large list of errata, and the 
book is heavy, but the latter unfortunate quality is inseparable from books of this kind. 
It is to be hoped that it will pass through more than one edition. Some strong expressions 
of personal opinion, out of place in ἃ book which should above all things have width of ἡ 
view, could then be omitted, or relegated to an appendix. pea 





Stoics and Sceptics. Four Lectures. By Epwyn Bevay. Pp. 102. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913. 4s. 6d. net. 


These lectures are the work not of a historian of philosophy but of a philosopher-historian 
—a rarer and more valuable species. The writer belittles his own philosophical attain- 
ments, but judged by a severely philosophical standard the account of the Stoic Ethics here 
given, slight and short as it is, must take first place among the published accounts of the 
doctrine in our language. We do not therefore intend to depreciate the philosophical 
value of the lectures when we say that throughout Mr. Bevan is and remains the 
historian. Throughout he seems to be working on a background of history, and the true 
subject of all his judgments is the Graeco-Roman world and society. In the end, plainly 
and indisputably, it is historical and not philosophical truth of which Mr. Bevan is in 
search. Such an attitude is uncommon in hovks read by philosophers, and when it is 
united with the graces of pure English and a vivid imagination it gives an impression of 
singular charm and freshness, sufficiently powerful to exercise the spirit of dialectic and 
leave the philosophic reader content for once to resign analytic criticism and receive a 
whole impression. To the historian and to the philosopher alike the lectures should be 
not only a delight but also a great help to the understanding of a difficult phase of thought 
and of a complicated historical problem. 

The first two lectures give a complete outline-sketch of the Stoic doctrine ; the third 
attempts an account of what the Roman world owed to Posidonius; and the fourth 
summarizes the various Sceptical systems of contemporary and later times. It is not Mr. 
Bevan’s fault, but the fault of the tradition, that the third and fourth lectures are both 
somewhat inferior in interest to the first and second and also markedly different in 
fourm and character. On Posidonius the source-hunters are hard at work. Even since 
Mr. Bevan’s lectures appeared several fresh attempts have been made by German 
writers to extend our knowledge of his influence on contemporary thought. It is a 
good thing, however, that he should not be left entirely to the mercy of the source- 
hunter, and that attempts should be made from time to time to state the general 
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results of such investigations in the light of wider issues. But it is unlikely that we 
shall ever acquire a very complete or satisfactory idea of his philosophic position. 
The saine is true to some extent of the Sceptics; but we have, of course, Sextus 
Empiricus, and the abundant evidence provided by him shows pretty clearly that, 
acute and amusing as many of the Sceptical arguments are, there is nothing much of 
philosophical light or leading to be hoped for from the Sceptics. But surely Mr. Bevan 
is not historically accurate in representing Scepticism as ‘the expression of weariness, of 
disyust with the endless strife of tongues.’ in contrast to ‘the modern Agnosticism which 
often goes with a vigorous interest in Science.’ Philosophical scepticism is always one 
of two things or a compound of both. Itis an attack on philosophy in the interest of 
something (such as ‘ science ) which philosophers seem to depreciate, or it 15 an exercise [ἢ 
philosophic thought by one who possesses the philosopher’s mind without his inspiration. 
Both scepticisms are found in Greece. Both have a positive basis, the one in science 
or some other hapless victim of philosophic doubt. the other in its own controversial 
energy and adroitness. The sentimental, world-weary sceptic is surely something of a 
fiyment. The attitude exists; but it does not produce philosophy, nor anything else 
at all. 

Mr, Beyvan’s main principle of interpretation is that these philosophers were born to 
meet a practical need of men, a great emergency in man’s spiritual history ; that 
an estimate of their theories must take due account of the historical crisis. The 
principle is true and valuable, and brilhantly justitied by the use here made of it. 
Mr. Bevan sees an unhappy and unrestful spirit calmed by the austere and bitter tonic of 
Stoicism. It is difficult to repress a suspicion that his vision 1s unduly pessimistic, that 
the colours are too dark to be true. We must leave it to the historian’s conscience to 
decide whether the suspicion is well founded or not. 





Menschen- und Weltenwerden : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Mikrokosmosidee. 
Von Konrat ZreGLER. Pp. 45. Leipzig und Berlin : Teubner, 1913. Μ, 2. 


This short pamphlet deals with the question of the provenance of the doctrines which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Aristophanes in the Symposium. The chief point is the 
origin of man in a bisexual creature, the subsequent division of sexes, and the attempt 
at reunion through love. Dr. Ziegler seeks to show—(1) that the speech is a parody of 
Empedocles ; (2) that the general theory implied has a basis in Greek mythology : 
(3) that it is closely related to the account of man’s (and woman's) origin viven in 
Grenests ; (4) that it is Orphic—and here comes in the Mikrokusmosidee, for the bisexual 
ancestor of man is analogous to the World-egg, which burst asunder into Earth and 
Heaven, whose marriage produced this world: (5) that all these ideas, Greek and 
Jewish, have their origin in Babylonia. Some of Dr. Ziegler’s combinations seem rather 
hazardous. particularly the earlier ones on which everything turns : the later stages of 
his argument follow lines with which other writers have already made us familiar. But 
it is an interesting little tract. 





Attische Heilgotter und Heilheroen. Von Fervixaxp Kerscu. [ Religions- 


geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XH. Band.,3 Heft]. Pp. 138. Giessen 
A. Topelmann, 1913, ΔΙ. 4,80. 


This book is a very useful collection of the evidence concerning the healing gods and 
heroes of Attica. Five principal deities are distinguished—the Heros Iatros, Aristomachos. 
Amynos, Asklepios, Amphiaraos. In each case the evidence is classified locally. The 
first third of the book isin the form of continuous writing : the remaining two-thirds 
sive the full text and other particulars of all relevant inscriptions, and descriptions of the 
sculptural remains found in the various sanctuaries. The scheme is well carried out. 
but it would have been better if the literary evidence had also been tabulated, as well as 
scattered through the footnotes. There is not very much new theorizing. The two 
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must Important discussions deal respectively with the introduction of Asklepivs ito 
Attiea, and especially with J.G. 1649 suppl. (pp. 16 ff.), and with the oldest seat of the 
worship of Amphiaraos (pp. 41 ff). _Kutsch holds this to be Knopia (Strabo, ix. 404 ὁ). 
which he places in the neighbourhood of the γλικὴ λίμνη. here identified with the Θηβαικὴ 
λίμνη ἡ καλουμένη “Appa of Aelian, Ἐ΄. ΗΝ tii. 45, ete. 

One point of detail may be mentioned. An early fourth-century inseriptivi from 
the Athenian Amyneion (No. 8=.4th. Mitt. xxi, 1896, p. 294, 1) records a dedication 
᾿Ασκληπιῶι ᾿Αμύνωι. Kutsch doves not consider the possibility that this may imply an 
identification of the two deities, like that of ‘ Aristomachos-Amphiaravs, which he imfers 
from the similar inscription on the basis of the cult-statue in the * Aristomacheion ἡ of 
Rhamnus (No, 6 =Upakr. 1891, 18). 


Antike Schriften uber Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung auf ihre Quellen 
untersucht von Pact Rasesow. I.~Die Therapie des Zorns. Pp. vi+ 198. Letpziy 
Teubner, 1914. 


The aim of this learned work is tu trace the origins of the methodical therapeutic of 
anger preached and practised under the early Empire. Seneca de (ra and Plutarch περὶ 
ἀοργησίας are carefully analysed, and the connexions οὗ these works with other writings, 
especially Posidonius, Sotiun, and Philodemus περὶ ὀργῆς and Galen περὶ ψυχῆς παθὼν are 
ably discussed. The auther deals also with the relation of Antiochus to Chrysippus in 
the third book of the Tusculan Disputations, and coneludes that Antiochus’ apolovetic 
restatement of Chrysippus’ views is the svurce of the attacks ou metriopathy in the 
fourth book of the Tusculans and in the first and second books of the de ira. Several 
controversial points are elaborately discussed in appendices. There is an index. 


Dikaiomata : Auszuge aus alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verord- 
nungen, MHerausyegeben von der Gkikca HaLensts. Pp. 2+252. 9. Plates. 
Berlin : Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1910. Δ, 20. 


Those persons who, on hearing of a mystelious papyrus of great importance at 
Halle, formed visions of soime lost literary inasterpiece. will have been disappvinted at 
tinding the papyrus in question to be merely a collection of Alexandrian ordinances : and 
even su the positive knowledge to be gained from these so-called Dihevronuttu is less than 
might have been expected from the preliminary announcements, None the less the 
Halle papyrus is a document of very great value, ranking, amony Ptolemaic papyri, next 
after the papyrus of the ‘ Revenue Laws,’ and bemy, in one respect at least, even more 
valuable than it. For these ordinances of Alexandria are purely Greek in character. and 
are of considerable importance in their bearing on Greek law in general. only the laws 
of Gortyn surpass or even equal them in this respect. The papyius, which is to be dated 
about the middle of the third century b.¢., consists of extracts, occupying eleven 
columns of varylag width, and in several hands, fron: wniscellaneous laws and ordinances. 
Many of the extracts are clearly not complete, the scribes selecting just what was relevant 
to their purpose and omitting the rest. In one case an extract is headed ἐκ τοῦ πο]λιτικοῦ 
vopo[v}]; 4.2. itis taken from the law of the city (Alexandria), as the editors, ne doubt 
rightly, interpret the phrase ; and in the case of several others a similar source is hiyhly 
probable. In column viii is quoted a letter (taken by the editors as a πρόσταγμα) of the 
king ; and the last document quoted is a letter of a certain Apollonius, probably the 
διοικητῆς. The subjects dealt with are as various as the sources from which the extracts 
are drawn, among them being the proceedings in actions for false witness (ψευδομαμτύριον). 
the rights of neighbours, suits in cases of assault, the law regarding legal citations of 
persons despatched on the royal service, assaults by slaves, oaths. sales, ete. For this 
reason the editors’ theory as to the nature of the compilation may be doubted. They 
regard the extracts as δικαιώματα, i.e. ‘ Beweisurkunden ’ for use in a court of law, the 
principle ‘iura novit curia’ being, as is well established, unknown to Ptolemaic procedure 
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They explain their variety by supposing that they concern several different processes ; 
but even so the difficulty is only lessened, and Vinogradoff’s view (Klio, xui, p. 496), 
that the MS. is the ‘scrap-book of an Alexandrian lawyer’ [we must add, ‘resident in 
the χώρα" seems rather more likely. Schubart, indeed, has put forward a theory (Gott. 
Gel. Ai. 1913, 10, pp. 622 f.) that the Arsinve mentioned in the king’s πρόσταγμα (Ap- 
σινόης τῆς κατὼ ᾿Α[π]όλλωνος πόλιν, I]. 179 f.) was a hitherto unrecorded Greek settlement 
(perhaps not formally a πόλις) near Edfu and that the MS., which was probably found in 
that neighbourhood, contains ‘einen Auszug aus den Grundordnungen’ of this settle- 
ment. which got its laws partly from Alexandria and partly from royal decrees. The 
hypothesis is a very interesting and may prove a fruitful one, but there-are obvious 
objections to it and it cannot be accepted without careful examination. 

The editorial work is, as might be expected from the names of the editors, of the 
highest quality ; even when the editors are dealing, as they often must, in conjectures, 
and seem to build an elaborate edifice on a very small basis, their hypotheses always 
proceed from knowledge and reveal sound judgement ; and often an apparently insigni- 
ticant fact is made in their hands to yield an astonishingly large result. They print first 
the complete text of the document, and then, after a general introduction, repeat the 
text section by section, with an elaborate commentary ; and they conclude with some 
«eneral remarks on the chief contributions made by the document to historical 
knowledge. 

As an appendix are published a number of smaller papyri at Halle divided into 
literary texts and ‘ Uikunden aus ptolemaischer Zeit,’ the latter all of the third century 
B.c. Neither section contains anything of the first importance ; the small Sappho 
fragment (No. 3) serves but to tantalize by its incompleteness. The ‘ Urkunden,’ how- 
ever, small as they are, are made by the editors’ industry and acuteness to yield results of 
considerable value : special reference may be made to No. 9 with its important intro- 
duction on the ‘Court of Ten’ (Zehnmannergericht). 


Studien zur dgyptischen Verwaltungsgeschichte in ptolemaisch- 
romischer Zeit. Der Βασιλικὸς Τραμματεύς. Von Erhard Biedermann. 
Pp. ix + 123. Berlin. Weidmann, 1913. M. 3,60. 


The scheme of this thorough and business-like little book is to take an important official 
of the Egyptian administration, the βασιλικὸς γραμματεύς, and follow out his various 
activities through the Ptolemaic and Roman periods to the middle of the third century 
A.D.; When he vanishes. The first section of the book deals with his office and title: 
the second, much the longest and most important, with his powers in relation to the 
assessment and collection of taxes, the administration of monopolies, land, public works, 
and temples, and the business of transporting corn and provisioning court and army, 
as well as with his scanty judicial functions; the third, with his relationship to other 
officials. A list of all the known βασιλικοὶ γραμματεῖς and two indexes conclude the 
work. The author follows Wilcken’s general outline more or less closely, while filling 
it in and supplementing it with all available detail, detail occasionally drawn, as is 
inevitable, from documents whose reference to the βασιλικὸς γραμματεύς is merely 
conjectural, But the central point of the author’s conception of the office he treats of 
is not to be found in Wilcken: it is that the βασιλικὸς γραμματεύς was the official 
responsible for keeping the land-survey of the nome, together with all the lists (whether 
relating to the persons of the inhabitants or their possessions in houses, slaves, and 
cattle) necessary for assessing and collecting the taxes; and that all his other powers and 
activities depend on this function. As this is the thread on which the rest of the book 
is strung, it is worth remarking that the passage on which the author relies to prove 
that the βασιλικὸς γραμματεύς was responsible for keeping the land-survey of the nome 
(B.G.U. 1, 145 1. 5) is not a compelling proof; it would satisfy the wording of the 
original if he had access to it. That the author is right, nevertheless, is proved by 
P. Teh. 1, 30 and 31 (see pp. 23, 24); hut it isa defect in arrangement. It may also 
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be noticed that the reader may well tind himself more than half way through the book 
before he perceives what it is that gives unity to the various details ; if the book had 
been prefaced with something like the excellent general statement which occurs on 
p. 93 it would probably help readers by providing them at the start with a signpost. 
The third section handles (among others) the dithcult question of the relations of the 
ϑασιλικὸς γραμματεύς first to the οἰκονόμος and later to the στρατηγός. Perhaps no 
satisfactory theory of his relation to the former can be framed without new material ; 
but the author’s view that the στρατηγός and the βασιλικὸς γραμματεύς formed a single 
department (Behorde) for the administration of the nome is well worked out. One my 
hope that the title of the book means that we may expect other studies by the author m 
the same field, 





Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnisse 
kleinasiatischer Namenstamme. By Jon. δύνα (Allo, xi Beiheft.) 
Pp. 309. Leipzig : Dieterichsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1919. ΔΙ, 14. 


All scholars who are especially interested in Asia Minor will be grateful to the author 
for the long list of proper names, personal and local, which he has compiled. The 
remarks in Chapter [., pp. 37-41 and in Chapter III. are of course highly debatable. 
The supposed Carian genitive in -« (p. 39) can only be supported by alterations in the 
texts for which there appears to be no justification. The present work confirms what 
Kretschmer’s Einleitiung had sufficiently demonstrated, that a language very closely alhed 
to the Lycian was at some period or periods spoken over a great part of Asia Minor. It 
is not proved that such a language was ever spoken by the historic Carians or Lydians, 
any more than by the Phrygians. 





Studien zur griechischen Geschichte im sechsten und ftinften Jahrzehnt. 
des vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. By E. Pokorvy. Pp, xvi + 16%. 
Greifswald : Adler, 1913. 


This volume contains a critical examination of recent histories of the events of 
356-346 BC. in Greece, with special reference to the theories lately emitted by Kahrstedt 
(Forschunyen, pp. 1-154). The result of these investigations is to overthrow Kahrstedt's 
novel reconstructions at almost every point, and to corroborate in the main the traditional 
version as established by Grote and Schafer. In particular, discredit is cast upon 
Kahrstedt’s erratic chronology of the Phocian War, and upen his curious contention that 
Demosthenes’ policy consistently served the interests of Persia. Little fault can 
be found with Dr. Pukurny’s book, which is based on a painstaking study of ancient and 
modern authorities, and is guided by a sober and unadventurous judgment. His 
treatment of Athenian politics in 348-6 B.c. requires some slight corrections. © When he 
says that the attempted conversion of the Theoric fund in 348 B.c. to military purposes 
was not the work of Eubulus’ party, he forgets that, for all that we know, the author of 
the proposal may have been an adherent of Eubulus. In determining the parts played 
by Demosthenes and Aeschines in the debates on Philocrates’ peace he gives too much 
credit to Dem. xix. 15—a thoroughly mendacious passage. He goes beyond his evidence 
in saying that the Thracian fortresses captured by Philip in 346 βιὸς were garrisoned by 
Athenian troops: none of the passages which he quotes makes good this statement, 
neither can it be safely inferred from Dem. ix. 15. Further, he omits to quote the 
important letter of Philip to the Athenian envoys, ordering them not to follow hin into 
Thrace (Dem. xix. 36). But these blemishes hardly affect the value of Dr. Pokorny’s 
conclusions, to which his readers sheuld be able to give an almost unreserved assent, 
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Die Tetradrachmonpragung von Syrakus in der Periode der signieren- 
den Kunstler. Von Lauri O. Th. Tudeer. (Reprinted from the Zeitschrift 
Τὼ Numismatik 1913.) Pp. 292. Berlin: Pormetter, 1913. M. 9. 

This laborious and painstaking monograph deals with a series of coins which has perhaps 
been the object of closer study than any other, yet the mass of organised material here 
made available would alone justify its publication. The author, however, besides many 
smaller corrections, has been able to modify the results of his predecessors on some of the 
larger questions involved. Every coin in the more important public and_ private 
collections, besides those appearing in recent sale-catalogues, has been described, 
and evidence drawn from the coupling of dies and of their progressive deterioration 
has been used to determine the sequence of the issues. This method, though on the 
Whole satisfactory, is open to two objections. First the condition of the dies in each 
coupling has as a rule to be taken by the reader on trust ; obviously each case cannot be 
checked by illustration. In the seeond place it assumes that a die was worked until it 
Was past use. That an old die way be brought back into use even after a considerable 
lapse of time has been shown by Suv Arthur Evans in his paper on Terina (N.C. 1912, 
pp. ὅδ᾽ sey.). True this is an exceptional case, but in group 4 of the present series reverse 
che 16 is coupled with obverse die 10, which is next joined to reverse dies 17, 18, and 19, 
atter which we tind reverse die 16 again used, this time with a new obverse die 11. The 
writer explains this by postulating *zwei Mitinztische,’ but before unreservedly accepting 

the assumption one would like to know more about the organisation of Greek mints. 
The earliest signatures and the innovations in the treatment of the quadriga accompany- 
ing thew are placed in the years 430-425, thus confirming Holm as against Sir Arthur 
Evans earlier dating, though many will not follow the author in putting Sosion before 


Eumenos, who is satisfactorily distinguished from Eumenes, Eu - - - and possibly 
Eum---. The pressure of the Athenian siege is shown in an interesting way in the 


prolonyed usage to which the dies of Groups 5 and 6 were subjected, while the famous 
Ευθ. die and the sudden appearance of the head of Kore—the champion of Sicily—are 
plausibly brought into connexion with the national victory. Against the chronology 
of Evans the last group of tetradrachms is brought down to the first decade of the fourth 
century, while the decadrachms are placed almust entirely before 400. We cannot agree 
however that the tetradrachms bearing the same heads as the large pieces of Kimon and 
Evaenetus are late copies. A few plated coins are described at the end and the author 
notes that the fact that none of these comes from the same dies as coins of good silver 
goes to show that platiny was the work of private, not official, fraud. Reference to the 
plates would have been easier if coins had been cited by the numbers of their dies as well 


as their running number, while the value of the whole work would have been greatly 
Increased by an index. 





Days in Attica. By Mrs. R. C. Bosangcer. Pp. ix+348; 17 illustrations and 
3 plans. London: Methuen and Co., 1914. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Bosanyquet’s book will be weleomed by many readers besides ‘the traveller whu 
gues to Greece without much previous knowledge of its history.’ People who have 
lived or travelled much there will linger over the pages in which she wives her own 
personal impressions of the land and the people. Even students will tind much that is 
useful, for the writer brings her sketch of Attic history down to the present century, 
and students, especially students of classical archaeology, until brought face to face with 
the Byzantine and Frankish remains in Greece, are apt to forget that its history did not 
end with the Roman dominion. 

Probably Mrs. Bosanquet has no very profound knowledge of Attic history in any 
period, but she knows where to find her material, 


period, | , and she has the historie sense, the 
instinctive feeling for the salient facts and the salient forces in each period. She has 
moreover, a well-trained critical faculty which enables her to seize the individual note of 
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vach phase of Greek art, and to state it clearly. She dves not gush over ffth-century 
Athens and its political and artistic achievements, but she directs the reader’s thoughts 
along the lines most likely to lead to appreciation of the human and historic importance 
of those achievements. 

The book opens with a sketch of Cretan history, for which the Theseus legend 
supplies reasonable ground, and, in this connection, it may be pointed out that the Sack 
vf Cnossus is usually dated to the fourteenth not the fifteenth century, and that the 
Cretan hegemony in the Aeyean can hardly have lasted 2500 years. From Crete the 
reader passes by Nauplia, Tiryns and Mycenae to Athens, travelling from the Isthmus 
in the fvuotsteps of Theseus. The bovk does not profess to be a guide-book, and, 
therefore, though Mrs. Bosanquet gives a plan of the Acropolis, and some account of 
the buildings on it and in the town, and of the contents of the museums, she 1s chiefly 
concerned with their historical interest, not with their archaeological value. It 15 
thorouchly in keeping with this treatment of the subject that she should choose for 
reproduction a view of the Acropolis taken in 1825, when it was encumbered by a 
Frankish Tower and Turkish houses. The Acropolis of to-day, swept bare of everything 
but tifth-century buildings, is a far less human document. 

The illustrations are well chosen and unhackneyed, and the addition of a bibho- 
uraphy of books of reference should be of material help to the traveller who wishes to 
study any special period more in detail. 





Stitches from Eastern Hmbroideries from Countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, from Greece, the Near East and Persia. Portfolio 2. By Lovisa F. ῬΈΒΕΙ.. 
48 Plates with an intruductory note. London: Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 
1913. 10s. 6d. 


The scope of Miss Pesel's portfolio is sufficiently described by its title. In a series of 
forty-seven adinirably designed Plates she explains graphically the methods of working 
mary of the complicated stitches found in the embroideries of the ‘Nearer Hast.’ Thus 
she approaches her subject from the technical, not the historical or artistic side, but in 
an Introductory Note she points out a fundamental difference in character between the 
stitches used in the Eastern embrvideries and those found in English work. In the 
latter the preference is always for stitches which give pattern effects, and these are, 
therefore, mure ‘free-hand’ in style, while the Eastern stitches, being worked by the 
thread of the material are more rectangular or ‘geometrical.’ Any discussion of 
eolour schemes Hes outside the limits of the Note, but Miss Pesel draws attention to the 
predominant importance of red in any scheme of which it forms part. Thus when 
a border contains red, blue, and vreen, the colour sequence is red, blue, red, green, and 
this proportion holds good in embroidery from every part of the Eastern Mediterranean 
area. 

An Index of the names of the stitches described facilitates reference to the Plates, 
and notes on their geographical distribution add greatly to the scientitic value of the 
publication. which, within its own limits, could hardly be improved. 





The Message of Greek Art. By H. H. Powers. Pp. x+336. New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1913. ὅς, 6d. 


Dr. Powers disclaims any intention of writing a history of Greek Art; his object is to 
write such an account of things Greek as shall enable his readers to appreciate Greek 
civilization, and the personality, ideals and experience of the Greeks. These are most 
completely revealed in Greek Art, and therefore he takes it as his text. One thin 
strikes us at once: Dr. Powers assumes in his public a complete ignorance of Greek 
history and literature. This is interesting, because the book is written for an American 
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public by an American writer who is especially well-qualified to gauge the mental eulp- 
ment of his countrymen. A European writer would reasonably assume complete 
ignorance of archaeology in his readers, but he would also assume a classical foundation 
in their education, and would judge it unnecessary to explain the Greek conception of a 
‘tyrant,’ to tell at length the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, or to write an excursus 
on the reasons for the preponderance of nude male figures in Greek plastic art. 

Given the public for whom he writes, Dr. Powers is well advised in excluding from 
his pages all discussion of controversial matter. Exception might he taken to many 
statements in his sketch of the Aegean civilization, but it has the merit of presenting 
ὦ consecutive and plausible picture of the period, and, as he rightly says in another 
connection, the important thing is to give the reader a clear impression to start with. It 
is a matter of opinion whether, In a book of this kind, it is allowable to ‘make a freer 
use of conjecture’ than in a purely archaeological treatise. We should say not, because 
the reader is not in a position to discriminate between fact and conjecture. And surely, 
even ina ‘ popular’ work, it is rather too free a use of conjecture to describe a * recep- 
tion’ on the Acropolis in the days of Peisistratos, or to suggest that the ‘ Mourning 
Athena‘ relief may be an early work of Pheidias. 

The conspectus of Greek Art is carried down as far as 146 B.c., and is illustrated by 
a large number of reproductions of vases, statues, reliefs, ete., which, asa whole, sre 
jadiciously selected. From the archaevlogical point of view the best-informed chapter is 
that on Greek grave-reliefs, of which fourteen are reproduced. The index is dispropor- 
tionately slender compared with the bulk of the volume, but this contains so much that 
has nothing to do with things Greek, that the Index may very well be an adequate guide 
to all that is said about Greek history and art. 





Greek Art and National Life. By S. C. Karines-Smirx. Pp. xiv + 376. 27 
Plates. London: James Nisbet, 1913. 


Gieek art may be studied from many different points of view. There is a defnite 
and honourable place in its literature for books which deal with it not from the scientific. 
but from the imaginative side. Provided always that the writer has power of original 
thought and the artistic sense. This hook displays neither of these qualities. The 
author unfortunately for himself, has a fatal facility for phrase-making and his phrases 
1un away with him. They are quite effective. but an inadequate substitute for 
thought. His imagination also runs away with him, and this is the greater crime hecause 
the reader (presumably without expert knowledve) is entirely at his mercy. 

There is a dreadful sameness in the illustrations of books of this class, and the 
selection given by Mr Kaines-Smith does not specially ilustrate the point which he 
wishes to enforce. viz. the intimate connection between Greek art and Greek national 
life. 


Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. By Sim CuHarrtes Watpsteiy, Cambridye 
University Press, 1914. 


It is a deplorable tendency of many art-critics that they fail very largely to see the 
continuity of art-history. The modernist, whose knowledge of Greek art is often derived 
mainly from a set of dusty casts in an art-gallery, tends to dismiss it as old-fashioned 
classical stuff with very little bearing on the problems of to-day, and the classicist in his 
turn is all too ready to view art from the standpoint of archaevlogy and utterly * pooh- 
pooh whatever’s fresh and new.’ A book therefore with a title like Sir Charles 
Waldstein’s arouses our hope and expectation of » more synthetic treatment. On the 
whole, however, in spite of some excellent passages all too few and far between, this book— 
really two reprinted lectures to thestudents of the Royal Academy—tends τὸ xeep up the 
old antithesis on the part of the author as classicist and a modernist contributer te. 
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the Zimes, whose criticism is printed in an Appendix. LBrietly Suv Charles claims for 
ancient art a superior technique and a superior power of selection. His controversy with 
his critic turns mainly on Rodin’s ‘La Vieille Heaulmiere.’ Is it or is it not a fit 
subject for artistic representation 7 

Both the author and his antagonist wholly forget that such statues as ‘La Vieille 
Heaulmiére ’ are common-places of Hellenistic art. The persistent view that Greek art 
stops short with Lysippus and even begins to decline after Pheidias makes its time-honoured 
appearance. <A paragraph on Ὁ. 56 brings the old charges of dramatic sensationalism 
ayainst the Hellenistic period. ᾿ 

Greek art, as a matter of fact, passed through almost every style of development 
which has been observed in later art-history, and the reason why the Greek development 
is so much more valuable than any other is precisely because here and here alone we 
have art evolving from within from the very beginning to the very end, from baby- 
hood to second childhood, without any very overwhelming intluences from without. 
The realist, the materialist, the futurist, the impressionist are familiar enough 
figures to any one who will study Hellenistic sculpture, but so long as we close our eyes 
to all technical developments after art has once passed the zenith of idealisin we 
shall never read the messayve which the artist of Pergamon and Alexandria might well give to 
the modern student. 

The book is marred by some unnecessary errors. Under Plate XVI. we should 
read Cerigotto for Cerigo. The centaur shewn on Plate XIX. is the white marble 
Louvre copy not the basalt statue of the Capitoline Museum. The title of 
Plate LII. perpetuates a curious blunder already made by the author ἴῃ the 
tirst edition of the Camdbridye Companion. In Plate LXIL. we read Niohbide for 
Miobid. On p. 12 we should add its final 5 to Martres Tolusanes, on p. 14 Pergamene 
is unnecessarily expanded into Pergamenean. On pp. 4-6 we have very question- 
able theories about early Greek techniyue. If the Delian figure of Nicandra is probably 
derived from wood-carving, the Sannan «vdnon is certainly connected with brunze-work as 
we might expect in the traditional birth-place of bronze-casting. The thin parallel grooves 
uf the drapery are derived from clay- not from wood-technique. The Teneastatue shews 
very little trace of wood-technique, but a great deal of primitive stone-technique. The 
dog-tooth hair pattern of the Acropolis ναὶ is due tv. no influence from wood.  Itis 
the most primitive form of chisel-work-—a series of plain strokes on three sides of a square 
ridge. No wood-carver would have dreamed of such a process. 

The Plates are mostly well known and are of rather unequal merit. When the 
Moschophorus is so confidently labelled ‘ Apollo,’ one is almost surprised not to find a 
name given to the Aurat. A few less-known illustrations such as Plates 21, 32, 35. 39, 
68, 73, 73 are very welzome. The author is at his best when he is dealing, as on pp. 56, 
91, with what he calls the Doctrme of Artistic Equivalence in Nature and Life, but he 
ought to explain to us more clearly that the Greeks as well as the Modeins rose in revolt 
against it. (τ, Ὁ. 





Die Anfange der griechischen Philosophie. Von Joun Burnet: ubersetzt von 
Else Schenkl. Pp. 1i+343. Teubner: Leipzig. 


This is a translation οὗ the second edition of Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, appro- 
priately dedicated to the Congress of German Scientists and Physicians which met at 
Vienna last autumn. There is of course no better. saner, or more interesting account of 
this period of thought than Professor Burnet’s, and we congratulate the German student 
the more on the present of a translation because Burnet’s suggestions have not always 
received in Germany the attention which they deserve. The bovk should be given, as 
the translator says, ‘an honoured place beside Zeller and Gomperz’: and even the 
lazzling light of Hermann Diels should not blind (rerman readers to Burnet’s contri- 
butions to the philology of the subject. The translation seems tu be well executed : but 
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on p. vi Prof. Beare’s book 1s nonsensically given as ‘Greek Thinkers of Elementary 
Cognition.’ For ‘Thinkers’ read ‘Theories.’ Frau Schenkl has seen to it that the 
German reader shall be better off as regards Indices than the English. 








Homer. Von Georc Fixster. Erster Teil. Der Dichter und seine Welt. Zweite, 
durchgesehene und vermehrte Auflage. Teubner, 1914. 


This is a second edition of the agreeable and successful work which came out in 1907. 
The author has taken account of the literature that has appeared since that date, and alsv 
as he says of a number of French, English, and Italian works which were neglected in 
the first edition. His standpoint however is unaltered, and the bulk of the book 
unchanged. The standpoint is one which may fairly be called old-fashioned, and the 
repetition of so much which no longer holds good seems unfortunate for the somewhat 
elementary readers for whom the book is intended. About a hundred pages also are 
devoted to the account of the Homeric Question, without which no manual is complete. 
One would have been glad to have more of the author’s ‘eigene Ansicht.’ This however 
is promised in Part I1, which is to contain an exposition of the whole of the poem. 
T. W. A. 








Homerische Aufsatze. Von Dr. AvoLpH Roemer. Teubner, 1914. ΔΙ. 8. 


Adolph Roemer died on April 27, 1913, not long after the publication of his Aristurchs 
Athetesen oe der Homerlritihk, of which a notice by the present reviewer will be found in 
the (lussical Review, May, 1914. He had designed a companion work, Aristarchus as an 
Lirvgete, but only fragments of it were found at his death. Of the three essays contained 
in this book, the first had been finished by the author, the second and third owe their 
publication to the care of Belzner. They are entitled (i) Ein ernstes und zeitgemasses 
Wort tiber den Kunstcharakter der homerischen Poesie, (ii) Der Kunstcharakter des 
zweiten Teiles der homerischen Odyssec, (iii) Einige Probleme der Gottermaschine bei 
Homer. They all contain vigorously expressed criticism, usually in opposition to 
prevailing views, and often, given the uncertainty of the subjective method, sound. The 
results appear more successful than those of the somewhat paradoxical book which came 
out last year, T. W. A. 








Athens and its Monuments. By C. H. Weurer. Pp. xxiv + 412, 262 illustra- 
tions. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The course of new discovery and investigation offers plenty of scope for each new book on 
Athens tc show an advance on its predecessors ; and Professor Weller has availed himself 
fully of his opportunity. He has evidently kept himself well informed as to the most 
recent theories ; the chief difficulty in writing such a book as this is to know exactly how 
much to put in, how far to state the arguments on both sides in controversial matters, 
and how far merely to give results or conclusions. The limited size of the hook compels 
the author to adopt this last method in almost all cases ; but he is careful to state when- 
ever uncertainty exists. The result may sometimes be somewhat confusing to the 
student, but at least he will feel that the case is put fairly and impartially before him, 
and that he is given a reasonable account of the present state of our knowledve. For 
example, a fairly full statement is given of Mr. ἃ 
extant remains of the earlier Parthenon. 

The author has, in the main, followed the description of Pausanias, but has 
mented it by introducing chapters and digressions so 
Pausanias, and to make historical relations clearer. 
very full illustration ; the view 
intelligible, and are use 


Hill's interesting discoveries as to the 


supple- 
as to include what is omitted by 
A notable feature of the book is the 
s and other representations are mostly well chosen and 
ful both in refreshing the memory of those familiar with 
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Athens, and in helping those who are not to realize the descriptions in the text. There 
are also several convenient sketch-plans; but these hardly make up for the absence 
of a good general plan of the town. 





Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia. By P. Ν, Ure. University 
College. Reading, Studies in History and Archaeology. Pp. 64 + 19 Plates. Oxford 
University Press, 1913. 7s. δε, 3 


The series of studies published by the University College, Reading, occupied up to the 
present with local antiquities, enters a wider tield with this its fifth monograph, dealing with 
that most prolific of Boeotian sites, Rhitsona. The work consists of two parts, of which 
the first is an attempt to date the various forms of black canthari, many hundreds in 
number, found in eleven graves previously published ; it also includes a revised grave- 
catalogue. in the usual statistical form, of these vases which were not fully prepared for 
publication with the other and more exciting contents of the tombs. These graves were 
assigned by the excavators in 1908 to the later sixth century ; since then the German 
excavators of Tiryns have proposed an earlier period. It is, however, with the relative. 
not the absolute dating, that we are here concerned ; and, taking as his basis the yvraves 
for which a place in the chronological series has been fur other reasons determined, Prof. 
Ure has drawn up a table shewing the proportion of the various shapes found at different 
periods. Little reliance, as is observed, can be placed on theories of development of 
shape, and the validity of the results obtained depends entirely on the correctness ot the 
relative arrangement and the integrity of the burial; it is also possible that the statistical 
evidence may be vitiated by accidental circumstances in less than a dozen tombs and 
within a comparatively short period. Prof. Ure, however, has made a very gallant 
attempt to arrive at conclusions from very unpromising material. 

The second part of the work is a complete publication of fifteen new graves from the 
same site, but of a much later period. Three of these. containing coarse unpainted 
ware, are assigned to about 250 3B.c.. but the layynos-shaped task, No. 19 on PL. 
XVIII, is probably later. The other graves are probably of the fourth century B.c. 
and contain a mass of black pottery with the twisted handles and tluted sides popularly 
derived from Hellenistic tureutists, also many examples of stamped or impressed decora- 
tion. Here, again, Prof. Ure is almost a pioneer, and the solid mass of facts which he 
has collected will be valuable to future students. The contents of these Boeotian 
sraves come at a dull period im ceramic histury : red-figure wares have gone, and the later 
moulded vases are nut yet in evidence: but Prof. Ure has gone far to substitute accurate 
knowledge for the vague generalizations under which the mass of this pottery in our 
museums has hitherto been grouped. The index and plates are both good: the method 
of showing sunken decoration on the latter 1s distinctly commendahle. 


Die Ficorinische Cista und Polygnot. An inaugural Dissertation for the Doctorate 

of the University of Tubingen. By Eteen Ferat. Pp. τι. Tubingen, 1915. 
Twenty years ago Carl Robert atteinpted a reconstruction of two paintings of Poly- 
enotos, of which more or less complete literary descriptions were available, with the 
aid of a group of vase-paintings which may or may ndt be commercial adaptations of the 
Polygnotan style. Since then a rich literature has arisen in Germany striving to recon- 
struct on this slender basis the long vanished fabric of Greek painting. Much labour and 
boundless erudition have been brought to the pathetic task of deriving supposititious 
masterpieces of lost artists from objects of the most varied nature—bow-cases intended 
for Scythian chiefs. or vases designed for Greek households ; but our confidence in the 
results obtained may possibly be shaken by the discovery that they are not universally 
accepted by the doctors themselves. 
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In 1907 appeared a Doctoral dissertation at the University of Tiibingen proving that 
the engravings on the Ficorini eista from Praeneste are copies of such a Polygnotan 
masterpiece. Now comes a second dissertation from the same fertile source of Greek 
art, showing conclusively that they are nothing of the sort and seeing in them all the 
decadent immoralities which to the severe eye of Tiibingen betray the cloven hvof of the 
Praxitelean school. There is abundant evidence of industry and observation in the 
work ; but these elaborate deductions from hypothetical premises, though so popular even 
outside Germany, can hardly be called scientific archaeology. 


Thanatos in Poesie und Kunst der Griechen, An Inaugural Dissertation for 
the Doctorate of the University of Munich. By τε Heinemany. Pp. 89: 
11 Plates. Munich, 1915. 


A carefully written little bouk dealing. as its title implies, with the persvnifications of 
Thanates in Greek literature and art down to the close of the fifth century B.vc. The 
amount of netterial is scanty ; indeed, apart from Attic white-ground lekythi, which form 
a class apart, Thanatos only appears in the art of the period on vase-paintings of Sleep 
and Death bearing off Sarpedon, and these same groups have also been identitied as 
Meimnon carried away by the Wind-gods Zephyros and Boreas, a view which is vigorously 
controverted by our author in a lengthy appendix dealing with the various instances in 
detail. The book opens with a review of previous writings on the same subject, after 
which the literary evidence is methodically examined. The Thanatos of popular tradition, 
erin and forbidding in Hesiod, but often burlesqued, as in Aesop, finds its hiyhest 
expression in the -l/eestis of Euripides. By the side of this, however, there appears 
already in Homer the concept of Death as the brother of Sleep, friendly to man and 
ending human wves; andit is naturally this aspect that is reflected in art. The vase- 
paintings of the black and red-tigure periods, if indeed rightly interpreted, show a winged 
armed figure, generally, though not invariably, bearded to distinguish hin from Hypnos, 
who assists him to lift the body of a dead hero. The Thanatos on white lekythi, huw- 
ever, is unarmed and has really no protutype in artistic tradition, but is an independent 


idealistic conception of the late tifth century. The eleven plates reproduce the more 
important vase- paintings. 





Die antiken Odyssee-Illustrationen in ihrer kunsthistorischen Ent- 
wicklung. By Fraxz Mitier. Pp. 155; 9 illustrations in the text. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. M. 6. 


This work is an investigation of the evolution in Greek and Roman art of the types and 
subjects chosen from the text of the Odyssey. Many archaeologists of an older genera- 
tion have ransacked the available mass of archaeological material to obtain school 
illustrations for the Homeric poems, but the further task of sifting the harvest has 
received scant attention; there is the work of Bolte (De Monwmentis wl Odisseam 
pertinentibus, Berlin, 1882), but since then much new material has come to light and the 
present work owes little to its predecessor. The method adopted by Muiller is to take in 
chronological order each episode as it appears on existing monuments and to trace its 
treatment through the succeeding periods. The subjects chosen by early Greek art are 
the episodes of the Cyclops, the Sirens and Circe ; it is interesting that the earliest 
illustration, the Aristonophos crater, is obviously based directly on thetext. | With the 
famous paintings of Polygnotos, the Nekuia, the Slaughter of the Suitors, and the meeting 
with Nausicaa, a wider range of subject is opened to the illustrator : and in the Hellenis- 
tic period appear regular series of pictures, or even plastic groups, illustrating methodi- 
cally the whole work. Under this category come the well-known ‘ Homeric bowls’ and 
the landscapes discovered on the Esyuiline. The work, which is based on the author's 
Dissertation of L9U8. is suggestive and accurate, and deserves to be widely known. 
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Prodikos von Keos und die Anfdange der Synonymik bei den Griechen. 
Von Dr. Hermann Mayer. Pp.159. Paderborn: Ferd. Schoningh, 1913. M. 5. 


This is the first instalment of a series of Rhetorische Studien, produced under the 
direction of Professor Drerup. Dr. Mayer divides his treatise into two parts, the first 
dealing with Prodicus himself as the parent of the ars synonymica, the second with 
younger writers who came or might have come directly under Prodicus’ influence. It 
was unlikely that new researches would succeed in adding anything to our immediate 
knowledge of Prodicus himself ; and in fact Dr. Mayer has contented himself under this 
head with redisposing the material already accessible in other works. And how slight 
and unsatisfactory the material is: It is practically all contained in a few pages of 
Plato’s Protugoras. (The ‘Heracles’ of Xenophon is not even a guide, according to 
Dr. Mayer, to the style of Prodicus.) After summarizing the main features of Prodicus’ 
treatment of synonyms, Dr. Mayer goes on in his second part to tind reproductions of 
these features in later writers. The writers chosen for the investigatiun are (1) Sophocles 
and Euripides ; (2) Herodotus and Thucydides; (3) the Rhetor-sophists—Thrasymachus, 
Gorgias, Antiphon ; (4) Andocides, Lysias, Antisthenes, Alcidamas ; (5) Isocrates. It is 
in regard chiefly to three of these authors that the writer claims positive value for his 
results, viz. Thucydides, Antiphon, and Isocrates. In them he finds conclusive provf 
of Prodicus’ influence. (He is inclined to identify Antiphon the Sophist with Antiphon 
the Orator, but it is the oratorical works in which Prodicus’ influence is chiefly seen. 
This is explicable, as he suggests, if the ‘Sophist’ is the youthful Orator.) Under each 
author Dr. Mayer gives the evidence in full, su that the reader can form his own opinion 
as to its value. The collection of the evidence must have been a laborious task; but it 
was a useful piece of work. The book makes a clear contribution, small though it may 
be. to our knowledge of the origins of Greek rhetoric. 


Katalog der griechischen Vasen im bosnisch-herzegowinischer Landes- 
museum zu Sarajevo. By Epmuxp BtuLanpa. Pp. 48. 1 Plate. Sepurat- 
Abdruck aus Wissenschaftliche Mittedungen aus Bosnien und der Herzeqoreina, ΧΙ]. 
Band, 1912. 


Description of a small collection, containing examples of Cypriot, Mycenean, geometric, 
early Attic and Boevtian, Attic bf. and rf. pottery, and three fragments of Kabeirion 
bowls. Among the rf. vases half of a late fifth century calyx-krater with fighting scenes. 
and a curious rhyton in the form of a silen, with the contest for the tripod on the upper 
part (restorations either in the photograph or in the original). The rough bf. lekythos, 
Fig. 44, was found on the island of Lissa. The bf. vase from Rhodes, Fig. 38, is surely 
not Corinthian but Attic. 





Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen. Nach Furtwanglers Auswahl bearbeitet 
von Waiter Riezwer. 2 vols. Pp. 143, 96 Plates. Munich: Brueckmann, 1914. 


The work is in one sense a supplement to Bruckmann’s great publication, Furtwangler- 
Reichhold-Hauser’s Griechische Vasenmalerei, which excludes white lekythoi although it 
has published some of the white-ground cups and is to publish others. But the white- 
ground lekythos occupies a peculiar place among Attic vases, and may fitly be made the 
subject of a special memoir: it has its own subjects, its own technique, and its own 
history : it stands to the wine cup and the water-pot as the small quarter of the dead, 
with its thin, quiet streets, to the loud and spacious city of the living. 

Riezler’s book then is not a series of publications, like Furtwangler-Reichhold, but a 
finite and self-contained treatise. It consists of 96 plates of reproductions, mostly in 
heliogravure, from photographs taken by the cyclograph, and a separate volume of text, 
dealing with the technique and history of the white lekythos and containing many minor 
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illustrations. The largest and finest collection of white lekythoiis in the Athens museum, 
and it is from this collection that the yreater part of Riezler’s examples are taken: but 
most of the more important lekythoi in Berlin are ilustrated, besides a good number 
from the Louvre, and some from Munich. The pictures are nearly all excellent: the 
white lekythos, thanks tu its shape and its colour, lends itself better than other vases to 
photographic reproduction, and the invention of the cyclograph makes it possible for the 
whole picture to be reproduced in one photograph. Curiously enough, the book makes 
no reference to the inventor of the instrument, Mr. A. H. Smith, who surely deserved 
the gratitude of the author ; what makes me sure that this omission is owing to an over- 
sight is that the debt was duly acknowledged in that quaint document, the polyglot 
circular which heralded the book's appearance. The author has wisely refrained from 
retouching his plates, and in the few cases where the original vase has been tampered 
with, however slightly. he is careful to warn the reader. Such a collection of highly 
trustworthy reproductions is of great value to the study of Greek art. 

The book does not contain all the finest white lekythoi; for a few of these had 
already been suficiently well published, and others were not accessible to the editor and 
his colleague, the late Dr. Hackl. A good mauy of the best pieces still remain unpublished : 
for example, the new Hyyiainon lekythos, and a severe piece with Cheiron and Achilles. 
in Copenhagen : a very early lekythos with warriors, and a late one, resembling Pl. 92, 
in St. Petersburg; and several pieces in America, although three of the best Boston 
lekythoi appear as text-illustrations. If it had been possible to include these, we could 
have spared a certain number of Riezle’s plates; but as it was not possible, we are 
thankful to the author fur giving us so many masterpieces since he could not give us 
them all. 

The lekythoi with the earlier yvlaze-paint technique make better pictures than the 
later with dull outlines, for the surface is usually better preserved and the drawing must 
always have been clearer ; but the camera has done its best, and a yood best, with the 
dull-outline lekythoi as well. In two instances, the photographic reproductions are 
accompanied by coloured drawings from the hand of Gilliéron : the first of these plates is 
very successful, the second pleasant, but less satisfying, because Gilliéron has not ventured 
to cover the woman's hination with that eren wash of dull gray which it originally had, 
and which is needed to balance the powerful red of Hermes’ chlamys. Both these 
lekythoi belong to the earlier period : it is a pity that the author was unable to carry out 
his original intention of adding a third colour-plate after one of the late lekythoi; for on 
the later lekythoi the hues are ditferent, less simple, childish and gay ; less pleasing, as 
Riezler admits, but also less easy to appreciate on the frailer and more damaged 
originals, 

The text, full and well-arranged, gives the best account we have of white lekythoi as 
a whole. It does not cumpete with Fairbanks’ valuable treatise, White Athenian Lekuthoi, 
for it does not aim at supplying a complete and ordered list of all the extant examples : 
but it gives careful consecutive discussions of the general questions raised by this group of 
vases ; their use, subjects, and technique, their documentary value, relation to red-tigured 
ware, and place in the world of art. One of the most diflicult and most important tasks 
of the interpreter is to distinguish the dead from the living ; Riezler treats this (juestion 
at some length and to good purpose . he suggests general rules, but warns against their 
blind application. A like difficulty is sometimes found in discriminating mistress from 
servant : Riezler considers that the coiffure is a good test: the woman who has short 
hair, or conceals her hair beneath a saccos, is a servant: I find it hard to accept this test : 
the seated woman, on B.M. D 57 (Wh. A.V. Pl. 1) wears such a saccos, and yet is clearly 
the mistress. It must also be observed that of two women, the woman who is making 
herself the more useful is not necessarily a servant ; she may be a daughter. 

Interesting are the sections which compare and contrast the grave relief and the 
vrave lekythos, and the white lekythos and the red-tigured vase : these sections contain 
« number of happy observations, but the writer’s eagerness to defend the white lekythos 
against the charge of being a relatively cheap and common product has led him to some 
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exaggerated expressions, It is true that the nature of the instrument used exercised the 
strongest influence on the character of red-figured vase painting, and the Aind of influence 
is described by Riezler’ aptly and well: true, also, that the influence of monumental 
painting on these lesser artists was not always wholly beneticial ; but Riezler rates too 
hivhly the freedom conferred on the painter of white lekythoi by his mvre amenable 
instrument and his peculiar range of subjects. It is not true to say that the white 
lekythoi show more personality, so that we can assign them with confidence to individual 
painters, whereas the red-figure vases can only be divided into large groups called 
-workshops.’ No one believes any longer in a severe style dominated by four cup- 
painters, ** Euphronios,’” Douris, ‘ Hieron,’ and ‘ Brygos,’ or a free style tyrannized over 
by—either the great, or the little Polygnotus. The intractavleness of the instrument or 
inaterial need not be a bar to the expression of personality ; or else a chalk drawing of 
Michelangelo would show his personality clearer than the Notte: I see there is a sense 
in which that may be said, and in the same sense we can qualify red-figure paintiny as 
Kunstyewerbe, and white lekythos painting as fr ie Aunst. But both statements are 
inisleading, for both express but a tiny part of the truth. 

The stylistic notes on the several pieces are cautious and guod. I only nvte that 
the Munich Charon lekythos Pl. 26 seems tu be placed tov late. 

Riezler raises the question, whether red-figured vase and white lekythos were 
produced in the same workshop; he concludes that some of the early small white 
lekythoi were certainly painted by artists accustomed to work in the other technique ; 
that some of the finer and later glaze-paint lekythoi probably were ; and that the latest 
groups probably were not. He proves the association for early small white lekytho1 by 
fiyuring the two replica vases in Berlin, one white and the other red-tigured. It may be 
added, that we possess a great number of small lekythui both white and red by this 
same master: enough to cite the following :—white, Athens 1900, 1791 (Benndorf, 
Grou, sie. Vb. Pl. 23. 2), 1827 (Fairbanks, Pl. 1. 1), South Kensington (Burlington Cat. 
1904 Pl. 94, H 35); red, Athens 1272, 1343, 1192, 1648, 1741, 1273, BM. E 589, E582. 
Again, by asecond and later master are the small white lekythoi, Athens 1807, 1789. 1857, 
and the small red-tiguied lekythoi, Athens 1522 and 1099, and countless others in Athens 
and elsewhere. Passing to large lekythoi, the splendid late severe white lekythos with 
Artemis, published by Waldhauer in ./ahseshefte 16 (1913), Pl. 2, is the only white- 
vround vase I know from the hand of the Pan master (J.—f.5. 32 pp. 354 ff). And 
further, one of the best white-lekythus painters of the free style. the author of the 
masterpiece Riezler Pl}. 12, is the same who painted some of the finest red-figured vases 
of the period. 

There are one or two trifling misprints: ξωγράφει, p. 2; Rhode, pp. 21 and 24; 
ἀχὼν, p. 3); Leavros for Glaukon Sohn des Leagros, p. 58 note 144 (rightly on p. 90); 
stamnos des Polyygnot.. for amphora, p. 60: Charon for Herme~, p. 100, title of picture. 
On Pl. 20, the ‘three lekythoi” seem to be cinochoai: on Pi. 14, I do not think the 
Amazon is wearing greaves (p. 97). The same object is sometimes called Haube, some- 
times Sack. With Pl. 17 compare the Madrid lekythos, Leroux, Pl. 34, No. 299. 

In an appendix, Riezler discusses the genuineness of certain lekythol in Londen and 
in Brussels: part of this seems to have been composed im a hurry, and would have been 
none the worse for reconsideration. One does not speak in that tone unless one is sure 
of being perfectly correct : Riezler is right in condemning Ὁ 56 in the British Museum 
collection and the ‘large lekythos without number,’ but the lekythos with the seated 
warrior is quite genuine, save for some repainting in the faces of the side figures. The 
lekythos D 24 is genuine, but was until lately repainted, and in its former state merited 
Riezler’s strictures. On the other hand. in the last London lekythos mentioned by 
Riezler, the ‘obolos for Charon’ is beyond doubt * very carefully drawn’: but not, I 
fear, in antiyuity. 

Binding and type are worthy of a work which will make an epoch in the study of 
these fascinating relics, and will be a perpetual source of pleasure both to the scholar 
and to the artist. J. Ὁ. B. 
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Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb. Herausgegeben von JOHANNES SIEVEKING. 
Pp. 86; 46 Plates, and illustrations in text. Mtinchen, 1913. 


This Catalogue makes a companion volume to the Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery 
(G. H. Chase, New York, 1908), but surpasses even that luxurious work in the number 
of photogravure plates and by the addition of wonderfully printed vignettes in the text. 
There can be no doubt that the private collector of antiquities performs great public 
service by making his possessions available in more adequate form than the national 
Museums can afford to do. These Bronzes are at present contained in Mr. James Loeb’s 
house at Munich. They largely consist of choice pieces from the Forman Collection : 
the most imposing of these being the large Eros (Plate 24= Forman Sale Cat. 90) or the 
Poseidon (Plates 17-18= Forman 84). The rest has heen added since that time, and the 
whole series ranges from two or three Egyptian statuettes to Graeco-Roman subjects of 
conventional type, with some vases and other utensils among which two simple Greek 
lnirror-cases are conspicuous (Plates 38, 39). The pleasing decorative work of archaic 
style 15 unusually well represented, but the three Etruscan tripods are reserved for larger 
1eproduction in Brunn-Bruckmaun’s Denkméiler. Dr. Sieveking’s text is precisely what 
is wanted in a Catalogue : short description and sufficient historical and critical comment, 
with complete photographic illustration. 


Bibhographie pratique de la Littérature grecque. By Patt Masqurray. 
Pp. 334. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1914. 
A critical bibliography designed to assist young students by pointing a way through the 
fast increasing masses of literature which illuminate or obscure this subject. By his 
position as Professor of Greek Literature in the University of Bordeaux the author is 
well qualified to understand the needs which his work supplies, and although the book 
is so much intended for French scholars that a sort of apology for the inclusion of foreign 
editors is inserted in the preface, the result is a useful handbook which deserves wide 


circulation. 


Compte Rendu de la XIVe Session du Congres International d’Anthro- 
pologie et d’Archéologie Préhistorique. Publié par les soins de W. Déonna. 
Tomes I, IL; pp. 694, 527. Geneve: Albert Kiindig, 1913, 1914. 


The first volume of this Report of the recent Archaeological Cungress at Geneva begins 
with a commendably brief account of the procedure, meetings, and excursions of the 
Congress, with the list of Delegates, but is mostly occupied by the text of numerous 
papers read upon the Palaeolithic Age in Europe. Volume II continues European 
archaeology from the Neolithic to the Iron Age, and includes a few papers upon African, 
American and Australian subjects, with some purely anthropological essays. The 
airangement of so much diverse material does credit to the method and industry of the 
editor, and the illustrations are plentiful and clear. All the contributions are in French. 








The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2. Published by 
the Eaypr ExpLoration Funp. London, 1914. Each 6s. 


The Egypt Exploration Fund is to be congratulated on the appearance of the first two 
numbers of its new quarterly publication, The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, issued 
in January and April of this year. A successful future can be predicted for the new 
journal, which is intended to occupy in regard to Egyptian studies in this country the 
same place as that filled by the Journal of Hellenic Studies with regard to Greek. It is 
directed by a Sub-Committee of control, consisting of Mr. F. 11. Griffith, the Reader 
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in Byyptology at Oxford, Dr. Alan Gardiner, Capt. H. G. Lyons, Mr. J. G. Milne, and 
Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum. The names of the contributors to the first two 
numbers are equally a guarantee of excellence: we find among them, besides the 
directors themselves, Profs. Naville, Sayce, and Petrie, Mr. Hogaith, Prof. A. S. Hunt. 
and Messrs. L. W. King, H. Idvis Bell, and M. N. Tod. Prof. Hunt’s article on 
‘*Papyri and Papyrology ” m the April number is really ἃ model of what such an article. 
designed for the use both of those who know and of those who do not know, should be. 
We understand that especial promimence will always be given in the new journal te 
classical connexions with Egypt, to the Graeco-Roman period, and to papyrology, as is 
fitting in the organ of the society that has dune so much tu rescue priceless treasures of 
classical literature frum the sands of Egypt. We expect, too, that Minoan-Evyptian 
connexions will by no means be ignored and find an article on the subject by Mr. Hall. 
Mr. Tod gives us a bibliography of Greek inscriptions lately found in Egypt. The 
bibliographies, inherited from the old Archaeological Report of the Fund. which now 
ceases, are a most useful feature. 


*,* The following bouvks have also been received .— 


The Aiingys of Lydin, and «a Recs renege ncent of some Fy «φμιρ μὲς Troe Nicoleats of ΠΣ ΡῈ 
By Leten ALEXANDER. Princeton University Press. 1913. 

Lu Politique monetaire εἰ Athenes oe ἘΠ Steele avant notre Ere. By E. Bapetos. Rollin 
et Feuardent, 1915. 

De V Aspect rerbal en Latin aucien, ef parbrendierement dens Terence. By D. BARBELENET. 
H. Champion, 1913. 19 fr. 

De la Phrase Verbe Etre dans "Το τον αἱ Hévodoty. By Ὁ. BarseLexer. H. Champion, 
1913. 4 fr. 

The Eastern Lilnjans. By Orie Bates. Macmillan. 1914. 42s. 

A History of Greece to the Death of Alecander the Great. By J.B. Bory. Macmillan, 
1913. 8s. 6d. 

Tutermediate Types among ιν Polk. By Epwarp CarpestTer. George Allen, 
1914. 4s 6d. 

The Primitive Text of the Gospel md Acts. By A.C. CLrark. Clarendon Press, 1914. 4s. 

Le Consul Jean Girand et se Relution dePAttojuwe au XVID Secle. By M. Coittenon. 
C. Klincksieck, 1913. 2 fr. 60. 

The Origin of Attic Comedy. By F. M. Cornrorp. Arnold, 1914. &s. θεέ. 

De Veterum Macarisme. By G. Τῷ. Dirntcoier. Topelmann, 1914. δ. 2. 50. 

Ein athenisehes Geset. ither die eleusinische Aparche, By A. Erter. Mareus und Weber, 
1014. 

Les Muysteres εἰ Elevsis, By P. Foucart. Picard, 1914. 10) fr. 

Roman Inperialism, By TeNney Frank. Macmillan, 1914. 10s. 6d. 

Adone, Attis, Osiris. Vols. I. By J. G. Frazer. Macmillan, 1914. 20s. net cach, 

The Principles of Greek Art. By Percy Garpyer. Macinillan, 1914 10s. 

Melunges Hollenuas. Picard, 1913. 15 fr. 

Nemestos con Emese. By W.W. ΑΕ), Weidmann. 1914. M. ὃ. 

De Coronarua apud Antiynos Vi atgue Use. By 4. Kocairs. Topelnann, 1914. 
M. 3. 40. 

[ne neuen Responsionsfriethetten het Baechylides und Pinduy. By P. Mass. Weidmann 
1914. 80 Pf. 

The House-Doo, on the Ancient Staye. By W. W. Mooney. Williams and Wilkins. 1914. 

Arehaeolugy of the Old Testament. Was the Old Testament ΠΡ in Hebrew? 
By E. ΝΕ. Robert Scott, 1913. ds. 

Recherches sur le Troité d Isis et νεῖν de Plutaryue. By L. Parwentier. Lamertin. 
1915. 

clus Platos Werdeveit, By M. PoLresz. Werdmann., 1913. M. 10. 

H.S.—VOL. AXNNEV. Xx 
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Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgewan. Edited by E. (ἡ. Quroury. 
Cambridge University Press, 113. 

Cutulogue des Antiquités équptiennes de Koptos. By A. Rersacu. Bertrand, 1913. 

Noé Sanyuriou: Etude sur le Déluge en Phisgie et le Sunevétisme judéo-phrugien. 
By A. Reinacn. Durlacher, 1913. 

Ancient Eugenics, By A.G. Roeer. Blackwell, 1913. 2s. 6d. 

The Composition of the Iliad. By Atstix Suyru. Longmans, 1914. — 6s. 

Ceber die vorqriechische lineare Schrift auf KRretu. By J. Suspwart. Helsingfors. 1914. 

Puusanias in Olympia. By A. TRENDELENBURG. Weidmann, 1914. M. 3. 

The Acharniuns of Aristophanes, with an Endlish Translation. By Β. Y. Tyree. 
Clarendon Press, 1914. 15. net. 

Les Emprunts de la Bible hébracae an Gree et au Lutin. By M. Verses. Leroux, 1914. 
7 fr. 60. 

Phe Hellenica Oxurhinchias Its Authorship ond Anthonty. By E. M. Wacker. 
Clarendon Press, 1913. 5p. net. 

Aus dem yriechischem Schulivesen Eudemos con Milet md Vernundtes. By EB. ΖΙΕΒΆΚΤΗ. 
Teubner, 1914. Μοῦ. 


CORRIGENDUM. (Vor, xxxurr. pv. 142.) 


PELLEGRINI. Cufaloygo det rasi yreci dipinti delle Necropoli Felsinee. The reviewer 
wishes to apologise for the following misprints or mistakes ; 273 and 274 should be read 
instead of 295 and 294: and 436 instead of 443. 


ΕΣ 


δ 
THE MASTER OF THE ACHILLES AMPHORA 
IN THE VATICAN. 


[PLrares XIIT-XVI.]! 


THE two vases reproduced on Pl. 13 and Pl. 14. 2 are the earliest red- 
figured lekythoi on which a grave-stele 15 represented. Shape and patterns 
and composition are the same in both ; and if we compare the drawing of legs, 
arms, heads, and feet in the two vases, we shall find the closest resemblances. 
Now put the legs of the youth on a third lekythos (Fig. 2) beside the male 
legs on the two stele-vases : and the woman on Pl. 13 beside the standing 
women on a fourth lekythos, Pl. 14. 1, and a fifth, Fig. 3. Then let us turn 
to the Nolan amphora on p. 183, Fig. 4; surely the youth on A is strangely 
like the two youths and the man on our lekythoi: and now look at the figure 
on the reverse of the vase (Fig. 5()): have we not seen that himation before ? 
and where if not in Pl. 14. 1 and Fig. 3? But no fewer than fifteen such 
himatia are collected in Fig. 5: each of the fifteen figures who wear them 
is the ‘mantle-figure’ drawn on the back of a vase. Would it not be 
interesting to know what the figures on the front of these vases were like ? 

But at this point some reader may cry: of course these himation figures 
are as like one another as, short of repetition, fifteen figures could be: 
but they are mantle figures, and all mantle figures are very much the same: 
I never look at mantle figures. In answer to this objection, once I have 
referred the objector to the story of Peter's sheet, I am at a loss; for although 
I can collect on two pages fifteen mantle figures which are like one another, 
I cannot collect on two others all mantle tigures which are wnlike these 
fifteen: I can only bid the critic go and look at a roomful of red-figured 
vases. If he finds any other vases with the same figure on the back I shall 
be glad to hear of it; for if I turn to the front I shall find that legs, 
feet, hands, face, clothes are drawn in the same way as on: the vases already 
mentioned, and on the other vases in the list I shall presently submit. 








te 


1.1 wish to express my thanks to Mr. L. Ὁ. Paris, Munich, London, Athens, Dresden and 
Caskey, Dr. F. C. Conybeare, Prof. J. De Mot,  Petrogiad. The drawings Pl. 15-16 are by 
Mr. D. ὦ. Hogarth, Dr. Koster, Dr. Orsi, Mr. F. Lambert; Pl. 14 by Mr. E. Gilliéron ; 
Mr. E. Pottier, Dr. Sieveking, Mr. A.H. Smith, Figs. 4 and δὲ by Mr. Terzi; Figs. 15, and 
Dr. Stais, Dr. Treu, and Dr. Waldhauer, for 5m by Prof. Reichhold; Figs. 3, 14 and 23 
their kindness in allowing me to publish vases by Mr. Rosario Carta. 
in Boston, russels, Oxfurd, Berlin, Syracuse, 
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To take two examples; No.g in Fig. 5 comes from the back of a 
Nolan amphora in Boston: let us look at the front of the vase, shown in 
Fig. 7, and compare the drawing of legs and feet with that on Fig. 2: or 
pass to Fig. 8, which is the other picture on the pelike from which No. ὁ 
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FIG. 1.—AMPIIORA IN THE VATICAN, 


on Fig. 5 is taken; and observe the feet of Nike, and the left leg of the 
warrior. Now look at another Nike and warrior scene, on a large lekythos 
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(Fig. 9): is it only by chance that the warrior here is go like the warrior 
on the pelike ? a 

This lekythos points us to a still larger vase, the stamnos figured on 
Pll. 15-16: here are two warriors, very brothers of the warriors on the 
lekythos and the pelike. The well-known Euphorbos vase in Paris (Fig. 10) is 
inore elaborate, and the inner markings on. are all in black, instead of being 
partly in black, partly in brown; but the lines on the legs are of the type we 
have already noticed, and the face is the same face, seen at its best, as 
appears in smaller vases like Pl. 14.1. If we turn this vase round (Fig. 6), we 





Fic. 2.—LxekytTuos 1x Dr. F. C. ConNyBEARE’S POSSESSION AT OXFORD. 


find a mantle figure which, though larger, differs very little from the mantle 
figures we have already seen. Finally, the most careful work of all, the 
Achilles amphora in the Vatican (Fig. 1). Jam unable at present to cite a 
good reproduction of this vase, for it has never been properly published : if it 
had been signed by a painter or a potter, if τῷ had presented a curious myth, 
it would long ago have received adequate or tolerable treatment: but it 
is only a beautiful vase, decorated by a nameless artist. Happily, before 
O 2 
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= 


very long we shall have a good reproduction of the Achilles amphora, for it 
has been drawn by Reichhold and is to be published presently in the German 
book.* 
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Fic. 8.--[ΕΚΥΤΉΟΒ IN SYRACUSE. 


Let us notice here the knees, the feet, the clothes, the ears, the 





~ 


2 Dr. Hauser kindly told me that the be reproduced on one plate in a future number 
Achilles amphora and the Euphorbos vase will of FRI, 
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eyes, and compare the whole vase with the Euphorbos vase, and with 
the other vases already indicated: I think it will seem likely that they are 
all by one hand. I wish to call the painter ‘the master of the Achilles 





Fic, 4.—NoLan AMPHORA IN THE BritisH Museum, E 329 (4). 


amphora, or for short, ‘the Achilles master. I shall propose a list of 
this painters works, and after that mention some features which are common 
to them and as a whole distinguish them from other works of the early free 
period. 
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(c) BM. E 388. 





(5) PerrocrapD 710, _ 
(4) PETrocrap 767. 





(8) BERLIN 2346. 
(hk) BERLIN 2347. 
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(m) MunNicn 2329. (7) BERLIN 2332. 
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(0) Bosron INV. 03.817. (p) DrespEN 315. (9) Boston Inv. 06.2447. 
Fic. 5.—REVERSE FiGures (continued). 


I. Amphora. 


1. Vatican. A, Fig. 1=phot. Moscioni 8573: Mus. Greg. 2, Pl. 58, 3: 
Gerhard, A.V. Pl. 184 (miserable reproductions). .A. Achilles. B. Woman 
with oinochoe and phiale. On A, AXIAAEVE. 


There are two main classes of rf. amphora,? distinguished by the shape 
of handles and foot. The first class has flat handles with flanges, the edges 
of the flanges being decorated with bf. ivy pattern ; and a foot of two degrees 
resting on a cushion (eg. FRH. 2, p. 282, and 3, p. 73: J.HLS. 31, p. 276). 
The second class has the same handles and foot as the ‘amphorae of Pan- 
athenaic shape,’ that is, black cylindrical handles and a simple spreading 
foot without cushion. Both forms of amphora are used by bf. potters, but 
in rf. pottery it may be said that as a rule the first class is the earlier, the 
gecond the later. Our amphora belongs to the second class and is one of 
the few free-style amphorae, for this shape, common in the early and 


es a Ee eh aa Ee Ξε λει ιν το 
3 By the word ‘amphora’ unqualified 1 shown, or with the foot and handles described 

mean the shape Furtw. Cat. Pl. 4, No. 35, above. 

either with such foot and handles as are theie 
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developed severe periods, gets rarer as the century advances, and long before 
the century passes disappears. 

The decoration of our amphora consists of a single figure, standing 
on a band of pattern, at each side of the vase, and a row of tongues round 
the base of the handles. The amphorae of the earlier severe period, and 
many of the later amphorae, have frames of pattern all round the pictures ; 
but we possess a good number which have either a band of pattern both 
above and below the picture, or, like our amphora, a band of pattern below 
the picture only. Ours is the only amphora which has no more than a 
single figure on each side. The drawing on A is wonderfully careful and 
fine, on B careful but less elaborate. 

If we look at the pattern on 4d in Moscioni’s photograph we see that 
it 1s composed of stopped maeanders, each of five pieces, grouped in pairs 
with saltire-squares in such a way that 
the groups of maeander face alternately 
left and right, and the saltire-squares 
touch alternately the upper and lower 
boundary lines of the border. On B the 
pattern 15 the same, except that cross- 
squares of an uncommon kind, like 
Dourian cross-squares but with dots 
added between the branches of the cross, 
are substituted for the ordinary dotted 
saltire-squares used on A. 

These two alternations, groups of 
maeander facing alternately left and 
right, and pattern-squares .depending 
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ae ἢ the symbol 6 as an abbreviation for the 
TEN. _ longer expression ‘groups of maeander 
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Fic. 6.—NEcK-AMPHORA WITH TWISTED each a and specify the kind of 
HANDLES 1X THE Caurner pes Mg. Pattern-square: the pattern on A of 
DAILLES, 372 (B). our amphora will then be “ὃ 2’s saltire- 

squares.’ 
The youth on A has the name Achilleus written against him, and 1 
cannot agree with Reinach in regarding him as a nameless and typical 





* E.g. both above and below, the Berlin amphora 2160 (J. H.S. 31, Pll. 15-16) ; below only, 
FRH. Pil. 113 and 104. 
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figure transformed into Achilles by a fancy of the artist.5 Reinach means, 
I take it, that the artist first drew a youth in armour, and when he had 
drawn him thought he would make him more interesting by putting a 
name to him: but suppose the artist had meant from the beginning to 
draw a picture of Achilles, how would the picture when finished have 
differed from the picture before us? How should the artist characterize 
Achilles but by pride and beauty? Let us take our artist’s word that 
the young man he drew is Achilles; and if we take into account the writing 
on the vase which Oltos painted many years earlier,’ we shall think it likely, 
though by no means certain, that the lady is Briseis. 
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Fic. 7.—Notan AMPHURA IN Buxton (A), 


11. Neck-Amphora with Twisted Handles. 


2. Cabinet des Médailles 372. Figs. 10 and 6. Mon. 2, Pl. 14: W.V. 1889, 
Pil. 8-9: phot. “1, Giraudon. A. Euphorbus carrying the infant Oidipous. 
B. Man with stick. On A, EVDOPBOE and OIAINOAAE. 


Mouth and foot in two degrees, as is usual on neck-amphorae with 
twisted handles (shape, Furtw. Cut. Pl. 4, No. 37). The body of the vase 
is slimmer and the neck thinner than in severe neck-amphorae with twisted 
handles (¢.g. J... 31, p. 281); the more elegant proportions are regular in 
the free style examples. Mouth, neck, and foot are covered with black, and 
the upper edge of the mouth is also black. The decoration consists of a 





> Reinach, Keépertoire 2, p. 91, ‘il s’agic  céramiste.’ 
probablement d’une scene de départ, ot δ B.M. Ε 258 (Gerhard, 4.7. Pl. 187). 
inscription AxiAAevs est une fantaisie du 
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h 


single figure (for the group on A must count as such) on either side of the 
vase, with a band of pattern below it, and a single palmette at each handle. 
The drawing on A is excellently fine, on B careful but simple. A great many 
other neck-amphorae with twisted handles have only a single figure on each 
side, but the latest of these is the Wiirzburg vase with Poseidon (Gerhard, 
A.V. Pl. 11, 1): all the free style examples, except ours, have two 
figures or more. The pattern below A is ὃ 3’s with Dourian cross- 
squares ; below B, ὃ 3’s with saltire-squares. The outline of the hair on B is 
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Fic. 8¢.—PELIKE IN THE British Museum, E 385 (A). 


not incised (de Ridder, Cut. p. 272) but reserved. The scene on A js 
unique. 


III. Pointed Amphora. 


3. Cabinet des Médailles 357. Mons. Piot 7, Pll. 2-3 and pp. 14-15: 
FRH. Pl. 77,1 (detail = our Fig. 11) and p. 92: phot. Giraudon. Dionysos 
Maenads and Silens. 

On the mouth, egg-and-dot like that on the BM. stamnos, Fig. 24: 
on the shoulder, rf. palmette motive; handles twisted, at the base of them 
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egg-and-dot. Above the picture, egg-and-dot; below it, 6 2’s with 
saltire-squares (wrong in the pictures). Most of the numerous restorations 
are indicated in the French drawing, but it must be added that the face of 
Dionysos and the top of his head are also repainted. 

Not more than half a dozen Attic rf. vases of this shape have been pre- 
served :* and one of these, the magnificent Kleophrades vase in Munich, has 
the same subject as ours, Dionysos in the midst of his silens and maenads. 
Kleophrades’ vase is the earlier by a good fifty years: let us move aside for a 
moment to compare it with the Achilles master’s. The first has the eager 
strength of the early, the second the calm power of the mid fifth century. The 
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Fic. 8b.—From PELIKE IN THE ΒΕΙΤΊΒΗ Museum, E 385 (.1). 


first has two memorable figures, the rushing maenad who clutches her thyrsos, 
taut with passion, and the other, the blond and blue-eyed’ who is rapt into 
some solemn heaven: the second, no less memorable, but far different, a group 
of two friends, one slighter and weaker in body, a little tired, but determined, 
the other, great, strong, and loving. I do not know of any group quite like 





* (1) Munich 2334: FR. Pil 44-45: by earlier than the rest, which all belong to the 
Kleophrades (see J.H.S. 30, p. 43). (2) B.M. same few years: then comes a gap, and then 
E350: BM. Cat. ὃ, Pll. 13 and 18, Ι, (3) our Paris vase. 

Brussels : Noel des Vergers, /’Etrurie, Pl. 32-36. 8 I think the dot and circle eye is meant, if 
(4) Munich 2345: FR. Pll. 94-95. (5) replica not always, at any rate often, to indicate a 
of the last, Berlin 2165: Gerhard, Eir. uw. light-coloured eye. 

Kamp. 1), Pil 26-29. No. (1) is somewhat 
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this on Attic vases: in feeling it recalls the male group on the Berlin 
Orpheus krater:® but formally, it stands alone.” Did the vase painter 
invent it, or did he take it from some monumental work by a great artist? I 
fancy he did not invent it. And are not Kadmos and Teiresias, in Euripides’ 
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Fic, 9.—LEKYTHOS IN THE LouvRE, G 444. 


best play, setting out, arm in arm, dressed in women’s clothes, to do Dionysos 
honour, a hideous parody of such a ΒΙΡΙΟΤΙΙ group 2 


9 ΕΟ ΟΝ Berliner isokelaliasune: 
gramm 1890 (=FRH. 3, p. 109; Buschor, 
yr. Vasenmalerei, p. 188): see the comments by 
Furtwingler, doc. cit. and Hauser (FRH. 3, pp. 
108-109.) 

1” We do not find the same feeling or the 
same composition either in the artless early 
groups of two persons moving in the same 
direction with their arms round each other’s 
necks (6.9. Ionic amphora in Wurzburg, J. HLS. 





19, PL. δ᾽: Attie bf, nailer in Madrid, 
Leroux, Cat. Pl. 10: Attic rf., amphora by 
Phintias FR. Pl. 91, amphora by ‘the master 
of the Troilos hydria’ (J.H.S. 32, p. 171, 
Gerhard A.V. Pl. 126)): nor in the later 
Dionysiac groups (e.g. Afon. 10, Pl. 3): nor yet 
in the free style groups of small Sileu and 
drunken Dionysos or Hephaistos (pelike in 
Munich FR. Pl. 29: vinochoai in Athens 
B.C. H. 1895, p. 98). 
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One of the two silens on the Paris vase is almost entirely destroyed, but 
enough is left of him to show that he was behaving quite well; as for the 
silen who remains, he might be a priest, or at least a very grave acolyte, who 
feels he is playing an important, perhaps the most important part in a 
solemn rite: but the silens of Kleophrades are huge half-wits, or wild beasts : 
the night is filled with heat, fury, and shouting; and the musician blows to 
crack his cheeks. 


IV. Pelikai. 


Not large. Handles ridged, with a palmette, petals downwards, at their 
bases. Side of foot black. On A, two figures, on Bone. Above and below 
B, a band of key pattern: above and below A, a band of 6 with saltire- 
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Fic. 10.—NECK-AMPHORA WITH TWISTED HANDLES IN THE CABINET DES MEDAILLES (372). 


squares, on 5 in 2’s, on & in 3’s. This pair of pelikai belongs to a small 
group of pelikai by different hands; the other members are rather later than 
cur pair! The pelike in Deepdene (ΕἾ. Cér. 1, Pl. 94), with Nike setting 
up a trophy, has exactly the same handles, palmette, and patterns as the 
Berlin pelike, but the drawing cannot be said to show trace of our master’s 
influence. 





11 ¢.g, Deepdene, El. Cer. 1, Pl. 94: BM. E Kunstgewerbemuseum (.f. Silen and Maenad : 
415: B.M. E 392: B.M. E 384, Munich 2362: δ. youth). 
Beilin 2354, .f.Z. 1876, Pl. 11: Dresden, 
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4. Berlin 2355. Fig. 12. Overbeck, Gull. her. Bildw. 2,1. .A. Oidipous 
and the Sphinx. 8, Man with spear. 


5. BM. Ε 385. Figs. 8 and δ᾽, a. Nike and young warrior. 3B. Man 
with stick. 





Fic. 11.—From ῬΟΙΝΤΕΡ AMPHORA IN THE CABINET DEs MEDAILLES, 337: 
AFTER F.-R. Ph. 77. 1, 


V. Nolan Amphorae. 


Handles: 5 bus, 6, 7, triple handles : 8-20, ridged handles. 
Foot: the edge reserved in 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18 bis, 20: black in the 
rest. 
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Patterns: 

Below A: 5 bis, 6 and 9-20, 6 3’s saltire-squares:!? 8, 6 2’s_ saltire- 
squares ; 7, stopt maeander in 2’s with Dourian cross-squares. 

Below B; key, all except 7, which has the same pattern below B as 
below A, but more irregular and even rougher. 

The patterns on 15, and on B of 20, are not known to me. 

No palmettes at the handles. 
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Fig. 12@.—-PELIKE IN BEniry, 2355 (4). 


The scheme of ornamentation, on A, δ, on B, key, is found on a good 
number of Nolan amphorae of later style than our master’s, no doubt owing 
to his example. Before his time, 6 is not found on Nolan amphorae except 
on works by the Berlin master and his school, and by Hermonax who was 
a pupil of the Berlin master. 














many of them are hasty and poor. 
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(A) With triple handles. 
5 | Petrograd 1536 Figs. 28 and 5@: (4) Nereid ridingon dolphin ' Youth with stick 
bis Stephani Compte-Rendu, 1865 
p. 41 n. 
6 Leyden 18 h 41 -- Eos ' Youth with stick 
7 Berlin 2332 (B) Fig. dn | Young warriorrunning Man with © stick 
| ALK AIOS KAAQE 
No. 7 is the only vase with the love name Alkaios.® 
(B) With ridged handles. 
8 , B.M. E 329 Figs. 4 and δὲ Youth and woman with Man with stick 
armour | 
9 | Paris, Petit Palais — Discobolus and trainer Youth with strigil}+ 
; 820 
10 | Syracuse (A) Fig. 14 Nike and youth Man with stick 
11 | Munich 2329 | Figs. 15 and 5 Youth giving lyretoboy Man with stick 
12 | Boston inv. 06.2447 (4) din. J.4.15(1911) Oidipous and sphinx Youth with stick 
p. 889. Figs.7 and 54 
13 B.M. E331 Figs. 16 and 5d Eos and Kephalos Man with stick 
11 B.M. E 320 Figs. 17 (part) and ὅδ Eos and Kephalos Man with stick 
15 Oncecoll. Paravey £1. Cér. 3, Pl. XX= Zeus pursuing woman Man with stick 
_ Figs. 18 and ὅσ 
16. Dresden 308 (A) Fig. 19 Zeus pursuing woman Man with stick 
17 ~— Berlin 2346 (B) Fig. 56 Peleus and Thetis Man with stick 
18 Berlin 2347 Jahn, L£ntfiihrung der _ Europa - Man with stick 
, Europa, Pl. 16. | 
B&B only, Fig. 54 (from | 
Jahn). 3 
18 Petrograd 710 Figs. 13 and δ} | Youth and boy with Youth 
bis (1688 St.) | lyre 
19 Dresden 315 | (8) Pig. ip ' Youth with spears and Woman with tainia 
old man . 
20 Oncein Parismar- (A) Cat. Coll. Dr. BP. | Oidipous and sphinx | € Figure drap¢ée’ 


ket et M. Clanessa) 19-21 
mat 1910, Pl. XX. 


No. 171. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


A group of five Nolan amphorae with triple handles are by an imitator 


of our master. 


7a. Vienna, Hofmuseum 499. Laborde, Vases de Lumberg 2, Pll. 33 


and 32, 38. A. Eos and Kephalos, 
7 bis. 


running. B. Youth. On A, KAAOs 
this love-name. 


13 It is true that Alkaios has been read on a 
Nolan amphora with Zeus and Ganymede in 
the collection of Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon 
(Cat. Burlington Club 1904, Pl. 92, p. 103). 
But the inscription on that vase reads not 
ALK AIOS but LVIO$ KALOS-: itis the 
work of an anonymous master belonging to the 
developed severe period, who for some reason 
frequently writes L VIOQ$ on his vases: among 
his other works are the two cups B.M. E 75 


Petrograd 703 (1534 St.). 
7b. Cab. Méd. 363. Luynes, PI. 


B. Youth. 


A. Woman running. B. Youth. 


23; Kl. Cér. 3, Pl. 7. A. Poseidon 
MEAHTO. The only occurrence of 


and E 76 (Hartwig meist. Pil. 42, 2 and 43, 
and Pl]. 41 and 42, 1): two neck-amphorae 
with ridged handles, B.M. E 319 and Boston 
inv. 01.8028: and the cup Louvre G 265. 

14 A. 1. Diskobolos standing r, arms ex- 
tended with diskos ; 2. man standing right leg 
frontal, head 1, 1, arm wrapped in himation, 
in τι hand upright wand (the prongs fore- 
shortened). B. youth standing 1., himation, 
τ, arm extended holding strigil. 
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7c. Berlin. A. Eos and Kephalos. B. Youth. On dA, KAENIA 
KAAQs. Formerly in the Bourguignon collection: Klein, lebl. p. 168, 
No. 2. 

7d. BM. E 300. Klein, liebl. p. 164. A. Youth riding. B. Woman. 
On A, KAENIAE KAAQC. Klein’s No. 4. 

A fine lekythos (our No. 22) from the master’s own hand also bears the 
name of Kleinias. Klein mentions two other Nolan amphorae which I have 
not seen: Naples 3125, his No. 1, 
and his No. 3, seen by Heydemann 
in Rome, and reported to be of the 
same size and style as the Berlin 
Kleimias vase. 


7 has the patterns which are 
regular on the Achilles-master’s 
Nolan amphora: below A, ὃ 3's 
saltire-squares; below B, key: Ta 
bis the same patterns, but the ὃ in 
2’s. The key is also used on B of 
76: on A of 7b, and on both sides 
of 7c and 7d, a running maeander. 


The following Nolan amphorae 
with ridged handles stand very 
close to the master, but are not I 
think from his own hand. Pat- 
terns: 20a, below both A and B, ὃ 
2’s Dourian cross-squares: 20 0b, 
below A, 6 3’s saltire-squares; below 
B, key. 20 « has a double pal- 
mette at each handle. 

20c. Guirgenti, Baron Giudice. 
A. Zeus pursuing woman. 8, Man 
with stick. if. 1. Zeus running r., 
in r. sceptre, 1. arm _ extended. 
2. Woman running r. regardant, 
left hand raised. B. Man standing 
1., himation, in r. stick. 





200. Copenhagen. A. Zeus Fic, 12b,—Prvike ΙΝ Berury, 2355 (B). 
pursuing woman. 8B. Man with 
stick. “1. 1. Woman running |. regardant: 2. Zeus running 1., in r. thunder- 
bolt, in Ι. sceptre across shoulder. 3B. Man standing v., 3 back view, 
himation, in r. stick. 


VI. Lekythoi. 
Elegant shape, black neck, and nick on the side of the foot. Shoulder 


bf. with egg-pattern and three carefully drawn palmettes: with the excep- 
H.S.—VOL, XXXIV. p 
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tion of 22, which has rf. palmettes, and 21, which has a second scene on the 
shoulder. Patterns: above the picture: 6 2’s saltire-squares, 21, 27: ὃ 3's 
saltire-squares, 29, 30, 32, 33: ὃ 3’s with a modification of the Dourian cross- 
square (the black corners voided), 28: 6 3’s saltire-squares from top and 
Dourian cross-squares from bottom, 22: dense stopt maeander 3’s with saltire- 
squares from bottom, 24, 25, 26: stopt key, 23. 

Below the pictnre: key, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32: ὃ 2’s Dourian 
cross-squares, 21: ὃ 4’s Dourian cross-squares, 22: clamp pattern, 33 : hook 
pattern, 23. 





Fig. 13.—Notan AMPHORA IN PeTrrocRap, 710 (4). 


21. Louvre G 444, Fig. 9. Nike moving towards warrior. On the 
shoulder, a second picture ; the upper parts of the figures on the shoulder, 
together with neck and mouth of the vase, are lost :-—1. Male moving τ., with 
stick ; behind him, a chair: 2. Woman moving r., r. leg frontal, in r. hand 
oinochoe ; on the ground, a bird: 3. legs of male, standing 1. 1. knee bent, 
with stick; on r., a woolbasket: 4, Woman standing |. 

This is one of the largest and finest rf. lekythoi we possess. It is dis- 
tinguished from the great majority of lekythoi not only by its size but by 
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the secondary picture on the shoulder. Only eight other lekythoi have such 
secondary pictures: besides these, a few lekythoi have the picture on the 
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Fie. 14.—-NoLAN AMPHORA IN SYRACUSE ca. 


shoulder only, the body being left black except for a band or two of pattern.! 
None of these thirteen lekythoi have more than two figures on the shoulder. 





15 (1) Berlin 2252 (white-ground), 4.2.  palmettes. (6) Cab. Méd. 489, phot. Girau- 
1880, Pl. 11 and Riezler Pl. 1: Eros between don, by Hermonax: woman running between 
palmettes. The rest red-figured. (2) Athens, flowers: this is the only lekythos where the 
Acropolis, fragment: lion and boar. (3) Bo- figure on the shoulder is related to the figure 
logna Palagi-Uniy. 321, Pellegrini, Cat. Figs. on the body; the woman is Zeus’s love. 
43-45: lion between palmettes. (4) Athens (7) Syracuse 19880 (free style): Pegasos 
1626, Collignon-Couve, Pl. 46, signed by Mys: between palmettes. (8) A lekythos in Naples 
two Nikai (and a third Nike on the neck). (Heydemann 3184), which I have not seen; 
(5) Syracuse, mov. linc. 17, Pl. 15, 2, by ἃ it is mentioned by Riezler, p. 89, note 1: Nike. 
follower of the Berlin master: Pegasos between, 16 The following r.-f. lekythoi have picture 
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22. Syracuse. 
untying her girdle. 


Fig. 20. 


J. Ὁ. BEAZLEY 


Mon. Line. 17, Pl. 8. Artemis, and a woman 


KAENIAS KAAO$ PHAIOC." 








Fic. 15.—Noban Amrnora ΙΝ Muyicu, 2329 (4). 


23. Athens 12480. Pl. 14. 1. Phot. Alinari 206. Woman bringing 
a bird (dove ?) to a woman sitting on a rock. 





on the shoulder only. (1) Munich 2475 (severe): 
lion. The rest free style. (2) B.M. inv. 1910. 
4-30. 1: youth and woman with alabastron. 
(3) Syracuse: woman with phiale and youth 
with spears. (4) B.M. inv. 1909. 4-6.1: Eros. 
(5) B.M. inv. 1909. 4-6. 2: woman. 

17 The love-name Kleinias is found on five 
other vases (Klein Zicbl. pp. 163-164); four 


of these are dealt with on p. 195, Klein’s 
No. 5 belongs to the same period but has no 
connexion with our master. If the Kleinias on 
the Oxford vase is, as seems likely, the same 
as the Kleinias on the Syracuse vase, he cannot 
be, as has been suggested, the father of the 
great Alkiliades; for the father of that 
Kleinias was an Alkibiades, not a Pedieus. 
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24. Brussels A 1378. Pl. 13. Poor photograph, cat. vente Somzeée, 
Pl. 7, No. 49. Youth and woman at stele. 


A list of rf. lekythot with grave-scenes has been drawn up by 
McMahon.® 


25. Athens 1639. Pl. 14.2. Man and woman at stele. 
26. Oxford 324. Fig. 21. J.H.S. 1891, Pl. 13, p. 317: Gardner, Ash- 


molean vases, Ὁ. 33. Aphrodite riding on a swan. 
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Fic. 16.—NoLAN AMPHORA IN THE BritisH Musrum, E 331 (4). 


27. Oxford, Dr. ΑἹ πον Conybeare : 
Museum. oe 2 and 2 


8 Ain. ον: A. 10, p. 411. MeMahon divides 
them into three groups: (i) a group centring 
round and deriving from our No. 33: (ii) a 
group of three: (iii) a later group of five. I 
agree with his grouping in the main and would 


lent by him to the Ashmolean 
Youth shaking hands with woman.” 








12804 and two in the Louvre (woman with tray 
and youth with spear at stele, perhaps identical 
with McMahon’s ‘ Orestes and Electra’ leky- 
thos; and naked youth with diskos and youth 
in himation): (iv) two small lekythoi by a 


reairange the vases in the following order and 
with some additions: (i) our four lekythoi 
24, 25, 32, 33, by the Achilles master; our 
No. 33a, school of the Achilles master, or by 
himself; our Nos. 33f, 8380, 33A, 337, imi- 
tations of the Achilles master; Athens 1637, 
a later example, showing the influence of our 
master in the shape of the vase and the type of 
the palmettes, but hardly in the drawing. 
(ii) McMahon’s second group: Athens 1636, 
1298 and 1299, all by a single ungifted hand: 
(iii) three vases by a single hand: Athens 


single hand, Berlin 2426 (Furtwangler, Saiz/. 
Sabouroff, text to pl. 15), and Berlin 2427. I 
have not seen the lekythos ‘in the Paris market’ 
mentioned by McMahon. 

19 From Gela, bought in Palermo. Both 
faces have suffered: the end of the youth’s 
nose is gone, and part of the woman’s eye: the 
surface of the youth’s chest is rubbed, so that 
the nipple may have been indicated, although 
no trace of it remains; small pieces of the 
woman’s himation are missing, in the overfall 
and in the folds to the right of the left leg. 
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28. Boston, inv. 01.8077. Zeus pursuing woman. 1. Zeus moving r., in 
r, horizontal sceptre, |. arm extended: 2. Woman moving r. looking back, thin 
chiton with kolpos, short himation. 


29. Syracuse. Fig. 3. Two women. 

30. Syracuse 19894. Fig. 23. Nike and youth. 

31, Syracuse 21133. Jon. Line. 17, p. 397. Young warrior pursuing 
woman. 

32. Athens 1293. Youth riding to grave stele. 

33. Athens 12123, dm. J. A. 10 (1906), Pl. 17, and pp. 410-411. 
Youth leading horse to stele. 
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Fig. 17.—From Notan Ampuora IN tHE Brrrisn Mtsrtum, E 320 (4). 


Lekythoi, School-pieces and Imitations. 


33a. Once in the Munich market. Katalog... einer... Sammlung 
yriechischer Vasen ... Miinchen, Helbing, 1-2? Mui, 1899, No. 69. 1. Man 
leaning on stick, with ‘Mantel und Reisehut.’ Stele, bound with white and 
red tainiai, a shield leaning against it. 2. Man standing |., in τ. hand stick. 
Height 50. Above, 6 3's saltire-squares ; below, key. I could not be certain 
from the photograph whether this large Jekythos was by the master himself or 
by an imitator. 
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33b. Syracuse. Mon. Line. 17, p. 366. Woman running (type of 
Thetis, Oreithyia, etc.). 

33c. Athens 1294. Woman running (same type). Above, 63's saltire- 
squares ; below, 6 2’s saltire-squares. 


33d. Copenhagen. Woman running (same type). Above, stopt 
maeander 3’s, groups facing alternately r. and |., with one saltire-square and 
one chequer-square, both from the top: below, key. 


33e. Svracuse. Nike. Flying 1, head to r. bent, hands as if holding 
tainia, Doric peplos with apoptygma; on |. a low altar. Above, stopt 
maeander 2’s saltire-squares from top and bottom ; below, key. 





Fig. 18.—NoLAN AMPHORA FORMERLY IN THE PARAVEY COLLECTION, (4): 
after Δ], Cér. 3. PL 20. 


337. Athens 1640. Lph. Arch. 1893, Pl. 3. Youth with helmet and 
woman binding fillet about stele. 


33g. Boston R. 446. Robinson Cat, Pl, p. 162. Woman with smegmat- 
otheke and youth with spear at stele. 
33h. Boston R. 445. Youth and woman at stele.”4 


337. Athens 12134. Woman with tray and youth with tainia at stele. 





21 The youth carries a huge arrow, point (Jahrbuch 27, Pl. 8), and the Glaukon oinochoe 
downwards, as a staff: for such arrow-sticks in the Thorvaldsen Museum at Copenhagen 
compare the Schwerin Pistoxenos kotyle (Klein, Lieb/. p. 155, No. 5). 
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VII. Squat lekythos (shape Furtw. Cat. Pl. 6, No. 240). 


34. Deepdene. Woman and warrior. 1. Woman standing r., Doric 
peplos overgirt, r. arm extended from elbow with phiale, |. down at side with 
oinochoe, behind her seat with cushion: 2. Warrior standing with r. leg 
frontal, head |., on |. arm shield, in |. hand spear, r. arm bent at elbow, short 
ornamented chiton, Thracian helmet. The mouth of the vase lost; handle 
convex. Above the picture, egg-pattern; below it, stopt maeander in 2’s 
with saltire-squares from bottom. This beautiful little vase, which is to be 
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Fic. 19.-ΝΌΓΠΑΝ ΑΜΡΗΟΒΑ IN DRESDEN, 308 (A). 


compared with our nos. 5, 21 and 35, will be published by Tillyard in his 
catalogue of the collection at Deepdene. ; 


VIII. Stamnos. 


35. BM. Ε 4418. Pls, 15-16, and Fig. 94. A. Departure of warrior. 
B. Departure of young warrior. 


. Detached lip: on the mouth, elaborate egg-and-dot ; neck short: foot 
simple disc, side reserved, on cushion: handles round, recurving : patterns 
and palmettes, see Fig. 24. 
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IX. Calyx-kraters. 


36. Boston inv. 03.817. Figs. 25 and 50. A. Zeus pursuing woman. 
B. Man with stick. . 

Small. Above, laurel. Below A, ὃ 2’s Dourian cross-squares ; below δ, 
stopt key. 

36 bis. Petrograd 767 (1535 St.). Part of 8, Fig. δ᾽. A. Poseidon 


and Amymone. £8. woman running to man. 


Small. Above, a leaf-pattern: below A, stopt maeander in 2’s with 
Dourian cross-squares from the bottom only ; below B, key. 





Fic. 20.—LEKYTHOS IN Syracuse; Mon. Linc. 17, Pl. 8. 


Three other small calyx-kraters stand extremely close to the Achilles 
master. 


36a. Bologna 293. Pellegrini, Cut. V. delle Necrup. Felsinee, 
p. 140. 


Two rows;” upper row: A. Circe; B. Man with sword pursuing 
woman: lower row: A. Woman running between youths: B. Women and 
youths. 


* A list of calyx-kraters with two rows is given by Hartwig, Roem. Milt. 12. p. 102. 
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Above pictures, slanting palmettes: between, reserved line: below, 


stopped maeander. 
Above 368, laurel ; 36¢ laurel with balls: below B in both, key; below 4, 
366, 6 2’s with saltire-squares, 36c, same 3's. 


36), Athens 1717. A. Athena and Nike, .B. Man and woman. 


30. BM. E 463. dHancarville 1, Pil. 83-35. 4. Eos and Kephalos. 
8. Woman. 





Fig. 21.—LrekKY THOS IN OxForD, 324. 


The key-pattern is only found once on severe calyx-kraters, namely, on 
the Corneto krater by Kleophrades (Hartwig, Weist. pp. 416-417); but it 
also occurs on the reverse in seven small calyx-kraters of free style. The 
6 principle is rare on kalyx-kraters.*+ 





% The key-pattern is confined to the rrerse “4 Tt is found on the following calyx-kraters : 
of the calyx-krater: I had overlooked these Syracuse (4. Silen and Dionysos: 8. Maenad), 
reverses When I wrote in J.H.S. 30, p. 47 that Ἀγ the Berlin master (to be added to my list). 
with the exception of the Corneto vase the Oxford 291 (school of the Berlin master). 
key-pattern was not found on calyx-kraters. Girgenti, Mus. Civico, 10; Louvre, G 480. 
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Bell-kraters. 


Ὁ 


No bell-kraters can be certainly assigned to the Achilles master ; I think 
1t quite conceivable that the following vase is an early piece from his hand, 
but I prefer to regard it as an imitation. It isa queer bit of work: one of 


the heads has been twice reproduced because 
of its portrait-like realism; the other head on 
the same side is lost, and I shall not be 
surprised if it turns out to have been kept 
by the finder because it resembled his father. 
All four figures have the stiff restlessness of 
marionettes. The Louvre oinochoe G 438, 
our No. 36f, is, I think, by the same hand. 


36d. New York. Detail, FRH. 2, p 
264, Fig. 44 @=Buschor, Gr. Vusenmulerei, 
Ῥ. 185.% 4d. Warrior and man. 8. Nike 
and youth. 


Mouth convex, below it a convex course 
with egg pattern. Foot a simple disc, the 
side of it reserved: no cushion. On each side 
of each handle, two black conical projections. 
Below A, 6 2’s saltire-squares and one Dourian 
cross-square: below B same but only saltire- 
squares, 

A small bell-krater in Bologna (323 
Zannoni, Certosu di Bologna, pl. 43) has the 
same shape except that the conical projec- 
tions are absent, and is not far removed in 
style. 


Oinochoai. 


No oinochoe can be assigned to the 
Achilles master; but a pair of oinochoai are 
very closely akin to his work. 


36e. BM. E523. Nike and goddess. 
367. Louvre G 438. Eos and Tithonos. 


Detached neck, trilobate mouth, high 
ridged handle, broad base. Above picture, 
egg: below, clamp pattern. At the base of 
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Fac. 22,—Lekyrnes iw Dr. Ἐπ1.:: 


CONYBEARE'S POSSESSION ΑἹ 
OXFORD, 


the handle, enclosed rf. palmette, pointing downwards. The two are by the 
same hand, and especially resemble the Athens calyx-krater, our No. 366, 


Ὁ Not from a lekythos, as stated in FRH. div. 
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and the New York bell-krater, our No. 36d. The pair stand by themselves, 
we have no other oinochoai with the same shape and patterns. 

A word may here be said about the vases classed as school-pieces. 
They may be divided into three groups: a first group of vases very close to 
the master’s ordinary style, lekythos 33a, Nolan amphorae 20a, 200, calyx- 
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Fig. 23.—LEKYTHOS IN SYRACUSE, 


krater 36a: a second group of vases still very close, but with a character of 
their own, Nolan amphorae 7a, Tu bis, 7b, 7c, 7d, calyx-kraters 36), 36c, 
bell-crater 36d, oinochoai 36¢, 367, lekythos 334.26 Near these, lekytho1 











= I am inclined to psace here the neck- but I have not seen the oliginal, which was 
amphora with twisted handles Jfon. 3, Pl. 23; once in the Rhodes collection. 
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33c, 33d, and perhaps 33e. A third group of later, more florid, less pleasing 
style; lekythoi, all with grave-scenes, 33/, 339, 33h, 332. 


Drawing. 


It must be premised, that on the three largest vases (1, 2, 3), most of 
the inner marking of the body is not in brown, but in thin black relief-lines. 
The use of relief-lines for inner markings is morc extensive in the free style 
than in the developed severe style; and even in his ordinary figures our 
master uses relief-lines for the parts about the knee, where the severe 
painters prefer brown lines as a rule. 


Sse 





Fig, 24.—SraMNos IN THE British Museum (Ε 448). 


The Achilles master seldom uses any relief-line to emphasize the 
contours of his figures. This is well seen in his faces: the contour of the 
face lacks relief. The following exceptions are found on the three largest 
vases. On 1, the horizontal lines of Achilles’ mouth are relief-lines; in 
relief also the lower side of his chin, to mark it clearly off from the spear 
which passes behind his head. Similarly on 2, the mouth, lips, and chin of 
Euphorbos, and only these parts of his face, are in relief, to mark them off 
from the brown hair of the baby Oidipous who nestles against his shoulder. 
The three-quarter face of Oidipous is also outlined with relief, for it is what 
may be called a ‘contained’ face, that is, it is not outlined against the black 
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background but against a reserved space. On 3, one whole face, the fluting 
maenad’s, is outlined with relief: the faces of the two friends moving arm in 
arm are also in relief, but they are ‘contained’ faces. In the fluting maenad, 
the artist used a relief-line to mark the flute off from the lips and then, 
having the brush in his hand, extended the relief to the whole face. Finally, 
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Fig. 25.—CALYX-KRATER IN Boston, INV. 03, 817 (4). 


the maenad with the tambourine has a relief-line for the outline of her 
forehead, the rest of her face being without relief. This same relief-line for 
the forehead occurs on one other figure in our master’s work, namely, the 
woman on 34, These are the only exceptions to the rule that our master 
does not use relief-line for the contour of the face. 


a ie eit lores 
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When the mouth has relief, a little black line is added for the fossette 
at the corner of the mouth (Achilles on 1, Euphorbos and Oidipous on 2, the 
two friends on 3). 

The nostril is usually but not always marked, and always in black. 
Let us look at 35 (Pls. 15-16). In the two men on dA and the youth on B 
we see the more elaborate two-line form, and the same, but with the upright 
line diminished, in the woman on d (the remaining two faces are damaged 
about the nostril). The upright line is often omitted altogether; for 
example, in the left-hand woman on the lekythos 23 (PI. 14. 1), while the 
right-hand woman on the same vase has the two-line form. These two 
forms are the usual forms; but in four faces, the lower line is omitted 
instead of the upright line: in the woman on 24, in the woman on 14, 
in one of the women on 29, and in the elder youth on 11. In the large 
head of Achilles on 1, a third line 15 added below the lower line: this line 
is rarely found on vases, but it recurs on the three-quarter face of Oidipous 
on 2.78 

The type of face may be seen at its best on the larger vases, in the 
face of Euphorbos on 2 or the face of the profile friend on 3. The head 
is comparatively broad from back to front, the proportions fine, the chin 
not unduly small, the lips prominent, the nose blunt but powerful,®? the 
forehead sloping and almost ina line with the nose. There are no nobler heads 
in vase-painting than the best of our artist’s, and in his minor works, such 
as the lekythos 23 (Pl. 14. 1) we find the same mild and beautiful type. 
Rarely does it degenerate, as it does in the hasty drawing on 14, into a mere 
caricature. 

There are two three-quarter faces in our master’s work: Oidipous on 2, 
and one of the friends on 3. The two are closely alike, for we notice the 
same ample nostril, the same fossettes at the corners of the mouth and 
the same black line from the middle of the mouth to the nose. On 3 we 


find a less common foreshortening, the three-quarter face seen from the 
back.° 














“7 The youth on 24 has the two-line form, 
the youth on 14 has the lower line. only, and 
11 has all three forms. The nostril of the 
second woman on 29 is destroyed. 

38 This third line is common in the work of 
Kleophrades (6.9. J.H.S. 30, Pl. 5, No. 1). 

5 The nose is occasionally somewhat aqui- 
line, as in Achilles on 1, the flute-player on 3, 
or the Nike on 21; compare the practice of 
the Berlin-master (J. H.S. 31, p. 288, fin.). 

30 In the developed severe style there area 
few heads seen directly from behind : some of 
these are encased in helmets (vr. J.A.S8. 30, 
p. 64, note 86), the following are bare: cup 
from school of Brygos B.M. E71 (4.Z. 1870, 
Pl. 39, where the head in question is wrongly 
restored); cups in the style of Onesimos, 
Mannheim (Hofmann, J’aser ἐπ Mannheim, 


pl. 2) and Vienna University ; later, about 450, 
the same head is found on the new Nekyia 
krater in New York (mentioned Bull. Metr. 
Mus.). On the Vienna cup, a first step is taken 
towards the three-quarter view from behind, 
for both ears are turned in the same direc- 
tion. A contemporary rf. fragment in Wiirz- 
burg (J.H.S. 27, pl. 3) already shows the 
same three-quarter position as on our vase: 
it appears again, some twenty years later, on 
the fragment of a large bell-krater with the 
Calydonian boar hunt (B.M. Εἰ 509,). The late 
free style sometimes inserts the eye; so on the 
Gigantomachy vases in Naples (FRH. 2, p. 
196), Athens (Eph. Arch. 1883, Pl. 7), and the 
Louvre (FRH. Pl]. 96), on the boar hunt volute 
krater in Naples (phot. Sommer 11053), and 
on a South Italian bell-krater in Lecce (158). 
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The eye is usually composed of two lines, nearly but not quite straight 
(e.g. 38, Pl. 14.1), with a thin brown mark between them for the coloured part 
of the eye: but the upper line of the upper lid is sometimes drawn as well. 
So on the stamnos 35 (Pls. 15-16), three figures have the upper ld drawn, 
two have not. The upper-lid-line, which lies close to the lower, is marked on 
the large vases 1 (both figures), 2 (Huphorbos only), and 3 (all the figures’, 
on the B.M. stamnos 35 (twice), and once on the lekythos 24. In the 
eyes of Achilles and Euphorbos (1 and 2), the upper lashes are indicated, in 2 
by a single curved black line, in 1 by three such. In 1 the lower lashes 
also are indicated, by a row of short brown lines: on 27, the upper lashes 
are indicated by a separate black line, although the upper lid is not 
marked. 

The coloured part of the eye is rendered by a long brown mark: but 
Achilles and Euphorbos have a more elaborate rendering; the iris is a light 
brown space, bounded by a straight relief-line on the side near the nose, and 
by a curved one on the other; within this, the pupil shows as a short black 
perpendicular line. 

The normal type of ear may be defined as the following (Fig. 26a), where 
the lowest of the three lines is moveable. For example, out of the ears on 


9 9 


( b 
Fic. 26.—Typres oF EAR AND ANCLE. 


the stamnos 35 (Pls. 15-16) two have just this form, while in the third, the 
ear of the young warrior, the lowest line has moved forward and upwards. 
Sometimes a fourth line is added, a short line within the two upper ones : 
once each on 24, 25, and 17. The ear is sometimes simplified by the omission 
vf one or other of these lines, or by the curtailment of the two upper lines in 
women whose hair 15 lung about the ears (e.g. 21, 23, 25). 

Let us now look at the ears on the three largest vases. No cars are 
indicated on 3, because the Maenads either have long hair covering the ears, 
or have lost their ears through breakage or repaint. In 2, the man’s ear on 
B is of the normal type, like the ear of the voung warrior on the stamnos 35: 
the three-quarter ear of Oidipous has two additional lines, one the short inner 
line already mentioned, the other a curved line springing from the lower end 
of the inner upper line: the ear of Euphorbos is hidden by his long hair. On 
1, Briseis has the normal ear like Fig. 26, with the added short line, here 
semicircular: Achilles has a similar, but more complicated ear, with two 
additional lines. 

Males sometimes wear the hair in a zazziera, and sometimes they have 
long hair with ringlets: but the most usual coiffure is that seen in the man 
on B in the stamnos 35 (PI. 16), where we must notice the two bulges at 
the back of the head behind the ear. This may be an abbreviation or may 
represent a variety of the coiffure worn by Achilles on 1, whose hair is 
plaited into ropes which pass round the head and are tied together under the 
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front hair, the coiffure of the Omphalos Apollo. In a few figures, the hair 
seems to be cut close to the head. 

The usual coiffure for women is a very simple one, that worn by Eos 
on 13 (Fig. 16): 10, 18, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 27, 34, 35, 36: strings 
are sometimes shown in red (10, 23, 27, 35, 36). On 22, the woman tying 
her girdle has broader strings, rendered by reserved lines, which also pass 
round the base of the ball at the back of the head, making the cviffure which 
is familiar from the work of the Villa Giulia master (Aum. Mitt, 27, p. 293). 
Instead of strings, a broad band of cloth passes right round the head on 6 and 
in the taller of the two friends on 8. On 21 (Fig. 9) Nike substitutes for 
this band a metal stephane with leaves which stops before it reaches the 
ball; the hair in front of the ear is then tucked back behind the stephane : 
the same coiffure 15 worn by the woman on B of 35. 

This stephane can also be worn with long back-hair (5, 263. The ends 
of this long hair are collected into a little bag on 28. Artemis on 22 has long 
back-hair with a straw garland. The maenads on 3 usually wear long hair or 
zazziere With ivy-wreaths ; one of them has her long hair tied near the neck: 
another wears a saccos, and the woman on 1 also has a saccos. A saecos of 
different form 1s worn, with a leaved stephane, on 8 and 23. 

In frontal standing figures, the stiff leg is usually frontal, and the free 
leg in profile or nearly so: but some figures have both legs frontal (4, 20, 
27), one of the legs being bent a httle at the knee to characterize it as free 
leg. The frontal knee has the form seen on Fig. 8, where the uppermost line 
denotes the swelling of the vastus internus (1, 5, 10, 21): in 34 the same 
rendering, but the uppermost line brown; in + the upper parts hidden by 
the chlamys. When the knee is not quite frontal, the rendering is modified 
(13, 14, 19: 1 and 10): 2 (the Silen, ef. the frontal knee with extended foot 
on 7). 

In the frontal leg, the central ridge of the shin bone is not indicated: 
but a brown line marks the inner side of the tibia (5, 10, 13, 14, 19, 21, 34): 
on 1 this line is black hke the rest of the inner marking. Observe on 
21 (Fig. 9) the inner brown ares marking the patella, and cumpare the 
similar lines on 13, 14 and 19. Notice on the same vase 21 the two brown 
lines springing from the knee and joining, or almost joining, some way up the 
thigh; they represent the boundaries of the quadriceps tendon, and are 
rendered in the same way on 5, 7, 10, and 35. Finally,on the same lekythos 
21, look at the long curved line running up the inner side of the frontal 
thigh: it is repeated on 5, 14, and 35. 

The profile leg seen from the inside. 

The parts about the knee are marked with three black lines ‘see Fig. 17), 
the lowest of which may be bent or broken in the middle: 5, δ, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
14,15, 16, 21, 25, 27, 28, 31, 34, 36 bis. The same lines, but more delicately 
curved are found on 3. On 17 the lowest line, on 36 the uppermost line, the 
line of the vastus internus, is brown: in 2, the rendering is like that on 36. 
but the middle line is also left brown. 

For the marking of the lower leg, let us turn to 27 (Fig. 2;: a long 
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brown line starts from the knee and flows down to the back of the ankle: 
this line is found on 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 338, 34, 
36, 36 bis: on 13 the line is broken in the middle; it is black on 2 and 8. 

On 33 we find a second brown line, starting below the knee, and running 
down parallel to the shin; this seems to be the second line which appears on 
the reverse of 2, with its upper part hidden by the himation. 

Let us now notice on 21 (Fig. 9), the short curving line starting near 
the upper end of the calf-line, and running outwards to the middle of the 
calf: αὖ 15 found again on 14, 17, and 25, and in black on 2. 

Finally, 21 has an inner arc on the calf: such an arc is also drawn on 35, 
but in black because the leg is greaved Still keeping our eyes fixed on 21 
(Fig. 9), let us notice the brown curved line running close to the outer 
edge of the thigh: it is repeated on 5, 9, 10, 18, 28, 34, 86. A second brown 
line runs up the middle of the thigh, starting from the inner end of the 
vastus line: 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 18, 14, 21, 31, 36: on 2, this line is black. 

Let us now pass to the profile leg seen from the outside. The knee is 
indicated by two black lines, like the two lower lines of the profile knee seen 
from the inside: 9, 15, 16, 17, 24, 25, 27,31, 36, 36 bis. 8 has the same knee, 
but the lower line brown. In 2, the lines are more delicately curved than 
usual, and the upper edge of the patella is indicated by a brown line. The 
walking youth on 33 has an additional black curving line above the ordinary 
lines. On the reverse of 4, the only reverse where bare legs are shown, 
the two lines are reduced to a single curving brown line. 

The furrow made by the tendon of the biceps is marked by a short 
black line on 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 24, 25, 27, 31: by a longer bent line in the bent 
leg of the rider on 32. There is a second short black line pointing towards 
the foot, at the lower end of this line, on 2 and 31; on 8, 31, and 36 bis, 
a short horizontal black line pointing towards the back of the knee. 

The line of the biceps furrow is continued downwards by a brown line, 
often quite short; between this line and the shin is a second brown line, 
starting nearly half way down the leg and running parallel to the outline of 
the shin (9, 24, 25, 27, 33). Only the first of these two lines is drawn in the 
rider on 32. 

There is only one inner line on the thigh: a brown line marks the 
furrow at the ilio-tibial band: 8, 9,17, 25, 27, 36. This line is black, like 
most of the inner markings, on 2. 

The frontal foot, flat on the ground. The foot of the youth on 5 
(Fig. 8) is a good example of the type: notice the shape of the great toe 
and the other toes, and the black arcs marking the ankles. The same toes 
and the same ankles are found on 4, 9, 10, 19, 21, 30, 34, 35. Of these, 
21 and 35 have the great toe-nail marked by a black arc: and 5, 9, and 10 
have two forked brown lines between the ankle-lines; the frontal foot of 
Achilles on 1, in which the outer toes are raised a little from the ground, 
has two black lines corresponding to these brown lines; further, the great 
toe-nail is rendered by two curved black lines instead of only one; and 
the other toes are more carefully drawn, the side-lines being not separated 
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but joined with acurve at the top, and each toe-nail marked by two black 
lines: the toes are also arched in the frontal foot on 22. The woman on 27 
has the ordinary foot but the ankles are not marked; only one ankle is 
marked on 1 and 22. The right foot of the fourth maenad on 3 is slightly 
three-quartered, and the toes are rendered as on the more careful profile foot, 
while the great toe-nail is the same as on 1. 

The only extended frontal foot ison 7. The ankles are the same as in 
the flat profile foot. The first maenad on 3 has a fine back-view foot. 

The profile foot seen from the inside. The ankle has the form 
Fig. 266. The shorter line is sometimes omitted, especially on minor figures. 
The Achilles tendon is thrice marked, by a black straight line behind 
the ankle-lines, once each on 3, 6, and 35: such lines are very rare on 
vases. 

The upper edge of the great toe is indicated by the bent black line seen 
on 21: on rough figures, this line is sometimes left out. The black line 
near the sole, marking the ‘waist’ of the foot (see again 21) rarely fails. 
We notice on 21 a short black line on the lower side of the great toe; 
it recurs on 1, 3, and 33. The left foot of Achilles on 1 1s slightly inverted, 
the left foot of the warrior on A of 35 rather more so, and still more 
the right foot of the woman on 32: all three feet have the black 
‘waist ’-line: and on 1 and 22 the great toe-nail is marked by two black 
lines. Two forked brown lines, denoting the tendons of the foot, may 
be seen on the foot of the warrior on A of 35, starting from the shorter 
ankle-line and proceeding towards the instep. These lines are rare on vases, 
but recur on 10,and in black on 1. One of these lines is found on 9] 
and 94. 

The profile foot seen from the outside. The ankle is the same as on the 
interior profile feet, but the omission of the smaller line is commoner here 
than there. The toes are usually a row of simple arcs (eg. Fig. 13), but 
on careful vases the arcs are sometimes double (22, 35); on 1 and 2 the 
lower ΔΙῸ is carried further round, and so in the little toes only on 21, 26, and 
35. Both main forms of toe can be seen on 35 (Pl. ἐ 15-16). 

The extended frontal arm, seen from the inside. Let us take as our 
example the right arm of the warrior on dA of 35, and notice, first the 
general shape, and then the two black converging lines on the inside 
of the elbow: the brown line on the upper arm marking the furrow beside 
the biceps; the two brown lines on the forearm ; the two short black lines 
marking the tendons at the wrist ; and the transverse black line separating 
hand from arm. First the two black converging lines: the same are found 
on 9, 18 and once on 3. On 21 we see the same lines, with two additional 
transverse black lines to denote the crease at the inside of the elbow: 
the Silen on 3 has the same converging lines, with one crease-line. 5 has 
crease-line and only one of the converging lines. On 34, both crease-line 
and converging lines are in brown. 4 and 7 have only one of these lines, 
the outer of the converging lines: and 14 has no such lines. The biceps 
line is found on 3, 5, 7, 9, 13, 14, 21, 34, 35: the same forearm lines on 
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3,5, 7, 9, and 21. The tendon lines are black on 3 and A of 35: brown 
on B of 35 and on 2, 9, 10, 13, 14, 18 bis, 21, 34. 21 (Fig. 9) has, in addition 
to the other lines, a brown line near the point of the elbow; the same is 
found on 7 and 34. 

The foreshortened female arm on 22 has two black crease-lines and no 
other lines. ᾿ 

The black lime between hand and arm is commonly present when the 
inside of the hand is shown, 

The arm in profile, seen from inside. There is usually a black straight 
line at the inside of the elbow: 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 138, 14, 36. 6 and 9 have 
two converging black lines; and the man on B of 2 has a brown curved 
line instead. These lines correspond to the converging lines on the inside of 
the elbow on frontal arms, and a similar pair is seen on the right arm of 
Achilles on 1, which shows part of the inner surface. 

The arm in profile, seen from the outside. When the arm falls nearly 
straight beside the body, we have a black line at the inside of the elbow: 
2,24. For the short brown lines near the point of the elbow on 8, compare 
11, 18 bis, 24, 25, 32, and Gin black) 3, The long line on the forearm of the man 
on A of 35 1s also drawn on 25. Of the three lines on the same inan’s upper 
arm, the two upper ones are found on 24, the two lower, in black, on 2. 
Three transverse black lines are drawn near the point of the elbow on 33, 
where the arm is stretched almost straight out; a single transverse black 
line on 9, where the extended arm is quite stiff. For the two lines near the 
wrist on 35, compare 24 and 25. 

A word must suffice for the hands, which present great similarities, but 
are difhcult to describe. Let us first take the right hand of the warrior 
on 21 (Fig. 9) and compare with a hand on 5, 9, 34, 35, 36: without the 
black line at the ball of the thumb, 4 and 10. 

With the extended frontal hand on 35, compare the hand in the same 
position on 17; with an additional line at the base of the fingers, 3 and 
36 bis; without the short line on the left, 36. This short line 15 found again 
on some closed frontal hands on the larger vases, 3, 21, 35. 

The hand seen from the back, raised: ef. 26 and 30; with the thumb 
-showing between two of the fingers, 8 and 36. The hands holding phialai 
should also be compared with each other. Indication of finger-nails in 
figures on 1 and 38. 

The iliac furrow is marked by a black line with a single curve, or with 
only a slight depression in the middle: a second black line with a single 
curve springs upwards from the end near the belly (8, 9, 15, 16, 17, 36). 

The frontal collarbones are seen at their full length on two vases only, 
3 and 9: they are indicated by two curving black lines which do not meet, 
The longitudinal furrow over the frontal breast-bone is marked by a pair of 
black lines on 3 and 9: on 9 these two lines reach only half-way up the 
chest, and above them is a brown horizontal line. 

When the figure is in profile or almost in profile, the collar-bone is a 
black line, straight or shghtly curved, which does not meet the breast-bone 
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line. The line of the breast bone is then single. The chest is bounded 

below by a curved black line (8,27, 9, 11, 16, 17, 28, 86 bis). Mantle figures 

often omit the collar-bone line. The nipple is a black arc or circle (3, 8, 
. 9, 17, 80 bis) or a brown (11, 18, 18 bis). 

The median line from chest to navel is rendered by a pair of black lines 

on 3, and by a single black line on the Oidipous of 2, and on 17: but not on 





Fic. 27.—From LeKyTHos IN OxrorD, 545. 


9 or 16. On 36 bts the median line, and the markings near it, are all in 
black. 

The lower end of the thorax is marked by a black line un ὃ and 9, and 
on the frontal torsos in 2 and 3, where most of the inner marking is black: 
but elsewhere this black line 1s omitted. 
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Clothes. The young warrior on 35 (Pl. 16) wears a short chiton of 
thick stuff, bounded at its lower edge by two long black lines with a single 
curve. Above that is a band of brown embattled ornament, and then a row 
of brown dots. There are five such chitons on our master’s vases (7, 14, 25, 
34, 35). Four of these are edged below by the same pair of black lines: 
three such lines are found on 14. The embattled pattern is common to 7, 14, 
25, and 35: two chitons have a dancetty pattern (7, 34); and the brown 
rectangles seen on 14 recur on 34, although I do not remember to have seen 
them on a vase by any other master. Where the upper edge of the chiton 
(25, 34), and its sleeves or shoulder-openings are visible (14, 25, 34), they are 
bounded, like the lower edge, by a pair of simple black lines. A few brown 
fold-lines are drawn, below the belt, on 25 and 34. 

The short chiton (thin). ‘The only thin short chiton edged below by a 
pair of simple black lines is on 5: the short chitons on 4 and 13 have three 
such lines. In these three chitons, the folds are indicated by brown lines: 
brown lines are also used for the folds on 12 and 24, and in these two vases 
the chiton is edged below by an irregular brown line. All other short 
chitons have black fold-lines and an irregular black lower edge: the type of 
the folds may be seen on 35 (Pll. 15-16); groups of long lines which reach 
the lower edge are separated by shorter lines which do not. The chiton is 
bounded above by two simple curving lines. 

The thin long chiton usually has an irregular lower edge with black 
fold-lines. The pair of simple-curving black lines is sometimes found on 
standing figures: with brown fold-lines on 7, 19, 23, 29, 30; with black 
fold-lines on 8, 10, 24. Where the fold-lines on the chiton are brown, the 
long sleeve is bounded by two simple black lines (7, 19, 23, 29, 30); when 
the fold-lines are black, these bounding lines often cannot be distinguished 
from the other lines on the sleeve. 

The long chiton is bounded at the neck, like the short chiton, by two 
black simple-curved lines ; 3, 5 bis, 6, 7, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 30, 35, 36. The woman on 28, and one of the women on 3 have three 
such lines. 

There are altogether eleven Doric peploi: four with a simple apoptygina 
(1, 21, 22, 35), and seven with the apoptygma overgirt (3, 5, 22, 34, 35). 

I have already mentioned the himation figure which appears with great 
regularity on the reverses of our master’s vases. Fifteen of these are collected 
on pp. 184-5: there are nineteen altogether, the other four are on 6, 9, 10, 
and 16. Four of these figures wear a chiton as well, the rest are content with 
asingle garment. The figure is usually a bearded man, five times a vouth 
and once a woman: they all hold sticks, and hold them in the same way, 
except the youth on 9, who holds a strigil, the woman on 19, who holds 
a tainia, and the youth on 18 bis. All the Nolan amphorae have this figure 
the calyx-kraters have it and one of the two pelikai: the large figure ἐπ, fhe 
neck-amphora 2 differs from the rest in one or two details. It is not necessary 
for me to describe these figures ; the pictures speak for themselves. 

This same drawing of the himation is not confined to the reverses 
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of vases, but appears on obverses as well. The standing woman on 23 
(Pl 14. 1) has the same himation, and the right-hand woman on 29 
(Fig. 3): the woman on 24 (Pl. 13) the same with a slight variation: 
for we see the opening of the himation with its triangular folds: close to 
this himation is the himation of the large reverse figure on 2 (Fig. 6). These 
folds lead us to the mght-hand figure on the front of 11 (Fig. 15): the 





Fic. 28.—NoLan AMPHORA IN PeTROGRAD (.1). 


himation here covers both shoulders, which changes the drawing of its upper 
part; and the nearer leg is advanced instead of the farther, which modifies 
its lower part: the outline of buttocks and thigh is now marked by long 
black lines. These same black lines are found in the himation figure on B of 
35 (Pl. 16); but in the figure on 35, since the himation covers one 
shoulder only, the upper part of the himation is drawn in the same way as 
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on the reverse figures, except that the zigzag lines of the overfall are black 
instead of brown. The other himation figure on this vase faces right, so that 
the nearer arm 15 exposed instead of the farther one: this figure 15 to be 
compared with the left-hand figure on 11 (Fig. 15). 

As to the drawing of the himation in frontal figures, let us compare 16 
with 36, and again with the profile himatia on 13 and 14. On 27, the edge 
of the overtall and the lower edge of the himation are black instead of brown ; 
but we have found that already on 2, 11, 35. 

A favourite motive is the hand grasping the himation or chlamys which 
covers it: 2, 6, 13 (twice), 14, 15, 25, 30, 36 bis. 

Out of the six helmets on these vases, four are Corinthian (5 bis, 7, 8, 
35), and three ‘ Thracian’ *! (21, 34, 35). The corslets on 1, 21, 35 are of 
one type: the half-seen corslets on 7 and 35 seem of simpler make. 

Wings are always drawn as on 21 (Fig. 9): that is, the upper part 
sown with brown semi-circles, the quills parallel black lines crossed by two 
rows of brown arcs: 6, 10, 13, 14, 21, 26, 30. 

The favourite patterns of the Achilles master are 6 3’s or 2’s with 
usually saltire-squares, sometimes other kinds of cross-squares: and in 
subordinate positions—below the picture on lekythoi, or on the backs of 
other vases-—the key. There are seven instances of stopt maeander, without 
the 6 principle, in 2’s and 3’s with pattern-squares. He uses the stopt key 
twice, the ‘clamp ’-pattern and the hook-pattern once each. 

The ordinary work of our master was decorating lekythoi and the small 
neck-amphorae we call Nolan. From time to time he turned his hand to 
other vase-shapes: two small pelikal remain and two small calyx-kraters, 
all decorated with the same kind of pictures the painter was accustomed 
to put on his lekythoi and Nolan amphorae; Oidipous and the Sphinx; the 
departure of a warrior; a god pursuing a woman. These vases, lekythos, 
Nolan ainphora, small pelike, small calyx-krater are roughly of the same 
size: but sometimes the painter takes a little pot, of the ‘squat lekythos’ 
shape, and puts two of his customary figures on it, a warrior and a woman 
pouring wine for him, small, but lovingly drawn; or a larger vase, the 
stamnos. On both sides of the stamnos he draws ‘the departure of a 
warrior, but to fill out the picture he adds an extra figure on each side. 
Or he chooses the rare and still larger vase the ‘pointed amphora, and 
covers it with a whole frieze of figures; or a large amphora, on the front 
of which he draws only a single figure, but very carefully and delicately ; 
he does not sign his masterpieces with his name, but he names the figures 
instead, which he never does in his ordinary work: Achilleus : Euphorbos 
and the baby Ojdipodas. 

The master’s usual practice is to put two figures, and only two, on 
the front of the vase; and one on the back, when the vase admits of drawing 
on the back, All the lekythoi have two-figure scenes : although the second 
figure 1s not always human, twice a horse and once an immense swan. 


“ B. Schroder, Jahrbuch 27, pp. 317 ff. 
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The Nolan amphorae have two figures on the front, with two exceptions, 
where a single running figure serves to fill the space: and one figure on the 
back. The two large amphorae have a single figure on each side ; the stamnos 
three figures, the pointed amphorae as many as eleven; the other vases two, 
or two on the front and one on the back: only once two on each side. 

The two figures may be at rest or in motion. They are more often at 
rest ; and then. more commonly than not, one of the figures is frontal and 
the other in profile, though the heads of both figures are turned towards the 
middle of the vase. When the figures are in rapid movement, the motive is 
a pursuit, either of a woman by man or youth, or of a youth by a woman. 
Again, both heads, as usual in vase-painting, face towards the middle of 
the vase. 

Of ihe restful scenes, the commonest is a greeting scene, the departure 
or return of a warrior or a youth. On three vases, two women are together, 
on two, two youths: there are three sphinx scenes and two grave scenes, and 
once only, an athlete with his trainer: no komos, and no fighting. 

More than once the reader of these pages must have asked himself, 
Is it possible that this painter painted white-ground lekythoi as well ? 
(or perhaps rather, Is it possible that the writer will venture to attribute 
white Iekythot to his master?) I believe he did, and that he was moreover 
a leading white-lekythos painter in his day. 

A list of forty-three white lekythoi follows: nineteen of these have 
already been put together by Bosanquet in one of his excellent papers on 
white-ground lekythoi: and other writers since Bosanquet have noted the 
kinship between this and that lekythos in my list? A good number of 
years separates the earliest inembers of the series from the latest, and so we 
shall be prepared for a certain variation from vase to vase; but I believe it 
will be found that these forty, if not painted by one painter—as I think 
most, if not all of them are—at any rate form a homogeneous group, distinct 
from other groups of lekythoi and painted in one style. Further, I believe 
the painter to be no other than our Achilles master: it must be remembered 
that the technical difference between red-figured and white-ground vase- 
painting causes certain differences in drawing, particularly in the treatment 
of the clothes:® but, this allowance made, we shall find the greatest 
similarity between each of these white lekythoi and the red-figure work 
of the Achilles master. To take an example, No. 31 in my list, one 
of the very best lekythoi we possess. Apart from the patterns, let us 
compare arms, legs, feet, faces, with the renderings on the red-figured vases 
we have been studying: are they not strikingly similar, even to the very 
curious curving lme near the back of the right knee which we remarked on 
14,17, 21, 25, and 2 (p. 212)? And look at the great eve on the shield; it 


32 Bosanyuet, J.H.S. 19, pp. 180-181. I groups together our numbers 25, 29, 31, and 
have omitted Nos. Jand 7'in Bosanquet’s list, 16: see also Fairbanks, Athenian IPhite 
the latter because I have not seen the vase, Jekythot under each vase. 
which is much restored. Riezler (/eiss- ὁ see Riezler, ibid. pp. 54 ff. 
griindiye Attische Lekythen, Ὁ. 110 and p. 21), 
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is just the eye of Achilles on the Achilles amphora (p. 210). Let this one 
example suffice for the present: I do not intend to treat these white lekythoi 
at greater length, because I have not been able to study some of the 
pieces, particularly the Athens picces, as carefully as I hope to study them, 
and Riezler’s admirable reproductions were not available until my paper was 
almost finished.24 The list I submit is a tentative one; but I submit in the 
belief, as I have said, that the forty vases form a real group, very likely all 
by one painter, most of them at any rate by one painter; and, further, that 
this painter is the same as the master of the Achilles amphora. 

The outlines are generally drawn in glaze-paint, but in dull paint on 
four vases (38-40), The shoulder is white, with egg-pattern and carefully 
drawn palinettes. The nsual brown line below the picture is twice replaced 
by a band of key-pattern (23, 40) and once by a stopt key (31), both patterns 
familiar on the works of the Achilles master. Above the picture, the 
commoner patterns are the Achilles master’s favourite patterns: 6 3's saltire- 
squares (8, 24-36, 38, 39, 39 bis) and 6 2’s saltire-squares (15-23): 14 has a 
key-pattern : the others have other kinds of maeander in 3’s or 2’s with saltire- 
squares (Dourian cross-squares on 1 only), without the 6 principle. Four 
love-names are found on these vases: Hygiainon (1, 2, 13, 24), Diphilos,* 
Alkimedes, son of <Aischylides (8), and Axiopeithes, son of Alkinmachos. 
We have already noticed, on a red-figured lekythos belonging to the Achilles 
master, one of these three-line inscriptions giving the father’s name, Kleinias 
the son of Pedieus. 


1 BM. Ὁ 48. F. v. 36; Bosanquet D; Wh. A.V. Pl 2; Klein. Lrebl. 
p- 167. Woman giving rolled garment to girl HVEIAINON KAAOE. 


2. Madrid 296. F. v. 38, 1; Fairbanks, Ath. Wh. Lehythoi, Pl. 8, 2; 
Leroux, Cut. Pl. 34,1. Woman with tainia and woman with smegmatotheke. 
HVCIAINON ΚΑΛΟΣ, 


3. Once coll. Somzée. 
with clothes, and girl. 

4. Oxford 545. F. v. 56; Bos. N; detail, Fig. 27; JAS. 25, Pl. 3, 2. 
Woman with smegmatotheke and boy at tomb. 


Cat. vente coll. Somzée, Pl. 5, No. 100. Woman 


5. Rouen. Woran with rolled garment and woman with alabastron. 


6. New York inv. 08.258. 18. Woman about to shake hands with 
youth. ᾿ 
7. New York inv. 08.258. 17. 


Woman tying girdle and woman with 
alabastron. 





34] mention the following details for com- 


parison with the red-figured vases: legs, 25, 27, 
31, 34, 37; arm, 4, 31; ankles, 2; feet, 4; 
hand extended downwards, 10, 18, 84; hand 
wrapt in himation, 6, 9,13; himatia, 7, 9, 29. 


(The ‘frown-line’ on the forehead, seen on 4, 
31, 34, 40, is also found on the sphinge in 
No. 12 of the red-figured list), 

Ὁ Many of the other lekythoi with Diphilos 
bear a strong resemblance to our group. 
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7 bis. Berlin inv. 3970. F. v. 44. Seated woman with smegmatotheke, 
and woman. ΔΙΦΙΛίΟ4) KAAO($), The upper half of the second figure 
modern: it 1s female. 


ὃ. Oxford 266. F. v.33; Bos. 1; Gardner, dshmolean Vuses, PL 20; 
Klein, Liebl. p. 163. Woman seated with lyre and woman with lyre. 
AAKIM(H)AHC KAAOC ALEXYAIAO. 

9. Vienna, K. K. Museum. F. ν. 59; Bos. M; Fairbanks, p. 238, 
Fig. 50. Woman and man at tomb. 

10. Vienna, K. K. Museum. F. v. 43; Bos. E; Festschrift f. Benndorf, 
p- 89; Fairbanks, p. 221, Fig. 47. Woman giving rolled garment to 
gil. 

1l. BM. Ὁ 53. F. v. 34; Bos. C: Wh. A. V. Pl. 4. Seated woman 
with wreath and woman with string. 


12. Athens 12784. Riezler, Weissgrundige Attische Lehythen, Pl. 34. 
Woman with pyxis and woman with tray. 

13. Copenhagen. Seated woman with smegmatotheke and woman 
with tray. HVITIAINON KAAOQE. 


14. New York inv. 06.1171. F. v. 48@; Fairbanks, Pl. 10,1. Woman 
with tray and woman with smegmatotheke. 


15. Louvre. F. iv. 16. Seated woman with smegmatotheke and 
alabastron, and woman with tray. Traces of an inscription. 


16. Boston 449. F. v. 68; Bos. 8; Riezler, p. 21, Fig. 18. Woman 
with smegmatotheke and woman with tainia at tomb. 


17. South Kensington Museum. F. v.71; Bos. R; Burlinyton Club 
Cat. 1904, Pl. 94, H 34. Two youths moving towards tomb, 


18. Bologna. F. v. 45; Pellegrini, Cat. coll. Palagi ed univ., Pl. 2 
and Fig. 56; Fairbanks, p. 223. Woman with lyre, woman, and duck. 

19. Athens 12795. Woman with tray and woman. 

20. «Athens 12791. Ruiezler, Pl. 39. Woman and woman with rolled 
garment. 

21. Athens 12794. Riezler, Pl. 35. Woman with alabastra and 
woman with tray. 


22. Athens 12790. Woman with tray and woman with smegmatothcke. 


23. Bonn. F. v. 40; Bos. F; Bonner Studien. Pl. 11 and p. 154 
right. Woman with rolled garment and woman tying her girdle. 


24. Worcester, U.S.A. F. v. 35; Fairbanks, Pl. 9, 1. Woman with 
tray and woman with ‘toilet-vase.” HVITIAINON KAAO&, 


25. Athens 1821. F. v. 69; Bos. L; Fairbanks, p. 242; Riezler 
7. Woman with smegmatotheke and youth with spear at tomb. 
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20, Athens 12746. Woman with mirror and woman with alabastron 
and cloak. 


27, BM. Ὁ 54 F. v. 70; Bos. Q; Wh. A. V. Pl 5. Youth with 
spear and youth with bag at tomb. 


27 bis. Petrograd 936. Woman with tray, and woman. 


28. Athens 12745. Woman with tainia and youth with spear and 
shield at tomb. 

29, Athens 1823. F. v. 62; Bos. K; Fairbanks, p. 235, Fig. 51; phot. 
Alinari 24473, 5; Riezler, Pl. 88. Woman with smegmatotheke and woman 
with alabastron. 

30. BM. Ὁ 55. F. v. 67; Bos. H 2; Wh. A. V. Pl. 368. Woman 
and youth with spear. 

31. Athens 1818. F. v.49; Bos. 1; Bouner Studien, Pl. 12; Riezler, 
Pl. 806. Seated woman and young warrior. 


32, Athens 1980. F. v.55; Fairbanks, p. 232, Fig. 49. Woman with 
taima and youth at tomb. 


33. Once coll. van Branteghem. Bos. G; Burlinyton Club Cut. 1888, 
Pl. No. 56. Youth and old man. 


34. BM. Ὁ δ]. F. v. 46; Bos. Η; JAW. 12, Pl 14; Wh. A.V. 
P]. 3. Woman with helmet, warrior, and duck. 

35. Boston inv. 13. 201. Girl with box and woman. AZ=IOMEIOHS 
ΚΑΛΟΞ AAKIMA+0O. 

36. Boston inv. 13.187. F. v.32; Bos. B; Rom. Mitt. 1887, Pl. 12, 5. 
Seated woman and woman. AZ=IOPEI(QHS) KAAOZ AAKIMA+(0). 


37. Athens 1822. F. ν. 53; Bos. P; Fairbanks, PI. 15; Riezler, Pl. 40 
and p. 111. Naked youth with strigil and woman with tray at stele.*° 


38. Athens 1965. F.v1. 2,3. Woman with taimia and warrior at toinb. 


39, Athens 1838. F. v. 57: Bos. O: Benndorf, Gr. und Sie. Vasenb. 
Pl. 18, 2: Riezler, Pl. 56. Youth with spear moving towards stele, and 
woman, 


39 bis. Petrograd 943. Woman with tray and woman with alabastron. 
40. Cabinet des Meédailles 504. F. vi. 2,5: Gaz. Arch. 1885, Pl. 31. 
Woman and man at tomb. 
J. Ὁ. BEAZLEY. 


36 Tt is with some hesitation that I include this vase in mv Hist. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

After this article was written, the Ashmolean Museum acquired at the 
Jekyll sale a small calyx-krater of the same type as Nos. 36, 36 bis, and 36) 
in my lst. The pictures, which Mr. Hogarth has kindly allowed me to 
reproduce. are by the Achilles master. 





Fic. 29.—CALyx-KRATER IN OxForD, INV. 1914. 730. (4). 


36 ter. Oxford inv. 1914, 730. Figs. 29-30. 
B. Woman. 


aA, Artemis and Apollo. 
Above, laurel: below A, stopped maeander in 3’s with black 


saltire-squares touching the bounding lines both above and below; below B, 
key. It will be seen that the woman on B belongs to the series figured 
on pp. 184-5. 


A small squat lekythos in Berlin is also by our master. 
34 bis. Berlin. Head of Selene. 


Below the picture, a red or white 
line. <A very shght work. 
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By the kindness of Mr. L. D. Caskey, I am able to publish a photograph 
of the Boston lekythos No. 28 in my lst (Fig. 31). It is worth while 
comparing the folds on the woman’s right thigh with the similar folds in 
Figs. 11 and 28. 


The Kleinias vase Naples 3175, mentioned on p. 195, is published in 
Costanzo Angelini, Vasi dipinti del Museo Vivenzio, Pl. 9; but badly. A 
hitherto unmentioned Kleinias vase 1s to be found in Adam Buck, Proposuls 
for publishing by subscription 100 engravings from paintings ow Greek 





Fic. 30,—CALYxX-KRATER IN OXFORD, INV. 1914. 730. (8). 


vases which have never been published, Pl. 3. The only known copy of 
these Proposals is in the library of the Greek and Roman department at 
the British Museum: it 15 cited by Reinach in his bibliography (Répertoire, 
2. p. 369). The vase was very likely a Nolan amphora, and the pictures are 
in the same style as Nos. 7a-7d in my list. 


76. Once coll. Samuel Rogers. Adam Buck, Pl. 3. 4. Woman running 
with oinochoe and phiale: KAINIAC KAAQC. B. Woman standing 1. 
r, arm extended. 

Two Nolan amphorae with ridged handles by the same imitator of the 
Achilles master are in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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20u. New York inv. 12. 236. 3. A. Eos and Tithonos. 2B. Youth 
with stick, standing r. 

206. New York τὴν. 12. 236. 1. A. Woman with oimochoe, and 
Athene with phiale. 6. Youth with stick, standing r. 

Below .4 on each, 6 2’s saltire-squares; below B on each, key. 


Finally, four vases in American museums are to be added to the lst of 
white lekythoi given on pp. 220-222. 

41. New York iny. 08. 258. 16B. Youth with spear and woman at 
stele. 

49. New York. Seated youth (brown flesh), and woman. 

43. Boston inv, 08. 368. Woman with tray, and woman. 

44, Boston inv. 1440. 12: lent by Professor Richard Norton. Woman 
with tray, and woman. 

Nos. 41 and 43, like Nos. 23 and 40, have a key-pattern below the 
pictures: Nos. 42 and 44 the usual brown lhne only. Above the picture: 
41 and 42, 6 2’s with saltire-squares; “44, 6 3’s with saltire-squares; 43, 
stopt maeander in 3’s with saltire-syuares. 44 15 of ordinary size, the others 
are larger. 


J.D. B. 





LEUKAS-ITHAKA. 


Ir was in 1900 that Dr. Dorpfeld? first proclaimed, to the German 
Institute at Athens, that Leukas and not Thiaki was the Ithaka of Homer. 
In 1902 he read to the Archdologische Gesellschajt of Berlin a paper on the 
subject, which in 1903 was published in Wélunges Perrot. To this paper 
Wilamowitz gave a scathing and even contemptuous reply in 1903, and 
Dorpfeld rejoined in his Leukus, 1905, which also contains his original 
essay. Since then the controversy has raged without intermission, but it 
has been almost confined to Germany. This country has ποῦ so far contri- 
buted any comprehensive paper on the subject,” and it would not be easy, 
so many are the matters that the dispute embraces, and so warm and 
minute has the discussion become, to prepare a statement with less than a 
considerable volume at one’s disposal. I therefore propose to confine myself 
here to one of the points in the controversy, and I select that which the 
Leukadists, as they are called for short, regard as supplying the best 
evidence in their favour, and which is consequently noticed in nearly all 
papers and treatises on the subject. This includes the incident of the 
return voyage of Telemachus from Pylos to Ithaka, his escape from the 
ambush laid for him by the Wooers at the island Homer calls Asteris, and 
the identification of that island on the modern map. 

A sketch map aecompanies, on which, to avoid confusion, the localities 
are described, for reference in this paper, by their modern names. At the 
end will be found set out the passages of the Odyssey on which a decision 
of the points at issue must be based. 

The Leukadists affirm that Asteris is to be found in the island of 
Arkoudi, believed by some to be the Krokvleia of B 633, which lies, or 
can be said to lie, between the N. coast of Thiaki and the S. of Leukas. 
The Ithakists contend that Asteris is the rock Daskalio near the E. coast 
of Cefalonia, in the strait between that island and Thiaki, and opposite 
the bay, still preserving the name of Polis, on or near which they place the 
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? Draheim had really anticipated him, in a 2 See a short Bibliographical Nute at the end 
review of Jebb’s Homer in IV, kl. Ph. 1894, οἵ this paper. 
63 ff. 
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capital of Ithaka according to the Odyssey. Croiset seems to receive no 
support for his suggestion (Légende primitive εἶ Ulysse, 20) of Atoko, W. of 
the N. coast of Thiaki, though Goessler (B. ph. W. 1912, 355), in condemning 
it because too large, forgets that the objection applies to his own Arkoudh, 
which is about the same size as Atoko. Mr. Samuel Butler, who thinks 
(note, in his Translation of the Odyssey, to « 26) Nausikaa conceived 
Telemachus’ voyage as from Pylos to Trapani, does not appear tu deal with 
the position of Asteris. 






C Glarenza 
Montaguen 
FROCHS 





Pylos 


The evidence for identification groups itself about certain points, the 
first of which is, where were the νῆσοι Goat (or Qoai) of ο 299 ? 

Early in o Athené directs Telemachus to return home. She warns him 
that the Wooers have laid an ambush at Asteris; therefore he is to sail by 
night, to keep away from the islands (ἑκὰς νήσων), and to land on the 
nearest shore (πρώτη axtn) of Ithaka. She does not mention the νῆσοι 
Goat; the poet does so when describing the ship's run. If we accept 
Dr. Monro’s rearrangement of o 295-300, Telemachus sails at sunset and 
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heads for Phea, passes ‘ Krounoi and Chalkis,’ ὁ coasts along Elis, and then,— 
ἔνθεν δ᾽ αὖ νήσοισιν ἐπιπροέηκε θοῆσιν, o 299. Which islands are meant / 

Some think, Leukadists and Ithakists alike, that θοὸς is simply to be 
taken as ‘swift, νῆσοι Poa: being islands that glide swiftly by as a vessel 
passes them. So, for instance, Merry, Pierron, and Grodschl. Goessler gives 
sich bewegend or even hellleuchtend. Monro and Hayman, on the other 
hand, refuse to regard the rendering seriously, and surely ‘he steered his 
course for the swiftly gliding islands’ is an absurdity.* And of course this 
interpretation does not help us to identify the islands. 

Dr. Monro, in his note on o 299 f., written in or before 1901, and so 
unte liten, motan, finds it ‘on the whole likely’ that the islands are the 
three always associated with the Homeric Ithaka, viz. Δουλίχιόν τε Σάμη Te 
καὶ ὑλήεσσα Ζάκυνθος, t.e. in his view, Dulichium (wherever it may be), 
Cefalonia, and Zanté. But he frankly ‘leaves θοῇσιν unexplained, and the 
usual interpretation, ‘which has satisfied many scholars’ (that the νῆσοι 
Goai are the Echinades), practically undiscussed. Nor does he explain which 
islands Athené means Telemachus to ‘keep his ship away from.’ If, after 
leaving the shores of the Peloponnesus, Telemachus makes at once for the 
big islands to the N.W., there are no islands for him to avoid. 

The Leukadists identify the νῆσοι θοαί with the Montague Rocks, 
following Bérard (Les Phéniciens et VOd yssée, 1. 138 ff.), who describes them 
from the Lmstructions Nautiques, and with the help of an extract from the 
chart, as a line of rocks, about a mile im length, covered in these days with 
water to a depth of about thirteen to thirty feet, and lying a little to the N. 
of W. of the middle point of the coast between C. Glarenza and C. Trenito.® 
And Telemachus’ fear, expressed ὁ 300, (he made for the νῆσοι Poa) 
ὁρμαίνων 7 κεν θάνατον φύγοι ἦ Kev ἁλώῃ, is that he may stick (rester pris) 
on these rocks. But all this is extremely doubtful.° First, the interpreta- 
tion of ἁλώῃ is new and against all authority. And see € 183 f Secondly, 
if these rocks, ‘ presumably visible in ancient times’ (Dorpfeld, Zeudus, p. v., 
followed by Goessler), were a danger to mariners, why should Telemachus not 
rather steer clear of them? Thirdly, Telemachns has been coasting along 
Elis from the 5. The first three words of 0 299, ἔνθεν δ᾽ αὖ νήσοισιν 
ἐπιπροέηκε θοῇσιν, evidently mean that now comes a change; he leaves the 
coast. But by this time he must be past C. Trenito and some way up to C. 
Glarenza. That 15, he is at or nearly abreast of the Montague Rocks, 
What then is the sense of ο 299? Why should Telemachus strike away to 
the W. in the direction of the serocks? For what, Michael asks (Heimat des 
Odysseus, 31), do they serve as a Richtungspunkt? Déorpfeld says, Le., 


ὁ Small streams S. ofthe Alpheus (Sikes and «. Phdaken, 60, as 37°54’ N., and 21° E. 


Allen on Hym. Ap. 425). 6 The Rocks are accepted by Mr. Agar, 

4 The interpretation might be justified if Homerica, 266, admitting θυός = ‘sharp,’ 
θοός were a standing epithcton ornans of νῆσος. ‘pointed.’ But Telemachus’ fear, he insists, 
But common as νῆσος is, the combination does is not of shipwreck, as Bérard thinks, but of 
not recur. capture by the Wooers., 


5 Exact position given by Gruhn, Ayklopen 
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they are admirably suited as a point to be made for bya ship from Pylos " 
going outside, ve. to the W. of, Cefalonia, as he formerly thought was 
Telemachus’ course to Leukas. But he no longer believes that, and so the 
making for the rocks is meaningless. Fourthly, if the poet means the 
Montague Rocks, he has described the commencement of the voyage and left 
all the rest out. We must also assume with Dorpfeld that the rocks were in 
those days above water, 1.0, that they have since sunk or that the sea has 
since risen. These are possibilities which both sides admit. The region is 
Erdbebenland, one im which earthquakes are not uncommon. In Zanté 
‘earthquakes are frequent and at times disastrous’ (H’ncyel. Brit. 8.0.). But 
I need not quote authorities on a pomt which is generally admitted,’ or 
regarding the possibility of erosion. Even accepting these rocks as a then 
visible obstruction to navigation, Telemachus’ heading for them is 
unintelligible. 

The Ithakists’ view is as old as Strabo. It makes the νῆσοι Θοαί the 
Echinades, off the mouth of the Achelous. Telemachus, if he returned the 
way he had come, would, when leaving the Peloponnesian coast, shape his 
course for the 5.k. end of Cefalonia and sail up its Εἰ. coast and along the 
strait to Polis. But warned by Athené he keeps away from Cefalonia, makes 
what Paulatos calls a λοξοδρόμησις, heads for the Echinades and, as he is 
nearing them, cuts across to the 8. end of Thiaki mentioned by Athené as 
πρώτην ἀκτὴν ᾿Ιθάκης, where he lands in the bay of 5. Andrea unobserved 
by the Wooers, who are cruising in the strait. 

' The difficulties here are first, that Athené says nothing about the 
Kchinades ; but that 1s not a great matter. Next, the run across from them 
to Thiaki is not described, but that is a much smaller omission than has, as 
we have seen, to be assumed in the case of the Montague Rocks. Thirdly, 
the Leukadists contest the identification with the Echinades. In the 
Cutalogue, B 625, these are not called νῆσοι Θοαί but ᾿Εχῖναι. That is in 
the description of the realm of Meges, who rules the men ἐκ Δουλεχίοιο᾽ Εχινάων 
θ᾽ ἱεράων, νήσων at ναίουσι πέρην ἁλὸς ᾿ἬἪλιδος ἄντα, But where is 
Dulichium ἐ That has always been ἃ crux. It has been found in Dolicha, 
now Makri, an island off the mouth of the Achclous: in an island, now part 
of the mainland, E. of Makri; in Meganisi, E. of Leukas; in Cefalonia; in 
the W. part of Cefalonia: in Leukas; it has even been said to be now at the 
bottom of the sea. Cefalonia and Leukas are decidedly the favourites, and 
opinion 15 about equally divided between them. I hazard the suggestion 
that Leukas will prevail eventually. In that case, if the Catalogue means 





τ But see von Marées in δ᾽, J00. f. ἃ, kl. Alt. in OR. xii. 304, and apparently by Kuuklis 


Xvi. 236. 

> For recent statements see Mr. Allen in 
J.H.S. xxx, 304 1f and Sturmer in B. ph. WW. 
1913, 1660f. The former refers to Bunbury, 
Hist. of Anct. Geogy. i. 69f, and Vollgratf, 
av. Jbb. f. ὦ. kl. Altert. xix. 627 ff The 
sugzestion had also been made by Prof. Warr 


in W. kl. Ph. 1894, 697 ff. Mr. Thompson, 
in Liverpool Annals iv. 133, seems to approve. 
Dérpfeld appears to make Dulichium part of 
the kingdom of Odysseus, which would involve 
a discrepancy between the two epics. I have 
seen this view contested, and can find no 
warrant for it in the Odyssey. Ferrabino, Le 
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to give Meges a continuous realm—as Mr. Allen, l.c. 306, seems to under- 
stand—the Echinae must include the islands between Leukas and the 
Achelous, and the νῆσοι Θοαί would be the group of rocky islets, certainly 
‘pointed ’ in form, at the extreme 8S. of the line, and looking towards Elis. 
This is a possible and satisfactory explanation of the difference in nomen- 
clature. In the Cutalogue the poets describing the long line; he is the 
Geographer for the nonce. In the Odyssey he merely mentions the southern 
end which he requires for his story. 

But there is positive ground for this identification. Strabo accepted it, 
and has been followed by many authorities,? as Monro admits. He wrote 
(viii. 3. 26), θοὰς δὲ εἴρηκε tas ὀξείας: τῶν ᾿Εχινάδων δ᾽ εἰσὶν αὗται, πλησιά- 
ζουσαι τῇ ἀρχῇ τοῦ Κορινθιακοῦ κόλπου καὶ ταῖς ἐμβολαῖς τοῦ ᾿Αχελῴου. 
These islands have most of them become part of the mainland, but the old 
name survives in one of them, still an island and now ealled Oxia. But isthe 
equation θοός = ὀξύς correct? In other words, did θοός ever bear the 
meaning ‘pointed’? For a full discussion Lang refers to Oberhummer’s 
Akarnanien, and all the Homeric material is collected by Buttmann in a 
lengthy discussion in his Lexrilugus, s.v. @oos. The chief piece of evidence is 
ἐθόωσα, ε 327, which certainly means ‘I pointed, ‘made sharp, and shews 
that θοός once had the meaning ‘ pointed.’ When it ceased to have that 
meaning, the islands would cease to be called by it and become ’O€e/Zau. 
Lang says they can be seen ata great distance, and, again quoting Ober- 
hummer, that they are in these days a guiding point for navigators. And 
certainly they are ‘pointed.’ A drawing at p. 102 of Mure’s Journal of « 
Tour in Greece leaves no doubt about the appropriateness of the epithet. 
Hayman compares the ‘ Needles.’ 

In addition to the above it seems only necessary to say this, that 
for all those who are satisfied that the νῆσοι Goai are not Cefalonia and 
Thiaki, and not the Montague Rocks, the matter 1s reaily settled. What 
other islands have ever been said to be, or can be, the νῆσοι Goai? I 
think judgment on this point must undoubtedly be given against the 
Leukadists. 

The next question is this. In two places in the Odyssey, 6 672 and 
o 29, Asteris is said to he ἐν πορθμῷ (in ὃ 845, μεσσηγὺς) ᾿Ιθάκης τε 
Σάμοιό Te παιπαλοέσσης. Does this location better suit Arkoudi, between 
Thiaki and Leukas (Dorpfeld’s Samé and Ithaka), or Asteris between Thiaki 
and Cefalonia (the Ithaka and Samé of the Ithakists) ? 

A decision depends on what we understand by πορθμός, aud the 
Leukadists, as Goessler in W. Al. Ph. 1906, 57ff., affirm that the word is 
just as applicable to the JJeerenge between Leukas and Thiaki as to that 
between Cefalonia and Thiaki. That can hardly be admitted. The former 








Interpolazioni nel Catulego Omerico (Attid. KR.  Athaka question, von Lilienstern, Ueber dus 

dvcad. d. Seienze d. Torino, xlvii.) makes the homerisehe Ithaka, 1832, and more recently 

same assertion. Gustav Lang, Untersuchungen sur Geographie 
9 For instance, among the old writers on the der Odyssec, 40 f, 
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might be described, loosely, as a strait ;1° the latter is an indubitable strait, 
and strait is the term to use of it. A glance at the map suffices. And indeed 
the Leukadists have felt the difficulty. I refer to Goessler, Lewhus-Ithaka, 
50, quoting Gallina, and to Csengeri in W. Al. Ph. 1909, 318. Gallina says 
πορθμός is synonymical with πόρος, ‘which does not always mean “ ford” 
or “strait,” but also in general “path” or “way” by water or by Jand,’ 
and Goessler that “πορθμός, connected with πόρος,  259-—“path over the 
sea,” means “water-way,” not “strait.”’ So that G. Lad, after setting out 
and illustrating the uses of πορθμός and quoting the statements of his 
opponents, asks im despair, ‘what then in all the world is the Greek for 
“strait” ?’ Goessler in reply (W. kl. Ph. 1906, 93) can only repeat that his 
Meerenge is as good as Lang’s. That does not appear to be so, and here 
again the Ithakists must be allowed to have scored a point. 

Next, the Homeric Asteris is μέσσῃ adi. The phrase might seem to 
suit Arkoudi better, as Daskalio is much nearer to Cefalonia than to Thiaki, 
while Arkoudi is more in the open sea. But μέσσος is often used in an 
indefinite way and the point has not been pressed. Asteris is also ov 
μεγάλη, and again the phrase is not enlightening, unless, as some Ithakists 
suggest, there is litotes and the phrase means ‘very smail.’ In that case 
it is much better of Daskalio, which 1s about 240 yards long (von Marées), 
than of Arkoudi, which 15 fully two miles in length.' And Asteris 15 
πετρήεσσα or ‘rocky, and that applies perfectly to Daskalio, but not to 
Arkoudi, which Paulatos describes as γαιώδης and not πετρώδης, and which 
has pasturage in places. 

So far the description favours Daskalio, but the rest of 1t—Apéves δ᾽ 
ἔνε ναύλοχοι αὐτῇ apdidvpor—raises much difficulty. The Leukadists 
point with triumph to ‘twin havens’ in Arkoudi, and photographs of these 
are given by Goessler and Seymour (Life in the Homeric Age). This 15 
perhaps the best piece of evidence in favour of Leukas. Bérard in fact 
declares (op. cit. 1. 483) that it is the ‘one solid argument’ in Déorpfeld’s 
whole Leukas-Ithaka case. 

The meaning of the words has first to be determined. vavAoyos has 
not attracted the attention of the commentators or the disputants. It is 
generally accepted as = ‘suitable for the accommodation of a ship’ or 
‘affording a safe anchorage’ (L. and S.), as in its only other Homeric 
occurrence, « 141. Thomopoulos, Dus homerische Ithuku, 15, gives ‘suitable 
for lying in wait in, that is, for a proceeding that must have been common 
in Homeric times. The rendering is supported by ναυλοχέω in later Greek, 
and by the eight occurrences of λόχος and λοχάω in the references to the 
Wooers’ plot. Bat the point must be left open, and it is doubtful if the 








10 Manatt (Aegean Days, 384) givesits width two churches, a reservoir and ἃ tower. 
as 18 miles, which is too great—Arkoudi Probably, as Mr. Wace tells me, there had been 
really seems not to be in a strait at all. If it a monastery there or some such religious 
were 5 miles further W., it might be so institution, whence, as in other similar cases, 


described. the name, corrupted from Διδασκαλεῖον. 
31 There is room on Daskalio forthe ruins of 
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Ithakists could derive much benefit from the interpretation, even if they 
could establish it. 

The words λεμένες ἀμφίδυμοι are more important and are variously 
translated,—‘ havens with double entrance, ‘a haven with a double entrance,’ 
or stmply ‘a double haven’ or ‘two havens.’ Consulting some eighteen 
commentaries and lexica, I find a decided preponderance in favour of the 
last.2 The word ἀμφίέδυμοι is treated as the equivalent of déédupor, and the 
presence of ἀμφί is taken by four editors as meaning that the two havens 
were on opposite sides of the island. This would be against the Leukadists 
as is also the possible interpretation given by Seymour, op. cit. 72, ‘“ with a 
double entrance,’ like Sphacteria” But it cannot be denied that the 
meaning may be only ‘twin havens’ or ‘a pair of havens,’ and that the pair 
found in Arkoudi may correspond to what the pcet had in his mind. 

One thing is certain, the Ithakists cannot shew a real λιμήν on Daskalio 
at the present day, and some of them in consequence abandon the islet. 
Bérard (up. οὐ, τ. 492) finds a double bréche or indentation in the rocky 
shore, and it may be the remains of a double λιμήν. And see Paulatos, 
ἡ πατρὶς τοῦ ‘Odvacéws, 123, and Vollgraff, (7c. 621, both of whom speak 
from personal observation. The Ithakists here in fact have recourse to 
the possible changes that the sea, the atmosphere and earthquakes may 
have wrought in 3000 years.4 These must, as stated above, be borne in 
mind, especially as Daskalio 15 formed of a calcareous rock, and the great 
erosion which Heligoland has suffered is brought in evidence (Lang, op. cit. 
46, replied to by Goessler, W. Al. Ph. 1906, 95). Part of Daskalio may have 
been destroyed, or much of its shore may have been worn away by wind and 
tide. But it is only a possibility. The fact remains that to-day, as in 
Strabo’s time, Daskalio offers οὐδ᾽ ἀγκυροβόλιον εὐφυές. 

At Arkoudi the Leukadists have found and photographed the twin 
havens. These must have been hard to find, for Professor Manly, Zthace 
or Leukus, 36, declares there was nothing of the sort on the island, and 
he accompanied Dorpfeld on a visit to it (Gréschl, Dérpfelds Leuhkus- 
Ithaka Hypothese, 26).  Paulatos says the same. But there are the 
photographs: But do these exhibit two real ‘havens’? <A short strip of 
land, called by Dorpfeld a ‘natural mole, runs out to a knoll called an islet 
and has a bay on either side. The bay to the left can hardly be so called, 
tor the shore seems to stretch away in a straight line. If these are ‘havens, 
then sandy shores on either side of any jutting spit of land may be so 
designated. Paulatos sees only a διπλῆ ἐγκόλπωσις, and Michael only 
‘landing-places. They are said to be on the S.E. of the island, and are no 


ἘΞ ἀκταὶ ἀμφίδυμοι, in Aryonautica, A939Ff., 14 But there does not seem to have been 


iy rendered by Mr. Seaton, ‘(and the isthmus 
has) double shores.” Thomopoulos’ explanation 
based on Apoll. Rhodius’ words seems untenable 
(op. cit. 17 f.) 

13 See the photographs he gives, and the 
frontispiece to G. Lang’s work. 


great change between Strabo’s days and now. 

19 A particularly Aard variety, von Marées 
says! The discrepancies as to such matters 
are, as Rothe has observed, a remarkable 
feature of this controversy. 
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doubt protected from northerly winds, but they appear to be open to wind 
and wave from the S. It would be a poor swell that this ‘mole’ would be a 
protection against. But at least the Leukadists can say they are much 
better than anything that Daskalio can shew. Professor Manatt accepts 
them, though he is not, I gather, a Leukadist (op. ect. 384 and 358 n.).! 

Besides, however, the possibility of change between Homer and Strabo, 
and another consideration which will be noticed presently, the Ithakists can 
supply one other identifymg mark. In Strabo’s time Daskalio was still 
known as Asteria. That is at least as good evidence as the havens of 
Arkondi, though Gustav Lang, when he sees the name Asteris,” Sternchen, 
change to Asteria, sterndhnliche, as the spits of rock which gave the former 
name disappeared under the onslaughts of natural influences, seems to yield 
to that weakness for pushing arguments to an extreme length which is 
characteristic of this Leukas question. 

The view of that patient investigator, Bérard, remains to be stated. 
There is a double haven at Phiscardi, on the coast of Cefalonia, some two 
miles N. of Daskalio. He takes these as the Twin Havens, comparing the 
Καλοὶ Λιμένες known elsewhere. He points out, though he does not, as 
some have asserted, adopt the resource, that, if we read ἔπε for ἔνε in 6 846, 
there is no difficulty. ‘There is an island Asteris, with twin havens hard 
by. But he prefers to rely on erosion for the disappearance of the havens 
from Daskalio itself, and to find the ἄκριας ἠνεμοέσσας, along which the 
Wooers set their watch (a 365) while waiting for Telemachus, on the mainland 
of Cefalonia. And that is no improbable suggestion, for, as others have 
observed, it is difficult to believe that the poet conceived of ‘windy heights’ 
in a very small island. ἠπείρου in 7 367 may possibly point in the same 
direction. The uses of the word are discussed by La Roche, Ithaka, 489. 

This leads to a further consideration which is insisted on strongly by 
the Ithakists, and freely admitted by the more moderate among their 
opponents, as Cauer, Grundfragen,? 255, and Reissinger, quoted by Michael, 
up. ct. 14,—that the poet must be allowed some (Cauer says ‘ full’) freedom 
with the scenes he requires for his stories, even though, as the poems 
nbundantly shew, he had considerable local knowledge. There are two 
extreme views on this point. One is that certain places, as this islet of 
\steris, existed only in the poet’s imagination, that they are, as the Germans 








1° This paragraph was written before I had 


seen Professor Manly’s paper. I now add the 
following extract from it, p. 36, opposite which 
will be found a photograph of the double 
harbour. ‘An examination of the coast line 
under the guidance of Dr. Dorpfeld showed, 
however, no such harbour. The eastern shore 
of the island, where the double harbour is said 
to lie, is practically a straight line from which 
a rocky stip, a few yards wide and four to six 
feet high, extends at right angles to the shore 
to a distance of about seventy-five yards. The 


surface of this rocky strip shows, as may be 
seen from the accompanying cut, that the 
water dashes over it readily, so that the whole 
shore is entirely unprotected and cannot be 
said to have any harbour at all.’ 

ἡ Paulatos, op. cit. 122, explains the name 
from the sparkling of the stone—dfxny ἀστέρος 
μαρμαίρει ἐν τῇ κνανῇ θαλάσσῃ. 

15. The places mentioned in the Wanderings 
of Odysseus, commonly included in the ‘Outer 
Geography’ of the Odyssey, ave not here in 
question, Lut only the Sehaupldtze of the epics. 
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put it, rein erdichtet 15. the other, represented by Dorpfeld above everybody, 
that Homer’s descriptions are accurate representations of then existing facts, 
and that we can, by careful enquiry, recover every feature which he mentions. 
Both are, one might almost say by general consent, erroneous. The truth 
seems to lie between them. Homer knew the ground on which the action of 
each poem took place, but that is not to say that he knew it with fulness 
and exactitude, or that he did not at times, for the purposes of his story, take 
a certain amount of liberty with it. Dirpfeld knows as well as any one how 
true this is of Troyland ; yet he will not contend that we can identify every 
Homeric point in that region, though those which elude us seem to become 
fewer year by year. But in the Ionian islands he insists, as Gruhn says, on 
‘every pebble,’ and Cauer, l.c., describes this initial assumption as a cardinal 
error in the great archaeologist’s investigation.» Cauer’s demand _ for full 
freedom for a poet is reasonable.24_ Mr. Gladstone reminded us long ago (on 
the ‘Dominions of Odysseus’, Muemillan’s Mug. xxxvi.) that ‘Homer had no 
map. He had his eye, and he had the reports of others; and out of these 
he had to construct a map in his own brain.” That map cannot have been 
perfect. His fancy had to complete it, and his story prescribed what have 
been called ‘accidental details.’ 

This being granted, Bérard perhaps points the way to a satisfactory 
solution for Asteris. We have in Daskalio a rocky islet that has much 
correspondence in its nature and position with Homer’s description, and, as 
we shall see, admirably suited for the poetical purposes for which the poet 
uses Asteris. It had, one may concede for the moment, no haven. The 
poet wants one. Near by on the mainland are the Twin Havens, of which 
he has doubtless heard. He transfers them, and even perhaps ‘ windy 
heights’ for scouts to look out from, from the mainland to his small rock. 
Is the assumption that he altered things as he found them to this extent 
tor his story a violent one? Petimusque dumusque vicissiin, Let not 
Leukadists object. It seems trivial compared with some of their expedients, 
—as the voyage W. of Cefalonia, the submergence of the Montague Rocks, 
or the interpretation of éxas or πολυβενθής. This latter word, in its 
accepted signification of valde profundius, suits the bay at Polis, but not 
that of Vlcho. Therefore it must be rendered ety tief sich cas Laid 
erstreckender Hafen! 

There remains to be considered the comparative suitability, in regard 
to position—which, as Vollgratf observes, Uc. 621, is much more important 
than mere local character—of Daskalio and Arkoudi respectively for the 
ambush described, and this involves the question of the return vovage of 





19 Herkenrath, who is not a partisan, finds Zeégendein WW. ki. Ph. 1912, 1081 ff. 


in the later name Asteria sufficient ground for “l La Roche (oy. cit. 488) recalls the familiar 
holding that Asteris is not an invention lines of Horace, 
(B. ph. W. 1910, 1270). pictoribus aligue poelts 


~~ Durpfeld’s full confession of faith on the  quidlibet uudendi semper fuit acque potestas. 
subject of the verity and actuality of all in = sctmus, ef hune veniam petiunusgue dainusque 
Homer will be found in his review of Croiset’s vieissim. 
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Telemachus. As regards suitability, honours seem to be even. If Telemachus 
returned to Skydhi, as Dérpfeld alleges, Arkoudi is well placed, though, as 
Paulatos notes, it is unnecessarily far from the capital at Nidri. There is 
a small island, Theleia, much nearer home, lying between Leukas and 
Meganisi. But the Ithakists have equally good ground for approving the 
situation of Daskalio. It is opposite Polis and only some two miles from it. 
It commands the strait, and, low as it is, one can see over the sea to the 
S. as far as the Peloponnesus (Bérard, op. cit. nu. 493). The objection taken 
by the Leukadists, and one which they will apparently never give up, 1s 
that Telemachus might land, as he actually does, at the S. end of Thiak. 
See eg. Goessler, op. cit. 50, von Marées, Lc. 237, and even Seymour, 
up. cit. 71. The objection seems futile. The Wooers did not know οἵ 
Athené’s warning, and would assume as a matter of course that Telemachus 
would return to Polis the way he left 1.” 

As regards the return journey and the injunction that governed it, 
ἑκὰς νήσων ἀπέχειν evepyéa νῆα, we have seen how the Ithakists conceive 
it. On the other side I need only state Dérpfeld’s case as he propounded it 
and has since changed it. First, he maintained that Telemachus sought the 
high sea to the West of Cefalonia and landed in Vasiliki bay in the S. of 
Leukas. But the objections were so formidable that he gave Telemachus’ 
course a new direction, éxas being made a veritable ‘portmanteau word’ 
into which was packed the complicated meaning, zwischen den Inseln 
durch, aber fern von thnen. But this was just as bad,‘ as Reissinger appears 
to admit (Grdschl, op. cit. 27 f.). We are now to suppose (see the Zusatz 
in Dorpfeld’s Leukas, 16) that Telemachus proceeds up the strait past 
Asteris to Leukas, where he lands in the bay of Skydhi> What then is the 
meaning of the warning? Telemachus, in this view, not only cannot get 
any good from keeping away from the coast of Thiaki on one side and that 
of Cefalonia on the other, but, more and worse than that, his course takes 
him close to the ambush at Arkoudi. 

But in fact further discussion of the return journey is unnecessary, for 








“ Apparently Tiglia on the chart in Bérard, 
ii. 419. 


incidents of Telemachus’ trip, and the de- 
parture of Hermes in w, according to the 


Ὁ The vexed question of the site of the 
capital on Thiaki cannot be discussed here, but 
my impression is that opinion preponderates in 
favour of Polis. Among the old papers on the 
Ithacan question Mr. Gladstone's is still good. 
Among the moderns, von Marées is against 
Polis, and Vollgraff’s paper, which I have 
quoted more than once, is in reply to him. 
See also Bérard, and Mr. Allen in J. HS. xxx, 
304. But there isno want of literature on the 
subject. The name Polis looks like a survival, 
and the depth of water in the bay corresponds 
to the Homeric πολυβενθής. With Polis there 
is little difficulty in gettiny a satisfactory 
conception of the events in Ithaka, the 


narrative of the Odyssey. It may at least be 
said that there are fewer difficulties with Polis 
than with any other site. 

24 So bad that Goessler (op. cit. 52) seems 
disposed to adhere to the first interpretation of 
ἑκὰς νήσων, Which he declares to be not only 
grammatically accurate but also sachlich ποί- 
wendig. 

* Chosen because apparently Dorpfeld fixes 
on Eugiros, near Skydhi, for the dwelling-place 
of Evmaeus. Hennings, however (B. ph. IV. 
1908, 620), denies that the swine could get 
shelter from the North wind (ξ 533) at Evgiros, 
They could in the site for the steading and 
Κόρακος πέτρη N. of S, Andrea. 
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Dorpfeld now holds that the opening passage of o is a late insertion. As he 
had himself objected to the excision of lines by other authorities, he was 
naturally blamed for resorting to the same plan himself. His reply to that 
is in W.Al. Ph. 1905, 1842, and is to the effect that ie did not excise 
the lines: he only accepts the athetesis of others made on philological 
grounds. But the receiver in such a case is surely as responsible as the 
original depredator, and to those who «lo not admit the spuriousness of 
the passage this part of Dorpfeld’s case seems to fail entirely. I cannot of 
course discuss the grounds on which the critics (see Ameis-Hentze’s 
Anuheny) mangle the lines in question, no two of them agreeing as to the 
spurious parts. They are really excellent specimens of the stuff that the 
Homeric criticism of the nineteenth century was made of. They will be 
found in Kammer, Ainheit der Odyssee, 622 { It is enough to say that 
Monro and Hayman and other editors do not consider them worth noticing, 
that Blass’ manipulation of the passage leaves Athené’s instructions intact, 
and that, if any one be curious to see how the reasons appear in the 
light of common sense, he will find a full reply in Barwinkel’s Zur Od yssee, 
23 ff. Dérpfeld promised to support the athetesis by a Tugesplun of the 
Odyssey, but 1 am not aware that this has ever appeared. The discovery 
that Theoclvmenus was Athené was also to help the Dorpfeldian view, but 
nothing more has been heard of it. 

The result seems to be that in situation, character, and suitability for 
the ambush. Daskalio is at least as good a claimant as Arkoudi. As regards 
the νῆσοι Goat, the injunction to keep clear of the islands, and the course of 
the journey back to Ithaka, we get, on the supposition that Daskalio is 
Asteris, a clear and consistent view with a minimum of difficulty. We 
cannot say the same of Arkoudi. The balance of probability is thus against 
Dorpfeld’s position, and I think the same may be said of nearly every other 
branch of his case, and that he falls far short of the discharge of the onus 
which is on him.*° I venture here to state summarily the conclusions which 
[I have come to on some points after a somewhat close examination of the 
voluminous literature. On others the battle may be allowed to be drawn. 

1, That the Cutulogue of the Ships in the Iliad and the last book of 
the Odyssey are ‘late’ is assumed by Dérpteld, and described by Riiter as 
the Fundument von Dirpfelds Hypothese. It is really its fatal weakness. 
It used to be a commonplace of old Dissecting criticism that the Cutulogue 
is late, but Messrs. Allen, and Thompson and Wace (Prehistoric Thessuly, 
254 n.) and others are of a very different opinion. The Cutalogue reflects 
pre-Dorian conditions, and Dérpfeld admits that in it Ithuka is Thiaki. 








----ο ei ei ααππππππσ 


ἜΘ He has been subjected to merciless impresses one as establishing a point with 


criticism even in his own country, especially 
by Engel (Der Wohnsitz des Odysseus), who 
is not an armchair critic but speaks after 
visiting the islands. Strong as his exposure 
of Dorpfeld’s methods is, it must be admitted 
there is good foundation for it. Dorpfeld 


satisfaction to himself by giving some evidence 
for it and then insisting on it strongly as 
proved to demonstration. ‘I believe...... 
and I can prove it’ is a sort of final formula 
with him (Manatt, op. crt. 381, 383, 387). 
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It is the same with w. More than one defence of the genuineness of that 
book have appeared recently. I refer especially to those by Rothe and 
Belzner. See also three papers in Class. Philology, vii. and 1x. 

2. The ease with which Dorpfeld recovers all the Homeric land- 
marks in Leukas should not deceive us. Engel, who knows the ground, 
questions them all, op. cit. 4f But, apart from that, we must remember 
that all have been found in Thiaki, that Goekoop (U[thaque la Grande) has 
found thei all in Cefalonia, and that Mr. Samuel Butler found them all, in 
very convincing fashion, years ago at Trapani in Sicily! Omne solum 
fortt Ithaca est ; for hills and havens, and caves and cliffs and springs, and 
even Mycenaean remains are not rare in these islands. 

3. Dorpfeld has not proved *7 that Leukas was an island in Homerie days, 
and some refuse to believe that all the engineers and geologists the Kaiser 
may depute can ever prove it. Others, again, are satisfied that 16 does not 
matter whether it was so or not. Leukas could be regurded as an island, 
perhaps merely for the poet’s purpose, as Wilamowitz at once objected; or 
again, it might be regarded as part of the mainland. See Finsler, Humer, 
14, Cauer, op. cit. 242, Michael, op. cit. 12 f£ and Engel, op. cit. 31 ἢ 

4. Dérpfeld cannot prove that the settlement he has found at Nidri is 
Odysseus’ palace. The appeal to Hissarlik is nugatory; in that case there 
was good reason alzunde for believing that Priam’s fortress had once existed 
in the very locality. In the present case there is reason for believing on the 
Homeric text that Odysseus was not housed in a Mycenaean keep, but rather 
in a building that would not leave much sign after 3000 years. Mycenaean 
remains may prove too much. Goekoop is confident that Kavvadias will 
find Odysseus’ palace in Cefalonia, and that he will live to hear ‘ the φόρμιγξ 
of Phemios played in the Megaron.’ The remains in Leukas have yet to be 
dated and co-ordinated with others. The descriptions of them are various — 
prehistoric, Achaean, Mycenaean, Achaean-Mycenaean, mid-European. Sec 
Prof. Myres’ remarks in The Year’s Work, 1906, 6 ἢ, and 1907, 30, and 
Mr. Thompson, lc. 138 and ἢ. And cf. Seymour, up. cit. 76, Sitzler, Aesth. 
Kommentar ?, 176, Engel, op. cit. 13 f. and 40 ff, and Dorpfeld in JV. Al. Ph. 
1909, 1185 ff and 1912, 1081 ff, and his Vverter Brief. Hennings, in 
B. ph. W. 1908, 619 f., objects strongly to Nidri as the site of Odysseus’ 
palace. The ground has been described as low-lying and even swampy. 

5. Dorpfeld believes, and tells it als ob er dubei gewesen wire (Engel), 
that the Dorians came into the then Ithaka, drove its inhabitants into 
Thiaki,® and called the then Ithaka Leukas. It is a mere suggestion, and 
there 1s nothing in the tradition to support it. Seymour, who seems to 
approve, can cite no evidence. Sitzler, op. cit. 175, considers it most unlikely, 





“ The discussion has become very involved, was extremely premature. 
and many authorities might be quoted pro and “8 Rothe (Die Odyssee als Dichtung, 335) 
con. J note that Vollgratf (1.6. 617n.) is not thinks it strange the outcasts did not go further 
convinced. The statement in J.H.S. xxvii. on, as to the richer and more distant Zante. 
Procgs. xlili. that it had been shewn cuvaclu- They remained just on the other side of the 
sively that Leukas was an island in 1000 B.c., ‘strait’ from the Dorian fiends. 
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See also Rothe, op. cit. 317, Engel, op. ert. 8 f. and 11, Groschl, op. eit. 39, 
Athenaeum, No. 4087, 241. ete. 

6. The famous passage, ὁ 21 ff, will probably never be satisfactorily 
interpreted in every particular as it stands. But one thing is taken as 
certain by many authorities, that the first word in the sentence, ἀμφὶ δὲ 
νῆσοι πολλαὶ ναιετάουσι, cannot be applied to Leukas, which has not a 
single island either to W. or N. 

7. I cannot ascertain that it ever occurred to any one before the days of 
Leukas-Ithaka to take the line, which occurs four times in the Odyssey, and 
is addressed to new arrivals in the Homeric Ithaka, ov μὲν yap τί σε πεζὸν 
ὀίομαι ἐνθάδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι, as anything but a small joke.” See the commentaries. 
The reviewer in the Athenaewm, Le., refuses to take seriously the argument 
Doérpfeld bases on the line. So Miller in Preuss. Jahrbb. exvu. 304. When 
he, Dérpfeld, goes on to say that the Watz is not appropriate at the ‘ solemn 
moment’ when Odysseus is recognised by his son, he seems to forget the 
freedom with which Homeric formulae are at times employed. 

8. The positive evidence from the epithets which Homer gives to his 
Ithaka is on the whole against the new theory. Especially, the descriptions 
οὐδ᾽ εὐρεῖα, v 243, and οὐχ ἱππήλατος .... περὶ πασέων, ὃ 607 f., are much 
less appropriate of Leukas. Engel affirms that there are 30 sq. km. of 
pasture on it. If that be so, one wonders that Odysseus, its lord, should ever 
have sent his herds to the mainland. See Hennings in B. ph. W. 1908, 618, 
Rothe, op. eit. 328 ἢ, Engel, op. cit. 23 and 30 f, and Dorpfeld, W. Al. Ph. 
1909, 1186. 

There is also, as first pointed out by Wilamowitz, strong negative 
evidence in this, that Homer does not refer by epithet or otherwise to what 
is described as a most imposing feature of Leukadian scenery, the white 
cliffs which are said to rise from the sea to a height in places of 300 m. or 
over 900 feet. A photograph of these great grey walls in the vicinity of 
C. Dukato may be seen opposite p. 48 of Weber's Jm Banne Homers. 

9. The Δευκὰς Πέτρη of ὦ 11, now generally identified with C. Dukato, 
cannot be inside Homer’s Ithaka. Hermes, with the souls of the Wooers 
under his wing, leaves Odysseus’ abode for the ζόφος. Be that due W. or 
N.W., the god, starting from Nidri, would not go first S.W. to the cape. The 
description suits Thiaki. From Polis, Hermes makes for the sea (Ὠκεανοῖο 
poat) and then passes the Πέτρη on his way to the Bevond. 

10. Homer in y 197 (and ef. w 244 and 347) represents the sun as 
rising to dwellers in his Ithaka from the streams of Ocean. That again is 
less appropriate of Leukas, lying W. of an enclosed bay, than of Thiaki with 
a much wider stretch of sea between it and the mainland. 

If there were any hope that Dérpfeld’s book on the whole subject, 
promised as far back as 1905, would add some additional arguments, one 
might well pause before coming to a final conclusion, but there seems to be 








Ὁ Paulatos quotes modern Greek equivalents. But Vollgratf, though he objects to Dorpfeld’s 
inference, does not admit a Hitz. 
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none. Dérpfeld has spoken frequently since he first propounded his 
hypothesis, but, apart from the local excavations and investigations into the 
Inselnatur of Leukas, there seems to be nothing new. Meantime the 
opposition gathers strength with every year, and now includes Rothe, Finsler, 
Vollgratf and Drerup. The Leukadists are certainly outnumbered. Cauer 
is nonplussed. Also Fragen tiber Fragen!  statt befriedigender Losung 
neue Ratsel! (op. ert. 255). He would believe, if he could, but Dérpfeld 
requires of his disciples a whole-hearted view of Homeric realities which to 
Cauer is impossible of acceptance. It is a view that must incline all who 
hold the Homeric Unitarian creed to pray for Dorpfeld’s full success, but the 
present position of the question does not warrant the hope that that prayer 
will be answered, and the controversy must apparently continue to be 
carried on. Of enquiries on the spot there have been plenty; Mr. 
Gladstone’s hope, in his last words on the old Ithakan dispute, has been ful- 
filled over and over again. But still there is no peace. Dr. Leaf, a convinced 
Leukadist, would lay us all under a lasting obligation if he could but be 
induced to give us an autopsy such as he has given us for Troyland. 


A. SHEWAN, 


NOTE. 


Partial bibliographies of Leukas-Ithaka will be found in Draheim’s Die Ithaku- 
Frage, Berlin, 1903, and Der yegeniiirtige Stand der Ithaka-Fraye (W. kl. Ph. 1906, 
1351 ff), in Class. Phil. vii. 210, and in Drerup’s Omero, 246n. Riiter in his Mit 
Dorpfeld nuch Leukas-Ithaka (Halberstadt, 1911) mentions many names, and Paulatos in 
his ΠΑΤΡῚΣ TOY ΟΔΥΣΣΕΩΣ seems to quote almost every work that has ever been 
published about Ithaka. Add to these the volumes of the W. kl. Ph. and B. ph. W. 
since 1900, and Rothe’s reports in the Jahresberichte des philologischen Veretns 1 Berlin 
for 1905-7, 1909-10, and 1912. 

The only discussions in English known to me are Professor Manly’s Ithitce ov Lencas, 
Missouri Studies, 1903, Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, 691f., Manatt, Aegean Days, 
376 ff., Leaf in Proceedings of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club, 1911, 21ff., J.H.S. xxvii. 
Procgs. xlii. ff., and xxx. 304 ff. (Mr. Allen on the Homeric Cutalogue), and Dr. Monro in 
CR. xix. 240f. Besides these notices, none of them very exhaustive, a few reviews have 
appeared, the only one of any importance being of Goessler’s work in the Athenaenm, Le. 


PASSAGES IN THE ODYSSEY. 


The Wooers plot against Telemachus, and Antinous asks for a ship, δ 670 ff.: 
ὄφρα μιν αὐτὸν ἰόντα λοχήσομαι ἠδὲ φυλάξω 
ἐν πορθμῷ ᾿Ιθάκης τε Σιίμοιό τε παιπαλοέσσης. 
A ship is got ready, 6778 ff. and sets out, 842 Ε΄: 
μνηστῆρες δ᾽ ἀναβάντες ἐπέπλεον ὑγρὰ κέλευθα, 
Τηλεμάχῳ φόνον αἰπὺν ἐνὶ φρεσὶν ὁρμαίνοντες- 
ἔστι δέ τις νῆσος μέσσῃ ἁλὶ πετρήεσσα, 
μεσσηγὺς ᾿Ιθάκης τε Σάμοιό τε παιπαλοέσσης, 
᾿Αστερίς, οὐ μεγάλη" λιμένες δ᾽ ἔνι ναύλοχοι αὐτῇ 
ἀμφίδυμοι-: τῇ τόν γε μένον λοχόωντες ᾿Αχαιοί. 
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In the fifteenth book Athene proceeds to Lacedaemon and instructs Telemachus as 
to his return journey, o 28 ff: 


, 4 > ~ , 
μνηστήρων σ᾽ ἐπιτηδὲς ἀριστῆες λοχόωσιν 
> - > i 1? , ? 
ev πορθμῷ ᾿Ιθίκης τε Σάμοιό τε παιπαλοέσσης, 
ἱέμενοι κτεῖναι, πρὶν πατρίδα γαῖαν ἱκέσθαι, 
3 3 , 2 3 9, x , -~ , 
ἀλλὰ τά γ᾽ οὐκ ὀΐω": πρὶν καί τινα γαῖα καθέξει 
~ , ’ , 
ἀνδρῶν μνηστήρων, οἵ τοι βίοτον κατέδουσιν. 
7 ’΄ ΄ - 
ἀλλὰ ἑκὰς νήσων ἀπέχειν εὐεργέα νῆα, 
νυκτὶ δ᾽ ὁμῶς πλείειν- πέμψει δέ τοι οὖρον ὄπισθεν 
> [4 Lid “ , cr é 
ἀθανάτων ὅς τίς σε φυλάσσει τε ῥύεταΐ τε. 
> 4 3 a f 3 A b , 3 , 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν πρώτην ἀκτὴν ᾿Ιθάκης ἀφίκηαι, 
~ 2 > - ΄ , 
νῆα μὲν ἐς πόλιν ὀτρῦναι Kai πάντας ἑταίρους, 
αὐτὸς δὲ πρώτιστα συβώτην εἰσαφικέσθα 
ὑτὸς δὲ πρώτιστα συβώτην εἰσαφικέσθαι,...... 


His departure is described later in the same book. The ship is prepared for sea, 
and Athené provides a breeze, 292 ff. : 


τοῖσιν δ᾽ ikpevoy οὖρον ἵει γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη, 
λάβρον ἐπαιγίζοντα δι᾽ αἰθέρος, ὄφρα τάχιστα 
- > »ὔ 2 ΄ ς 4 Ἵ 
νηῦς ἀνύσειε θέουσα θαλάσσης ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ. 
[βὰν δὲ παρὰ Κρουνοὺς καὶ Χαλκίδα καλλιρέεθρονἾ. 
δύσετὸ τ᾽ ἠέλιος σκιόωντό τε πᾶσαι ἀγυιαί: 
ἡ δὲ Φεὰς ἐπέβαλλεν ἐπειγομένη Διὸς οὔρῳ, 
ἠδὲ παρ᾽ Ἤλιδα δῖαν, ὅθι κρατέουσιν Ἐπειοί. 
- ? > ’ Σ ΄ - 
ἔνθεν δ᾽ αὖ νήσοισιν ἐπιπροέηκε θοῇσιν, 
ὁρμαίνων ἢ κεν θάνατον φύγοι 7 κεν ἁλώῃ. 


The scene then changes to the hut of Eumaeus, where he and the disguised Odysseus 
converse and sleep. At dawn Telemachus and party reach Ithaka, and disembark and 
take δεῖπνον, 495 ff., and Telemachus bids his men row the ship to the town, while he 
himself proceeds to the steading of Kumaeus. There the swineherd is sent to the town 
to inform Penelopé, Telemachus recognises his father, and the poet reverts to the ship, 
πο 

ἡ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ᾿Ιθάκηνδε κατήγετο νηῦς evepyns, 
ἣ φέρε Τηλέμαχον Πυλόθεν καὶ πάντας ἑταίρους. 


The company disembark and send a messenger, who foregathers with Eumaeus, 
to tell Penelopé that her son is in the country. The Wooers hear the news and take 
counsel together, and Eurymachus asks for a ship, that he may go and bring back 
Antinous and the ship they had sent out. But, as he is speaking, Amphinomus sees 
from where he sits .their ship itself already imside the haven, and Antinous, when all are 
again together, tells how their plan had miscarried, π 364 ff. : 


ὦ πόποι͵ ws τόνδ᾽ ἄνδρα θεοὶ κακότητος ἔλυσαν. 
᾿ τ > + »w# > ’ 
ἤματα μὲν σκοποὶ Cov er ἄκριας ἡνεμοέσσας 
2. 3 , oe > 3 ra , 
αἰὲν ἐπασσύτεροι: ἅμα δ᾽ ἠελίῳ καταδύντι 
» »2}Ὲ» , , o3 3 > 2. , 
οὔ ποτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἠπείρου vUKT ἄσαμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνὶ πόντῳ 
a, ~ - 3 f 3 ~ ~ τ 
νηΐ Gon πλείοντες ἐμίμνομεν "HO δῖαν, 
, ¢ , 
Τηλέμαχον λοχόωντες, wa φθίσωμεν ἑλόντες 
> + ‘ > " “ > “ ww v7 
αὐτόν: τὸν δ΄ ἄρα τῆος ἀπήγαγεν οἴκαδε δαίμων. 


Just how Telemachus’ ship slipped past them and got to the town before them is not 
explained. That they did see her and follow her may be inferred from the fact that they 
arrived immediately after her. The only reference to the point is in Amphinomus’ words, 
a 355 ff., after he has seen the Wooers’ ship already in harbour. 

μή τιν᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀγγελίην ὀτρύνομεν- οἵδε yap ἔνδον. 
ἢ τίς σφιν τόδ᾽ ἔειπε θεῶν, ἢ εἴσιδον αὐτοὶ 
νῆα παρερχομένην, τὴν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐδύναντο κιχῆναι. 


ON THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 


ACCORDING to the view which has long held the field and is still the 
most widely accepted, the Long Walls which the Athenians constructed in 
the fifth century to connect their town and harbour were three in number, 
viz, two outer walls extending respectively to the northern and southern 
sections of the harbour fortifications, and an intermediate wall running 
longitudinally in the gap between the outer pair.’ 

This theory rests on evidence which prima fucie appears very strong. 
Harpocration distinctly enumerates three walls, known respectively as the 
Northern, the Southern or Middle, and the Phaleric one, and in support of 
his statement he quotes a passage from Aristophanes, in which three walls are 
likewise mentioned.2?, The same number of walls also seems to be implied in 
a passage of Thucydides, where mention is made, firstly, of a Phaleric wall, 
and secondly, of ‘Long Walls, which should presumably be identified with 
the Northern and Southern walls of Harpocration, so as to make three walls 
in all. A triple line of fortifications is also suggested by the current 
expression ‘ διὰ μέσου τεῖχος, * which may be taken to mean an inner wall 
running between an outer pair. 

On the other hand there are numerous passages in ancient texts which 
make mention of two walls, and two only.2 The usual explanation of this 
discrepancy is that during or after the Peloponnesian War one of the three 
walls (the Phaleric one) was demolished or neglected, and that from the 
fourth century onward only the Northern and Middle ones remained. 
This view is commended by the fact that all the texts referring to a double 





1 Leake, Topography of Athens 1. p. 426 ; Fil, 13. 7: τοῦ τε γὰρ Φαληρικοῦ 
Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, pp. 111-2 ; τείχους στάδιοι ἦσαν πέντε καὶ τριάκοντα... 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen im Aliertum 1, τὰ δὲ μακρὰ τείχη πρὸς τὸν Πειραιᾶ τεσσαρά- 
pp. 328-9; Kaupert, Monatsberichte der Ber- κοντα σταδίων. 
liner Akademie 1879, pp. 628-38; Judeich, * Antiphon fr. 37 (ed. Blass) ; Cratinus ap. 
Topographie von Athen, pp. 144-8; Grote, Plutarch, De Gloria Atheniensium, p. 3514; 
History of Greece (10th ed.), iv. pp. 505-6; Plutarch, Pericles, ch. 18 §5; Schol. ad Plat. 
Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, iv. p. 36; Gorgias, 455%; Harpocration 5.1}. (see n. 2 


Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, iii. p. 310. above). 

2 Gir. διὰ μέσον τεῖχος: τριῶν ὄντων ° The passages in question are enumerated in 
τειχῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ, ὡς καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνης φησὶνν Leake, pp. 422-3. 
ἐν Τριφάλητι, τοῦ τε βορείον καὶ τοῦ νοτίου καὶ δ Leake, pp. 426-7, followed by most later 


τοῦ PaAdnpixod, διὰ μέσον τούτων ἐλέγετο τὸ writers. 
νότιον. 
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line of walls belong to the fourth or later centuries. But an alternative 
theory has been set up by Prof. E. A. Gardner, who maintains that there 
never were more thun two walls,’ and a closer inspection of the evidence 
may show that this solution of the problem is the more likely. 

In the first place, considerations of common sense tell against a triple 
line of fortifications. If a double line was quite sufficient, as the event proved 
it to be, why did the Athenians ever trouble to build three walls? In answer 
to this it has been suggested that the original scheme of fortifications 
comprised only the Northern and the Phaleric walls,and that an intermediate 
wall was subsequently constructed in order to strengthen the defences on the 
maritime 5116. Now this hypothesis is plausible enough from the standpoint 
of those scholars who locate Phalerum near Cape Colias at the east end of 
the Phaleric Bay and consequently represent the Phaleric wall as meeting the 
coast at a considerable distance trom the Northern wall, which undoubtedly 
ran to Piraeus.? A couple of walls built on such a plan would certainly need 
to be supplemented by an intermediate fortification, for the wide expanse of 
Phalerum Bay would otherwise have been left defenceless. But, to say 
nothing of the obvious folly of the Athenians in leaving their sea front 
unguarded until by a happy afterthought they built the necessary third wall, 
the location of Phalerum at the east end of the bay is almost certainly a 
mistaken one, and the Phaleric wall cannot therefore have taken this 
direction.” 

If on the other hand we follow Leake and most modern authorities in 
placing Phalerum at the west end or centre of the bay and in giving the 
Phaleric wall an abutment on the Piraeus fortifications, the raison d’étre of 
the Middle wall disappears. It would not materially strengthen the defences 
between harbour and city, nor yet would it reduce the length of lines 
requiring to be held to any appreciable extent. «A priori, therefore, the 
existence of a third wall 15 not at all probable. 

Again, the expression " διὰ μέσου τεῖχος does not prove anything as to 
the number of the Long Walls. It may be taken in quite a different sense 
from that which is adopted by Harpocration and most modern critics. In a 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, already noticed by Leake, we read: διακοσίων 
σταδίων εἶναι τὴν περίμετρον τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν, τοῦ Πειραιῶς συντιθεμένου καὶ 
τῶν διὰ μέσον τειχῶν. The plural form τειχῶν suggests that the reference 
is not toa single piece of masonry, but to a whole complex, and the general 
context proves that the extremes between which the τείχη lay were not a 
couple of other walls, but Athens and Piraeus. “διὰ μέσου τεῖχος ᾿ here is 
nothing but a synonym for the Long Walls as a whole. 

A similar usage is found in the scholia to Plato: διὰ μέσου τεῖχος, ὃ καὶ 
ἄχρι νῦν ἔστιν ἐν “Ελλάδι' ἐν τῇ Μουνυχίᾳ yap ἐποίησε (Περικλῆς) καὶ 
τὸ μέσον τεῖχος τὸ μὲν βάλλον ἐπὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ, τὸ δὲ ἐπὶ 


Φάληρον... In this passage it is clear that the ‘ μέσον᾽ or ‘ διὰ μέσου τεῖχος᾽ 
* Anetent dihens, pp. 68-71. * Gardner, pp. 57-8, 562 ; Judeich, p. 143. 
* Leake, p. 427. τ Or. 6 p. 96 (ed. Dindorf). 
® So Curtius, p. 110; Kaupert, pp. 632-4. 2 Gorgias, 455 F. 
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consists of two different fortifications.% Probably, as in the previous 
quotation, it stands for the Long Walls taken in their entirety; 1m any case 
it does not refer to a single wall intermediate between two outer lines. 

A third example may be quoted from Plutarch: τήν τε Νίσαιαν ἐτείχισε 
(Φωκίων) καὶ διὰ μέσου σκέλη δύο πρὸς τὸ ἐπίνειον ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἄστεος ἐνέβαλε." The term "σκέλη obviously denotes a pair of walls, 
and the rest of the sentence says in so many words that the termini intra 
quus were the harbour and city (of Megara, in this case). 

There can be no doubt, then, that Harpocration was wrong in his 
explanation of the words " διὰ μέσου τεῖχος. But this is not the only point 
on which his authority can be impugned. The words which he quotes from 











THE LONG WALLS 


REPRESENTED AS A DOUBLE LINE ATHENS 


(After ΕΑ Gardner. Ancient Athens) 


Aristophanes, “τριῶν ὄντων τειχῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ, by no means suffice to 
prove the existence of three Long Walls, for it is not at all clear that the 
reference is to the Long Walls rather than to any other walls in Attica 
which might be considered as a trio.’ And again, Harpocration’s own 
words ‘é:a μέσου ἐλέγετο τὸ νότιον ᾿ contain an obvious confusion. A glance 
at the map will show that if and so long as three walls existed, the epithet 
“νότιον must have belonged not to the Middle but to the Phaleric line. 
It is, of course, possible that after the demolition of the Phaleric wall the 
‘Middle’ wall should have usurped the name of Southern, but this could only 
be by virtue of its ceasing to be a ‘ middle ’ wall. If Harpocration could equate 











13 Leake (p. 431, ἢ. 4) supposes that the walls. 

scholiast implied a single wall connecting 1: Phocion, ch. 15. 
Piraeus and Phalerum. But the phrase ‘ τὸ 15 Gardner, p. 69, n. 2. 
wey... τὸ δὲ᾽ clearly implies two distinct 
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‘middle’ and ‘southern’ as if the two had at all times been convertible 
terms, it is plain that the true history of the Long Walls was not properly 
understood by him. Altogether, Harpocration’s statement as to the Long 
Walls cannot be regarded as authoritative. 

There remains the passage in Thucydides. The key words here are 
“ μακρὰ τείχη, where the plural form is usually taken to imply two walls. 
This inference is not conclusive, for a good many Greek authors,’ including 
Thucydides himself,” use ‘veiyn’ to designate a single wall. In the present 
case the plural form could be applied all the more readily to a single wall if 
we suppose that the wall had a double face, so that it might be regarded as 
a couple of walls set back to back. 


THE LONG WALLS 
| REPRESENTED AS ATRIPLE LINE 


gy BAY of PHALERUM 





[After Judecch Yepegraphie von Athen) 


So far, then, Thucydides’ language is ambiguous. But in an adjacent 
passage he supplies us with a crux. In the sentence previous to the one 
quoted above we read ἔστι δὲ αὐτοῦ (of the ring wall of Athens) ὃ ἀφυλακτὸν 
ἦν, τὸ μεταξὺ τοῦ TE μακροῦ (TELyous) καὶ τοῦ Padrnpixov. In this 
context the words “τοῦ μακροῦ τείχους ᾿ can have but one significance. 
They cannot be taken to stand for the Long Walls as a whole, for the 
Phaleric wall, which was an integral part of the system, is mentioned as 








6 Numerous instances are given in Steph- 
anus. 9. Ὁ, 

17 ji}. 20: ὑπερβάντες τὰ τείχη τῶν πολεμίων. 
This refers to the single line of walls built by 
the Peloponnesians round Plataea. Cf. also our 
expression ‘the Walls’ (not * Wall ἢ of Chester. 
York, Jericho, etc. 

The use of the plural form in all these cases 


shows that it is quite natural to think of a 
wall as an aggregate of its sections. 

On this point see Gardner, p. 70, and 
n. 22 below. 

The investment wall of the Peloponnesians at 
Plataea, referred to in the previous note, was 
likewise built with two faces. 
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distinct and separate from the μακρὸν τεῖχος. Nor again can they be made 
to refer to the Northern and Middle walls regarded as an individual entity. 
If any two walls out of three could be selected as the Long Walls par 
excellence, the choice must necessarily fall on the Northern and Phaleric 
walls, for these were ex hypothest the original pair, whereas the Middle wall 
was a mere afterthought. It follows, therefore, that the μακρὸν τεῖχος was 
a single wall, viz. the Northern one, and that Thucydides only mentions this 
and the Phalerie wall, 7.e. two walls in all. 

So much, then, for the texts which are usually quoted in the discussion of 
the present problem. In addition to these account should be taken of a passage 
in Andocides, which relates the construction of the Long Walls section by 
section, and in so doing makes mention of two lines only, a ‘northern’ and 
a‘southern’ one. The relevance of this passage to the question at issue is 
not usually admitted, because the speech in which it is contained was not 
delivered until 392-1 B.c., and the orator is supposed to be referring to those 
walls only which were extant at the time of his speaking. No conclusion, it 
is argued, can be drawn in this case as to the total number of the walls as 
they stood in the days of Pericles. But this explanation of Andocides’ words is 
unsatisfactory. As the whole of the surrounding context shows, the purpose 
of the orator in mentioning the Long Walls was to illustrate by them the 
prosperity of the times at which they were built. With this object in view 
Andocides had every reason to make the most of the Walls, or even to 
exaggerate the scale on which they were built. If therefore only two walls 
are mentioned by him, it is a fairly safe inference that he only knew of two. 
And this is as much as saying that there were only two, for Andocides him- 
self and many of his audience must have seen the Walls as they stood at the 
outset of the Peloponnesian War, when all the lines were certainly still in 
good repair, and it 1s impossible that he should have made a mistake as to 
their original number. 

A closer inspection of the evidence thus tends to show that the Long 
Walls from beginning to end were only two in number. The Middle wall 
never existed: there were only a Northern and a Southern or Phaleric line. 

If the above reasoning 15 accepted as correct, a new problem arises. 
From the previously quoted passage of Anducides, as also from other texts,2° 
it appears that the Long Walls were not completed simultaneously, but that 
the Southern wall remained unfinished for some considerable time after the 
rest of the work had been accomplished. Now if there had been three walls 





19 De Pace ὃξ 5-7: 
τότε ἐτειχίσαμεν ἐν τούτῳ TE χρόνῳ, εἶτα Td 
μακρὸν τεῖχος τὸ βόρειον. .. . «. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα 

εν τὸ τεῖχος τὸ μακρὸν τὸ νότιον ἐτείχισθη. 

This passage is repeated verbatiin in Aeschines, 
De Falsa Legatione, §§ 173-4. 

“ See Plutarch, De Gloria Atheniensiuin, 
8 p. 351, where it is mentioned that a delay 
took place in the completion of the walls. 

The above-quoted passage from Thucydides 


- s ~ 
πρῶτον μὲν τὸν Πειραιᾷ 


points to the same conclusion. If the term 
‘Long Wall’ (or ‘ Walls’) could be specially 
appropriated by him for the Northern as 
against the Phaleric wall, it may be inferred 
that the two walls were not built simul- 
taneously, but that the Northern wall came 
first. 

The chronology of Andocides is confused in 
its details, but he is perfectly explicit about 
the Long Walls being built in successive stages. 
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all told, a delay in erecting one of these would have been a matter of no 
great importance, for the remaining two lines would provide a fairly complete 
set of defences in themselves. But if there never were more than two walls. 
it follows that one of them (the Northern wall) stood in isolation for a term 
vf years. And this at first sight appears absurd, for a single wall extending 
through some five miles of open and undefended country would be lable to 
attack on both sides at once, and thus would seem to be quite untenable. 
until the companion σκέλος was completed so as to secure its rear. 

It must be remembered, however, that at the time when the Long Walls 
were built Greek siegecraft was still in its infancy, and artillery in particular 
was conspicuous by its inefficiency or total absence.” Under these conditions a 
fore-and-aft attack would not necessarily be more formidable than an ordinary 
frontal assault, and a single stout wall with a double face” might after all be 
quite strong enough for its purpose. It should further be borne in mind that 
the cost of a Long Wall was considerable,” and that at the time when these 
fortitications were being carried out the Athenians were also spending, not to 
say squandering, money on the Acropolis and other sites. It thus becomes 
more easy to understand that they should not have pressed the work on the 
Long Walls to a speedy completion, but should have made shift for a while 
with a single oxéXos.4 

At the same time there can be no doubt that a pendant to the North 
wall formed part of the original scheme of fortifications,» and the construc- 
tion of the second σκέλος was not abrogated but merely adjourned. The 
eventual completion of the Southern wall is referred by Andocides” to the 
period following upon the Second Peloponnesian War and the Thirty Years’ 
Peace (445 B.c.), and it may well be brought into causal connexion with 
these events. Previous to the campaigns of 447-6 B.c. the Athenians still 
had confidence in their land army, and in 457 B.c. they defended Attica by 
invading Boeotia. At this time, therefore, the Long Walls were not the one 
and only link between town and harbour, and there was no urgent necessity 
for a double line of fortifications. But in the ensuing war the Athenian field 
force turned out to be sadly inefficient, and Attica was left without defence 








“1 Witness the Iudicrous failure of the 
Peloponnesian League in its attempt to storm 
the tiny town of Plataea (Thue. ii. 75 sqq.). 

~ If we accept the view that beside the 
Phaleric wall there was only one other, we must 
also hold that this second wall was double- 
tlonted. See Thue. doc. cit.: τὰ δὲ μακρὰ τείχη 
πρὸς τὸν Πειραιᾷ (¢.e. on the present hypothesis, 
the Northern wall) ὧν τὸ ἔξωθεν ἐτηρεῖτο. 
These words imply the existence of an inner 
as well as an outer face. 

°3 In addition to the masonry of the wall 
the laying of the foundations was an expensive 
business. It required a special act of gener- 
osity on the part of Cimon to fill in the marshy 
tracts between Athens and the seaboard. 


(Plutarch, Cimon, ch. 13.) 

“4 A further argument might be drawn from 
Thucydides’ description of the Athenian attack 
upon the Long Walls of Megara in 424 bw 
(iv. 66-9). In this account we read of one wall 
only being carried by the Athenians, and of 
one wall serving as an abutment for the lines 
of circumvallation drawn round the harbour of 
Megara. But it is conceivable, though not 
probable, that Thucydides should have used 
‘retxos’ in the singular form to denote a pair 
of walls. 

> Thue. i. 107, 1: 
χρόνους τούτους (458 B.C.) καὶ τὰ μακρὰ τείχη... 
τό τε Φαληρόνδε καὶ τὸ ἐς Πειραιᾶ. 


8. De Pace, §§ 5, 8. 


ἤρξαντο be κατὰ τοὺς 
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against invasion. Henceforth it was clear that in the event of a new 
Peloponnesian War the countryside would have to be abandoned completely, 
and that the Athenians must put all their trust in stone. Under these 
conditions 1t was of course wise to make assurance doubly sure, and it is 
no matter for wonder that the second line of walls should now have 
been taken seriously in hand.” But once the second wall had been com- 
pleted, the connexion between Athens and Piraeus was, humanly speaking, 
impregnable; and, as has been argued above, there is no sufficient reason to 
suppose that the number of walls was ever raised to three. 


ΝΜ. O. B. Caspar. 








* It might also be suggested that by every open space and on the Lony Walls them- 
building a second wall at some little distance selves, does not mention any settlements in 
from the first the Athenians also intended to between the Walls (ii. 17, 3). 
provide a protected camping ground for refugees In favour of such settlements Leake quotes 
from the countryside, for which purpose the Xenophon, Hellenica ii. 2, 3: οἰμωγὴ ἐκ τοῦ 
intermediate area between the two walls would Πειραιῶς διὰ τῶν μακρῶν τειχῶν eis ἄστυ διῆκεν. 
have seryed admirably. But Thucydides, who But these words prove nothing. 
records that the homeless folk squatted on 


THE ANCIENT PLOUGH. 
{|PLuates XVIT.—XX.] 


THE construction and the development of the plough in Greece and 
Italy in ancient times is not a subject of general interest either to scholars 
or to archaeologists. It is, however, one which presents itself from time to time 
to students of Hesiod and of Virgil, and, since the obvious works of reference 
give but meagre aid to the enquirer,! I have attempted to supply here a fuller 
account than is to be tound elsewhere both of the literary and of the monu- 
mental evidence, in the hope that a more detailed discussion may not be 
without its uses. 

I propose in the first part of this paper to discuss and give a rough 
classification of the types of ancient plough which are represented on the 
monuments. In the second and third parts of the paper I shall attempt to 
sift the considerable number of ancient authorities who deal with the subject 
and to supply some comments suggested by the monumental evidence. The 
authorities, even when not directly concerned with Hesiod and Virgil, fall 
conveniently into line with the ancient commentators on those poets, and I 
shall deal first with Hesiod and then, more briefly, with Virgil. 


L—The Monumental Evidence. 


Before we turn to the monuments themselves a word or two of preface 
is necessary. The distinctions which I shall draw between various forms of 


plough are designed to assist in the elucidation of the literary evidence, and 
I have therefore emphasised some features which from other points of view 
might seem of shght importance. Further, in discussing the first three 





R. H. Rau’s Geschichte d. Prluges (Heidelberg, 
1845) 1 have not seen, but the fieures 
reproduced by Meitzen (Stedelung uw. Agrar- 


1 The most important article is Saglio’s 
(in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diet. Ant. s.y. 
arafrum) but it is very inadequately illustrated. 


Some additional illustrations are supplied by 
Bauumeister’s article (s.v. dekerbau) and by 
Dr. S. Mullers interesting paper Joudg, 
Chirrus δὲ Mors (Mém. Soc. Roy. @ Ant. du 
Nord, 1902). The plough shown in Fig. 5 was 
reproduced in connexion with Hesiod by Ὁ. 
Lagercrantz in Comm. Phil, in hon. J. Paulson, 
pp. 190 tf, and the three vases (Figs. 1, 3, 6), 
by O. Jahn in Berichte. k. Sachs. Gee. d. Wiss, 
1867, pp. 74 ff. I have reproduced in this 
paper all the important monuments figured in 
these articles and I have added a good 
many more. The earlier discussions by Ginzrot 
(Hagen wu. Fahrwerke εἰ, Griech. wu. Rom. 
vol. 1.) and Mongez (Mém. de VInst. 1815, 
pp. 616 ff.) have proved of little service. 


wesen, 1. p. 278) do not inspire contidence. 
H. Behleu’s Der PAug u. das Pyliiyen (Dillen- 
burg, 1904) contains a useful summary of the 
Latin literary evidence but is more concerned 
with ploughing than with ploughs. 

I am indebted for kind assistance in procuiiug 
illustrations to Dr. Zalin of the Berlin Museum. 
Prof. Neeb of the Altertumsmuseum in Mainz, 
Prof. Colini of the Museo di Villa Papa Giulio 
in Rome, Dr. Galli of the Florence Museum, 
ΔΙ. Léon Dorez of the Bibliothtque Nationale, 
M. E. Babelon of the Cabinet des Médailles, Dr. 
Blinkenberg of Copenhagen and. in the British 
Museum, to the Keepers of the Greek and 
Roman Antiyuities, the Coins, the British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities, and the Manuscripts. 
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classes of plough which I distinguish, I have not dealt with the evidence in 
strictly chronological order. Since, however, these three classes do also 
represent evolutionary stages, it is necessary to remark that we cannot expect 
monuments representing more primitive forms of plough always to be earlier 
than those which represent more advanced forms. In agricultural com- 
munities civilisation does not advance with even strides, and a rustic, either 
from a natural conservatism or from poverty, often continues to employ a 
form of implement which has long been discarded by his more progressive 
or wealthier neighbours. We need not, therefore, hesitate to classify a form 
of plough as primitive because examples of it are found in use side by side 
with more elaborate types. The monumental evidence will not allow us to 
say that at a given date such and such a form of plough was universally 
employed, but 10 will indicate broadly the type of plough in use at different 
periods, and it will enable us to date roughly the introduction of new types. 

Secondly, in discussing the evidence I propose to deal with the Greek 
and Roman monuments together. The forms of plough in use in the two 
countries in early times are so similar that the monuments can be conve- 
niently considered as a whole, and it will be sufficient to point out in passing 
such characteristics as appear to be peculiar to one or other nation. I 
propose, further, to omit from discussion the primitive implements from 
which the plough itself developed,? and to take up the story when it 15 
already a real plough and consists of three essential parts—the stock which 
breaks the ground, the tail by which the ploughman directs the plough and 
presses the stock into the ground, and the pole to which the draught- 
animals are attached. 

The rudest form of plough, then, consists of a piece of wood so shaped 
by nature that it possesses all these essential parts and needs but little 
shaping or trimming to fit it to the farmer’s purpose. That such ploughs 
were occasionally in use is quite possible, though I have found no clear 
example on the monuments, and it will be convenient to class as Form 1 
all ploughs in which the main timbers are of one piece.* It is probable 
that such ploughs were never common, and that they varied considerably in 
shape. The shape is dictated by the piece of wood, and, within certain 
limits, considerable variety 15 possible; but suitable timbers can seldom have 
come in the farmer's way, and we may regard our hypothetical Form I. as an 
occasional variant of the form we are to consider next. 

I shall class as Form II. such ploughs as have stock and pole in 
one piece, but the tail inserted artificially2 And here it is to be noted 








12 


2 I shall say nothing in this paper of the * Saglio reproduces from some other souree 


Egyptian plough which differs considerably 
from the Greek and Roman. A paper on the 
subject by H. Schafer will be found in B.S.A, 
x. 127 ff. See further Erman, leg. τι. acgypt. 
Leben im Alt. p. 569. 

3 Some remarks on this subject by E. B. 
Tylor will be found in J. Anthr, Inst.-1881, pp. 
74 ff. 


a gem reputed to be in Florence which shows a 
plough apparently of this form. The drawing 
is unconvincing and as I learn on enquiry that 
this gem is not now in the Florentine collection 
I have not figured it. 

° It should be said at the cutset that it is 
not always easy to decide from the represen- 
tations of how many pieces a plough is com- 
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that though one piece of wood combining all three members would naturally 
be rare, any tree with a branch curving sharply upwards would provide 
material for ploughs of Form II, and this type of implement is clearly 
ciscernible on the monuments. It occurs, for example, on a b.-f. cup in 
the Louvre (Fig. 1), on two gems of Hellenistic or Roman date (Pl. XVII 1 
and 2), and on a coin of the Thracian Chersonese (Pl. XVII. 5). A fourth 
gem shows a man fashioning what appears to be a plough of this kind 
(PLAX VIS). 

From Italy 1 have found no examples of ploughs of precisely this type, 
though the subsequent development of the plough in that country makes it 
pretty certain that they must have existed. We have, however, some speci- 
inens of a variant of Form II. in which the tail is inserted, not in the stock: 
but in the pole, in front of the angle formed by the juncture of pole and 


ΝᾺ 





Fig. 1.—PLoUGHs FRoM A BLACK-FIGURE CUP IN THE LOUVRE. 


stock. The best known example of this type is the bronze group from 
Arezzo, now in the Villa Giulia, in which the plough is armed with a kind of 
metal shoe secured to the stock by two bands (Pl. XVIIL.). In this specimen, 
however, the stock isnclined to the ground at a sharp angle (a peculiarity 
we shall have to notice in some other Italian ploughs), and the relationship 
to the Greek type is thereby obscured. It is inore apparent in the two 
fullowing examples, where the stock is parallel to the ground as in the Greek 


Ant. Gemm. xv. 62. An actual example of a 
plough of this form exists. It was found at 





posed. I have classified them to the best of 
my ability, but ploughs of Forms 11. and III. 


are so numerous that the transference of one or 
two examples from one class to the other 
is of no consequence, and | shall not stop to 
argue individual cases. 
5 Berlin 6193, 6603 : a third is Furtwaengler, 
Ant. Gemm. xxix. 52 (present owner unknown), 
7 Β, M. 187: a similar design Furtwaengler 


Papau in Prussia and is now in the museum at 
Thorn. The tail, which is missing, was 
inserted in a hole in the stock. See Zéschrft. 
f. Ethn. 1903, p. 716, Hoops, MW uldbaume uw. 
Kulturpflanzen, p. 502. 

* Unless one or more of the gems figured in 
Pl. XVII. be Roman. 
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specimens already discussed. Fig. 2 shows a plough from a Roman bronze 
plaque in Copenhagen,” Pl. XVII. 6a medallion of Commodus. In this example 
the tail is inserted further from the angle of pole and 
stock, and the projection of those two timbers behind the 
tail serves as a foot-rest whereby the ploughman can 

press the stock into the ground. 
From these two examples it 15 clear that the weapon 
Fic. 2—PxLoven wielded by a hero on a certain type of Etruscan cinerary 
eee ae cist (Pl. XIX. 2)°is a plough of this pattern minus the tail. 
tN COPENHAGEN. The next step in complexity made by the plough is 
when all the three main members are separate timbers 


artificially joined, and I shall class ploughs of this kind as Form III. This 





Fie. 3.—INTERIOR oF A Cup BY NICOSTHENES. 





type may be illustrated from a b.-f. cup signed by Nicosthenes, now in 





" The whole plaque is figured in Blinckenberg numerous. In the Museum at Florence alone 
Arch. Stud, T. τς; A.B. Cook, Zeus, Pl. XXVIII. are 28 (19-44 and two unniunbered from 
‘© It is one of the two commonest types of  Chiusi). I have noticed others in the Faina 
Etruscan terracotta cists and specimensare very Collection at Orvieto (7 specimens), Villa 
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Berlin (Fig. 3)14, and from a late coin of Centuripae (Pl. XVII. 7). I select 


these examples because they show very clearly the wooden peg by which the 
pole is attached to the stock. On the Berlin cup we may notice that the 
pole has an additional piece of wood lashed to it to increase its length, and 
this seems also to be the case in the plough of Form II. figured above 
(Fig. 1: cf Pl XVII. 2). There is also some form of share added to the stock. 

The very much more elaborate example of Form ITI. reproduced in 
Fig. 4 is said by Ginzrot to be from a relief on the pedestal of a colossal 
statue of Demeter on the ‘island of Magnesia.’ It is fitted with a curved 
tail, a large metal share, and earth boards, and the pole, which is apparently 
in one piece, is supported by a wooden stay.” 

It will be observed that in the two examples of Form III. which I 
selected as typical, tail and pole are separated by a wide space, and this 
is also true of our earliest example of Form II. (Fig. 1). This space varies 





Fic. 4.--PLouGH From A ReLigr [AFTER GINzROT]. 


considerably even in early specimens, as may be seen from Fig. 5 and 
Pl. NIN. 1, which represent an early terracotta group from Tanagra now in 


the Louvre,’ and a bronze from Cyprus im the British Museuin.4 








Giulia (4: 3960-3963), Bologna, and British 
Museum (3 each: B.M. D. 792-794). Others 
are in the Vatican, at Modena, Milan, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Oxford. The finest specimen I 
have seen is Villa (viulia 3960; the example 
figured is B.M. D793. The snbject is unknown. 
There seems no reason to suppose the warrior 
to be Echetlaeus, especially as the ἐχέτλη is 
the one pait missing from -the plough he 
wields. Ploughs of similar type occur on the 
Petrossa gold phiale (Areh. Zeit. 1872, T. 52). 
11 Besides this and the Louvre cup, there is a 
third b.-f. cup with ploughing scenes in the 
British Museum, Room of G. and R. Life 500. 
A fourth, in Florence, has on each side a group 
of men carrying what is thought to be a 
symbolical phallus-plough (Dieterich, Mutter- 


The coin 





erde, pp. 107 f.). This interpretation, though 
it is not tree from difficulty, seems probable. 

2 This example is suspect and iests solely on 
Ginzrots authority. The drawing was given 
to him by one Gazes, archimandrite of the Greek 
church in Vienna, a native of Meliaes which is 
also on the ‘island of Magnesia.’ T learn from 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace that Meliaes is on 
Mt. Pelion, so Ginzrot uo doubt means the 
Thessalian district of Magnesia. There is 
nothing antecedently umprobable in this plough 
and J see no reason to exclude it from the 
discussion, though the drawing is probably not 
reliable for details. 

1? ΟΣ, See, Phd. 

44 BLM. 182. B.M. 180 is an almost identical 
group of unknown provenance. Why one of 
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of Centuripae is somewhat exceptional, for in later examples the space 1s 
usually reduced. This may be seen in the plough held by Demeter on a 
r.-f. crater from Cumae in the Cabinet des Médailles 16 (Fig. 6), which shows 
also elaborate bindings on stock and pole, and in the ploughs which appear 
as symbols on the coinage of Corinth in the fourth century, and on some 
coins of Alexander the Great (Pl. XVII. 8,9). Ona second century coin of 
Enna (Pl. XVII. 10), as on a fourth Hellenistic gem (PI. XVII. 4),.7 the 
intervening space has disappeared. In all these examples, however, it will 
be noticed that pole and stock remain much more massive than the tail. 
The separation of pole and tail by a space such as we find on b.-f. vases 
seems to be peculiar to Greek-speaking countries: at least I have found no 
example from Italy. 





Fig. 5.—TERRACOTrA GROUP FROM TANAGRA. 


This is perhaps the most convenient place to mention a remarkable 
bronze votive plough from Talamone, now in the Museum at Florence 
(PI. XX. 111), which falls by definition into our third class, though it differs 
markedly from the specimens we have been discussing. The pole is straight, 
and from its hinder end rises the tail. The stock 15 a massive piece of wood 
apparently fastened below the pole by a bolt which pierces the pole just 
in front of its juncture with the tail. This plough is clearly a development 
of the Italian variety of Form 11. which we have already discussed. Pole 
and stock are no Jonger one piece of wood, and to secure solidity at the join 





the oxen in these vroups should be reversed it 
is difficult to see, Miller figures a similar 
group in Copenhagen but without showing the 
position of the oxen. 

15. On late coins the nearest to it are the 
ploughs of Leontivi and Cnossos (Hill, Coins 
of Sicily, Pl. XIV. 15, B.M. Cat. Crete, 
Pl. VI. 13). 


16 Ploughs are very rare on r.-f. vases; the 
only other example known to me is on a 
Boeotian vase with Triptolemus now in Berlin 
(Rubensohn, Eveus. Beitr. T. vii.) 

7 BLM. 2088. On a coin of Pella of In- 
perial times the tail rises from a small projection 
at the heel of the stock ; Imhoof-Blumer Jfonz. 
Gree, p. 87. 
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the plough has become much more massive at this point; the general shape, 
however, remains the same. 





"lpn: 
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Fie. 6.—CRATER FROM CUMAE. 


This plough stands to the Italian variety of Form IT. as the common 
Form III. to the common Form II. The Talamone plough is, however, 





Fig. 7.—PLOUGHING SCENE FROM AN Etrrvsvan Bronze SITULA. 


unique, and Italy supplies examples of Form III. indistinguishable from 
the Greek specimens we have already considered. Fig. 7 shows a 
plough from a well-known bronze situla in Bologna. The form of this 
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plough calls for no remark, as it closely resembles the Greek examples." 
It is perhaps worth remarking, however, that it must be very light, since 
the ploughman can carry it on his shoulder.” 

From this type, common to Greece and Etruna, the common Roman 
plough of the first century B.c. differs little. Four good examples are sup- 
plied by the coins of C. Vibius Pansa, Q. Scipio, Ti. Gracchus,”® and Julius 
Caesar (Pl. XVII. 11-14), which range in date from about B.c. 50 to B.c. 29. 
Here pole and tail rise together from the hinder part of the stock, stock and 
pole have lost the exaggerated- solidity seen in the earlier examples, the 
stock is considerably reduced in size, and the pole, not the stock, is now the 
most conspicuous member in the implement. This form, as typified by the 
coins, I shal] call Form IV.; it is in essentials a refined variety of Form III. 

Three coins of Marius (Pl. XVII. 15-17) show a kind of plough which may 
be regarded as a variant of this type. Here pole and tail meet at an acute 
angle, as in the normal form, but the stock, instead of standing out at right 
angles from the tail, projects downwards in a line only slightly inclined to 
10. These three examples remind one of the Arezzo bronze, and the occa- 
sional substitution of a vertical or inclined stock for the horizontal stock of 
Greek ploughs seems peculiar to Italy,” though it has some analogies with 
the peculiar plough which appears on the coins of Obulco in Baetica 
(Pl. XVII. 18). This, however, seems to be a primitive Spanish type with 
which we need not further concern ourselves, as it does not occur elsewhere.” 

For the first century B.C. we thus have a good deal of evidence, and we 
may fairly conclude that Form IV. was then the con:monest type of plough. 
From this point on, however, the evidence becomes extremely scanty, and 
even when ploughing scenes occur on coins, the execution is so rough that it 











29 This example has the upward direction of 
the pole exaggerated as on the Bologna situla. 
“1 Cf. the plough which appears as a symbo! 


38 The Greek specimens are remarkably 
uniform in type. Since this paper was in print 
however my attention has been called by 


Miss E. Radford to a variant represented by a 
terracotta in the museum at Nauplia, said to 
come from Tanagra. I have not seen the speci- 
men and have not full information about it. It 
is apparently without a pole and is dragged by 
harness (as is the modern Maltese plough). The 
oxen have on their backs a kind of secondary 
yoke attached to the neck-yoke by a cross-piece. 
The stock is also peculiar and seems to resemble 
somewhat that of the plough shown in Fig. 8. 
It is to be hoped that this example may be 
published. 

19 From Hoernes, Uryesch. ας bild. Kunst 
Taf, xxxli. The drawing provokes, by way of 
contrast, citation of Virg. Zcl. ii. 66 adspice 
aratra iugo referunt suspensa inuenci., Hor. 
Epod. ti. 63 fessos uomerem intiersum boues 
collo trahentes Janguido. Persius (1. 75) has: 
tua aratra domum lictor tulit, but is perhaps not 
to be taken literally. 


on the coins of L. Piso (Babelon, Monn. d. 2. 
Rép. Rom. i. p. 293, 164). 

2 Cato (R.R. exxxv) distinguishes aratru 
romanica and canvpanica as suitable respectively 
for heavy and light soil. It is conceivable 
that this distinction may refer to the two types 
shown on the monuments, but Geop. iii. 1. 9, 
11. 8, suggest that it is a difference of weight 
and size. 

*§ It is not unlike certain primitive ploughs 
of Scandinavian countries: S. Miller, op. cit. 
pp. 21, 39. 

#4 Tor example, on the coins of Teonium, 
Ninica, Berytus, and Sidon (B.M. Cat. 
Lycaonia, p. 5, n. 10; p. 117, n. 9; 
Phoenicia, p. 58, n. 51; p. 195. n. 301). 
These seem to be of Form IV. Plougls appear 
also on Roman cvins of Dyme (?) (Imhoof- 
Blumer Monn. Gree. Ὁ. 165, 42) and Parium 
(ἐδ. p. 251, 124, p. 258, 131) but of these I have 
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Further, since the evidence, such as there is, has to be gathered from various 
parts of the Roman Empire, some of the ploughs may be local varieties. 
The general type, however, remains much the same, and I have included all 
the examples I have been able to find; they are not numerous enough to 
allow of local distinctions being drawn. 

A coin of Ptolemais issued under Nero (Pl. XVII. 20) shows Form IV. 
persisting in the first century A.D., and one of Tyre issued under Septimius 
Severus (Pl. XVII. 19)” carries it into the second. A still later example 15 
to be found on an incised Christian tombstone in the Lateran”® A Roman 
bronze group found in England, and now in the British Museum (Fig. 8), 
shows a plough differing little from these examples except that the pole is 
straight and the small stock has the downward projection already noticed in 
some earlier Italian examples.2” A coin of Alexandria issued under Antoninus 
Pinus (Pl. XVII. 21) is indistinct, but seems to show a variety of this form in 
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Fis. 8.—BronzE GROUP FOUND IN DURHAM. 


which the pole curves round to meet the line οὗ the stock, and the tail rises 
from the pole at a point considerably above the stock. In general shape we 
may compare it with the three Marian coins already discussed. A further 








not seen specimens. A Pompeian fresco pub- 
lished in Mus. Borb. v. 49 contains an object 
which may be a plough but the drawing is 


occw's on a plough in a late mosaic at Brading : 
Trans, RI. B.A., 1880-1, p. 138 f. 
“6 Lateran, Jus. Christ. xiv. 7. Smal] 


unintelligible and presumably inaccurate. 

35 If the line which projects diagonally 
hackward from the share is meant to be part of 
this plough it is difficult to explain. Varro 
R.R. i. 29. 2: tertio cum arantiacto semine 
boues lirare dicuntur, id est cum tabellis 
additis ad uomerem simul et satum frumentum 
operiunt in porcis et sulcant fossas quo pluuia 
aqua delabatur, cf. Plin. MW. xvill. 49, 3; 
Pallad. i. 48. 1. a somewhat similar projection 


photograph in Marucchi, Mon. Mus. Christ. 
Lateran, tav. lvii. 

*“ The projections on the sides of the tail 
cannot be earth-boards as they point forwards. 
Possibly they are foot-rests to assist the 
ploughman in throwing his weight on to the 
share. A very similar plough (but without 
these projections) appears on a Roman sepul- 
chral relief figured by Spon, Mise. Ant. p. 308, 
but I have been unable to trace the monument. 
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variety occurs on a late relief from Arlon, now in Luxemburg (Fig. 9),% where 
the tail is curved backwards and the three main beams unite at a central 
point in a manner not clearly to be distinguished in the relief. With this 


he 


Et 
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Fic. 9,—RELIEF FRoM ARLON. 


example we may compare a curious bronze model of a plough with back- 
ward sloping tail and broad earthboards which was found at Cologne and ts 
now in the Altertumsmuseum at Mainz (PL. XX. i—-11.). 





Fic. 19.—MopEerRn Greck PLoreas. 


With this our survey of the monuments of classical antiquity closes, 
The ploughs in use in the countrysides of Greece and Italy at the present 
day, though they differ a good deal in detail, belong fundamentally to the 


“= From Prat Histuire @’drlon, Pl. LXIV. I 
have not seen this example and have been 








unable to obtain a photograph of the relief. 
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same type as was in use in ancient times. I figure here two characteristic 
examples (Figs. 10 and 11)" How far the continuity of the ancient and 
modern types can be traced through the monuments of the middle ages 
I cannot tell, but since the authorities with whom we shall have presently to 
deal, belong in part to a later epoch than any of the monumental cxamples 
discussed hitherto, I have thought it worth while to give a few examples 
from early manuscripts.*° Τὴ the manuscripts, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, only one essentially new type appears, and that, though it does not 
happen to be represented on earlier monuments, can be shown to descend 
trom antiquity. 

In a MS. of Rabanus Maurus dated 1023 are two examples, of which 
one is here reproduced (Fig. 12)3! 9 The plough closely resembles the 
earlier examples except for the fact that the pole has now an angular joint 





Kia. 11.—-MopgERN IraLtran PhovuGH. 


instead of a curve? It shows a tendency to revert from Formn ITV. to 
Form 111. In the other example in this MS.’ the pole is a straight timber 
springing directly from the upper part of the tail. 

In these examples the tail is straight, but the curved tail of the Arlon 
relief and Mainz bronze can be paralleled from manuscripts, one of which 





“" Fie, 10 is trom a photograph taken at 
Ayasoluk near Ephesus. The actual example 
is Turkish rather than Greek, but [ select it in 
preference to similar Greek specimens since the 
photograph shows the details unusually clearly. 
For the photograph reproduced in Fig. 11 
I am indebted to the kindness of Dr Ashby. 
It shows the plough suspended from the yoke 
for carriage, as described by Virgil, Fed. 11. 66. 
This specimen has the perpendicular tail of the 
aucient plough. 


3) JT am indebted to Dr. M. R. James for 


H.S.—-VOL, ANALY. 


information with regard to some of the MSs, 
mentioned below. 

31 Montecassino, 132 f. 10. 

“ The curve survives in Cod. Paris. Gree. 
533, f. 34 (eleventh century), where the plough 
has a large share and the pole is united to the 
tail by a cross-bar. This example is not unlike 
the two ploughs in the Gale Hesiod (saeec. 
xill.-xiv.) though these have a straight pole 
which springs from the tail. 

or B19: 


T 
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is here reproduced (Fig. 13)3+ Here the pole is straight and fastened to 
the base of a curved tail: the plough may be compared with the Roman 


bronze shown in Fig. 5. 





Fig 12.—PLores From Cod. Casin. 132. 


Another form of plough which appears in early MSS. has a straight pole 


which runs parallel to the ground and is supported on wheels. 


I reproduce 





Fic. 13.—PLotcu From Cod. Harl. 603. 


an unusually clear drawing from a Latin manuscript in the Bibliotheque 


Nationale (Fig. 14).3° 


With the details of this plough we need not concern 





34 BLM. «Cod. Harl. 603, ἢ 51; similar 
designs on ff. 54 and 66. The implement 
shown on f. 21 I do not understand, though 
something similar appears on some Egyptian 
monuments. This MS. is English tenth cent. 





but the miniatures are copied fiom the ninth 
cent. French Rheims Psalter now at Utrecht. 

% Paris. Lat. 15675 (twelfth cent.: proba- 
bly northern French) f. 8. Earlier examples, 
differing in some particulars, in the British 
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ourselves, and I need only remark that the addition of wheels to the plough 
dates from Roman times, though I have not found any early examples of the 
type.” The elder Pliny® states that the invention was recent and came 
trom Rhaetia. 

Here we may close our discussion of the archaeological evidence. The 
monuments supplied by the first twelve centuries of our era are not numerous, 
but they seem to indicate that the type of plough which I have called 
Form IV. survived throughout a lengthy period without fundamental modi- 
fication. ‘The most striking changes in its general shape are the appearance 
of the curved tail and the straight pole. The addition of wheels is possibly 
connected with these changes. At any rate the wheeled plough which 
appears In the miniatures, in spite of its elaboration, is separated by no very 
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Fic. 14.—PLovcn From Cod. Paris. Lat. 15675. 


broad gulf from the simple implement seen on the coins of the Roman 
Republic. 

There are, finally, two points which will not concern us in the subse- 
quent portions of this paper, but may conveniently be touched on here, since 
they concern students of Hesiod. 

First as to the implement carried by the ploughman. The cicala on the 
British Museum gem (Pl. XVII. 4) has a whip; so has the ploughman on 
ee ae ee ee 
Museum: Cotton Tib. B, v. f. 8, Jul. A, vi. Rée. v. Pl, LXXXIT. an amulet which has on 
f. 3, both eleventh century Anglo-Saxon. The it a wheeled plough, but the antiquity of this 
lower margin of the Bayeux tapestry shows a piece seems to me so doubtful that I have not 
similar plough with the ploughman seated thought it worth while to figure it. 


between the wheels. 7 N.H. xviii. 178 (see p. 274); ef. Servius ad 
“Ὁ Saglio (Fig. 438) reproduces from Caylus, Verg. Georg. i. 172 quoted below. 


T 2 
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the Louvre vase (Fig. 1), the Bologna situla (Fig. 7) and on Caesar’s coin 
(Pl. NVIT 11 In Figs. 12 and 14 he has a goad*8 In the other 
examples the implement seems to be merely a stick for stimulating the 
draught-animals, and such I take Hesiod’s ὅρπηξ to be. Reins or guide- 
ropes are nut mentioned and they appear only on one gein (PL XVII. 4). 

Second, as to the draught-animals. Hesiod’s are Boe ἐνναετήρω ἄρσενε, 
and the evidence, both literary and monumental, shows conclusively that 
cattle were far more frequently employed than other animals. One of the 
ploughs on the Louvre cup (Fig. 1) is drawn by mules, and Homer, 
though he usually speaks of cattle,’ states in one place that mules are 
superior.” Theognis*! also mentions mules in this connexion, and we are 
told that Zeus himself was the first to yoke them to the plough.” Horses 
and asses were probably seldom employed; I have noted one reference to 
each in Greek literature.¥ 


IL.— Hesiod. 


HW) }). 427 

? , ~ ΄ , wv 7 od 
πύλλ᾽ ἐπικαμπύλα κᾶλα: φέρειν δὲ γύην ὅτ᾽ ἂν evpys 
: μ“ > , Ὰ > ἡ 
ἐς οἶκον κατ᾽ Gpos διζήμενος ἢ κατ’ ἄρουραν 

, a - , 

πρίνινον- ὃς γὰρ βουσὶν ἀροῦν ὀχυρώτατύός ἐστιν 
> > ὰ : , “ 2 ΄ ’ 
evT ἂν ᾿λθηναίης ὄμφος ἐν ἐλύματι πήξας 

, 4 7 « ~ 
γύμφοισιν πελάσας προσαρήρεται ἱστοβοῆι - 

4 * > 

δοιὰ δὲ θέσθαι ἄροτρα, πονησάμενος κατὰ οἶκον, 
QUTOYVOY καὶ πηκτὸν ἐπεὶ πολὺ λώιον οὕτω" 

+f 7 = Ψ᾿ Ὕ ef bf] x Ἀ , 
εἰ χ᾽ ἔτεμον ἄξαις, ἕτερον κ᾽ ἐπὶ [Zovat 3arovo. 

td ΧΑ ΄ > ε nm” 
δάφνης δ᾽ ἢ πτελέης ἀκιώτατοι igrosores. 

“ 7 ’ ᾽ , 

δρυὸς ἔλυμα. γίης πρίνου: jsoe δ᾽ ἐνναετήρω 
3 - ~ ᾿ , 5 3 , 
ἄρσενε κεκτῆσθαι. τῶν γὰρ σθένος οὐκ ἀλαπαδνόν, 
σ΄ ,’ oe 7 Ν , # > - 
ἥβης μέτρον ἔχοντε᾽ τὼ ἐργάζεσθαι ἀρίστω 


A. 
Btum. Mayr. p. 178.16. 


AYTOTYON]. δύο εἴδη εἰσὶν ἀμότρμων: καὶ τὸ μὲν καλεῖται πηκτύν᾽ τὸ δὲ αὐτύγυον. καὶ τὸ 
μὲν ἐκ συμβυλῆς ξύλων ἔχον τὸ ἔλυμα. καλεῖται πηκτύν, τὸ τὸν γύην προσπεπηγύτα ἔχον" 
τὸ δὲ ἐξ ἑνὸς ξύλου ἔχον τὸ ἔλυμα. καλεῖται αὐτόγυον. τὸ δὲ EAYMA ξύλον ἐστίν. εἰς ὃ ἡ ὕνις 
σιδηρᾶ οὖσα ἐντίθεται καὶ τὴν γῆν σχίζει. ὃ δὲ κρατεῖ ὁ ἀρῶν, καλεῖται EXETAH. τὸ δὲ διὰ τοῦ 
ἐλύματος διαβεβλημένον ξυλάριον, εἰς ὃ ἡ ἐχέτλη καθίεται, ἀλύη. τὸ δὲ ξύλον τὸ ἀπὸ τούτου 
γινύμενον ἐπὶ τοὺς Bots. ΤΎΗΣ. τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ γύου εἰς τὸν ζυγόν. ISTOBOEYS. 


Hesyeh. νον, TYHS: 


᾿ , 4 ma 6¢ ΄ “- , 
TO κατώτατον μέμως TOU ἱστοϊόεως ἐν τῷ ἀρύτρῳ 
4 


So dnth. Pal. vi. 41. 104. * Soph. dv. 341 and Schol., Lycophron 
: N. 708, v 32, o 374. 817. Varro (RR. i, 20. 4) states that in 
oe Campania, where the soil is light, cows ur asses 

: were used for ploughing: ef. Pliny, ΔΗ. 


“Et Magn. s.v. ζεῦξαι vill. 43. 
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Schol, Ap. Rhod. 1. 232:% 


Αὐτύγυιον δέ φησιν ἄροτρον πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν τοῦ πηκτοῦ. δύο yap ἀρμύτμων εἴδη, 
αὐτύγνιον καὶ πηκτόν. πηκτὸν μὲν οὖν ἐστι τὸ ἐξ συμβολῆς ἔχον τὸ ἔλυμα. EAYMA δέ ἐστιν, 
ev ᾧ 6 ὕνις ἐντίθεται. τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐλύματος ξύλον ἐπὶ τοὺς Bous τεῖνον, ΓΎΗΣ καλεῖται. τὸ 
δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ γύου. ἸΣΤΟΒΟΕΥ͂Σ. .. τοιοῦτον μὲν τὸ πηκτύν. τούτου δὲ τὴν κατασκευὴν Ἔματο- 
σθένης ἐν τῷ ᾿Αρχιτεκτονικῷ παραδίδωσιν. αὐτόγυιον δὲ ἐστιν. οὗτινος τὸ ἔλυμα OK ἐστὶν 


εκ συμβολῆς. 


Pollux, i. 252: 

3 f s ~ a4 ‘ ΄ ͵ > ᾿ τ'. »» [ > ’ 3 4 ι ᾿ - 

Ἀρότρου μέρη: EXETAH τὸ κατύπιν ξύλον ὀρθὸν ov ἔχεται ὁ apotns. αὐτὸ δὲ τὸ κοῖλον 
αὐτοῦ καθ᾽ ὃ τὴν χεῖρα ἐναρμόζ AaBis. ὃ δ᾽ ἐμπέπηγεν ἢ ἐχέτλη, adv » δὲ ὁ 

ἣν χεῖρα ἐναρμόζει, χειρολαβίς. ὅπου O ἐμπέπηγεν ἡ ἐχέτλη, ἄλνη. ᾧ δὲ ὁ 

« ᾿ 2» ¢ ‘ x > ~ ? yt t ι 7 ¢ . ¢ 4 τ 
ῥυμὸς ἐνήρμοσται EAYMA. τὸ δὲ ἀροῦν σιδήριον. tuts, ἧς τὸ ἄκρον νύμφη. ὁ δὲ ῥυμὸς ἥρμοσται 
? “ 4 x > ‘ > ~ @ e¢ ' , ἅν ΄ ᾿ ν ᾿ 
ἐκ τῶνδε: τὸ μὲν ἐπικαμπὲς αὐτοῦ ᾧ ὑποτείνεται τὸ ἔλυμα γεγομφωμένον. TYHE: τὸ δὲ μετὰ 
τὸν γίην, ISTOBOEY™N: τὸ δὲ τέλος αὐτοῦ τὸ μετὰ τὸν ζυγόν, κορώνη. 

φ se ¢ ͵ ? ἘΠ) ε ? ¥ 

ᾧ δὲ ὁ pupds. ζυγός MSS. ρυμός: Veckenstedt. 


Moschopulus ad 441 : 
TYHS, τὸ λεγύμενον γονάτιον τοῦ apotpov. ENXETAH, τὸ ἐμπεπηγὸς ξύλον τῷ γύῃ. ὃ 
κατέχοντες οἱ ἀροτριῶντες κινοῖσιν ὅλον τὸ ἄροτρον. EAYMA. τὸ προσημρμοσμένον τῷ γύῃη 
, - a x “3? , x ᾿ ~ , - - 
εἰς ὃ ἐμβάλλεται ἡ ὕνις. ISTOBOEYY, Os καὶ ἱστοβόη λέγεται, τὸ ξίλον τὸ διῆκον μέχρι τοῦ ζυγοῖ 
- 3 ΄ ~ yw - ὥ ~ 4 , ᾿ ice } ᾿ ‘ ‘ τ “ς 
τοῦ ἐπικειμένου τοῖς ὦμοις τῶν βοῶν καὶ ζευγνίντος αὐτοὺς. ἐμπέπηγε δὲ καὶ οὗτος τῷ yry 


σφηνωθεὶς διά τινων σφηνισκῶν. 


Proclus ad 490: 
+ ν ᾿ ~~ > ’ Ἢ ΄ ᾿ ΄ 
ΦΕΡΕΙΝ AE ΤΎΗΝ. Περὶ ἀρύτρον κατασκευῆς ἐν τούτοις διδάσκει, καὶ δεῖ εἰδέναι τίς 1 
] 
ty , 1 ra » ΄ ’ e oc f , « Σ ’ λ 3 - 3 * ” ς . >? 
ὕννις, TL τὸ ἔλυμα, Tis ὁ γίης, τίς 6 ἱστοβοεύς. Tis ἡ ἐχέτλη, ἐξ ὧν ἐστι TO ἄμοτρον. ἡ μὲν οὖν 
~ 3 “ ta 4 ~ ~ - 
ὕννις ἐστὶ τὸ σίδηρον αὐτὸ τὸ ἐν τῷ ἀμοτριᾶν σχίζον τὴν γῆν τοῦτο δὲ τῷ ἐλύματι 
4 > - id 
περιήρμοσται ἄνωθεν ἐμβεβλημένον ets αὐτὸ κοῖλον ov. τὸ δὲ EAYMA ἐστι τὸ ἐμβληθὲν εἰς τὸ 
᾿ , a ~ ΄ a Ἁ , 
τὴν ὕννιν κατέχον ξύλον κατὰ τὸ ἄκρον ὃ καλοῖσε νύμφην. ὃ κατὰ θάτερον μέρος τὸ ἄνω 
, pe .- ν᾿ ΄ > ΄ ~ 
συγγεγόμφωται πρὸς τὸν γύην. ὁ δὲ TYHY ξύλον ἐστὶ μακρὸν ἔχον ov πόρρω τοῦ ἐλύματος 
“ δ , 3 “- “ - 
ὀρθὸν ἐμπεπηγὸς ξύλον ἐν αὐτῷ, ὃ κατέχοντες οἱ ἀροτριῶντες ὅλον κινοῦσι τὸ ἄροτρον καὶ διὰ 
nis ; - pat ,ὕ - - 7 4 ~ , 
τοῦ ἀρύτρου Tuts vas: καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ξύλον καλεῖται EXETAH. τούτῳ δὲ τῷ yun ἐμπέπηγεν 
> 7 ΄“- Ἁ \ or Ν Ψ᾿ ov - - ὃ ΄“ - 3 ΄ - 
ἄλλο ξύλον μεῖζον KaTQ TO ETEPOV μέερὸς Τὸ ἀκμὸν EWS TOU ζυγοῖ ἰῆκον TOU ἐπικείμενον Tuts 
- “ "» La 3 4 . x ᾽ -- ‘ 
@pots τῶν βοῶν καὶ ζευγνύντος αὐτούς, ἐμπέπηγε δὲ σφηνωθὲν Sta τινων σφηνισκῶν. εἰ μὲν 
3 d , “ x or ¢ te “- - > αὶ - λυ Ἃ ~ % ” 
οὖν ἕν ξύλον ἡ τὸ ὅλον ὁ γύης μέχρι τοῦ ζυγοῦ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐλύματος, καλεῖται τὸ ἄροτρον 
> 2 ΣΝ 5 KZ “ , ς ᾿ ? a Α ad > ὦ , Ἢ 
αὐτύγυον: ἐὰν δὲ μικρότερος ἡ τῆς χρείας ὁ γύίης, ἐνσφηνοῦται τὸ ἕτερον αὐτῷ ξύλον τὸ 
. ~ . fal 2 
συνάπτον αὐτὸν καὶ τὸν ζυγόν, Kat καλεῖται τὸ μὲν ὅλον πηκτόν, TO δ᾽ ἐνσφηνωθὲν ISTOBOEYS. 


Ὰ Β. 


Proelus ad 425: 


» ny ᾽ ¢ - > f ¢ ͵ > “ , x ? * 

TYHN, τὸ λεγύμενον γυνάτιον Tov ἀρότρου. ὁσάκις υὖν Eeupys. φέρε καὶ ἀπόθυου «αὐτὸ 

a 7 , ΄ x ΄ + > 4 % ἢ “ Ω ‘ - 

καὶ μὴ ἀμελήσῃς. λέγεται δὲ γύης ὅτι ἀεὶ παρὰ τὴν γῆν ἐστιν. EAYMA, μέμος τί rot 
> , Py ~ , Δ ww θ he ἰὰλλ ΄ ΄ -~ ¢ * EX x ‘ x 3 ͵ tt 1 

ἀρύτρον ἐν τῷ μέσῳ ὃν ἔνθα συμβά εται ὃ yuns τῷ ἱστοβοει. ἔλυμα δὲ παρα τὸ ἐλύειν ἐστι 

,’ > o γῸν ‘ 2” jan ἢ ᾿ ᾿ 

καλύπτειν. ISTOBOEYS λέγεται Tap εἐνιίοὶς Και τὸ μετὰ τὴν ἐχέτλην EvAov- AYTOTYON de = 


, , , 
μυνόβελον λέγει, τὸ ἔχον ἐξ αὐτογύου τὸν ἱστοβοέα. 


Tzetzes ad 425: 

ΓΎΗΣ ἐστὶ τὸ ὑπὸ γὴν ξύλον τοῦ apstpov εἰς ὃν ἡ ὕννις, ἤγουν τὸ σίδηρον, ἐμβάλλεται. 
EAYMA τὸ μέσον τοῦ ἀρότρου ὅπου ὁ γύμφος βληθεὶς συνηλοῖ τὸν γύην καὶ τὸν ῥυμόν. 
γόμφος, ὁ ἧλος. IZTOBOEYS δὲ καὶ ENAPYON, 6 ῥυμός. 








“41 print the longer version of the note from  =xxxil. 9 and preferred by Merkel, agrees in all 
the scholia in Cod. Par, 2727 (ed. Brunck). — essentials. 
The shorter version, contained in Cod. Laur. 
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Lt. Magn. p. 333, 37 : 


, - Σ “- 4 4 , ε ’ -“«- , 4 
EAYMA, μέρος τι τοῦ ἀρότρου ἐν τῷ μέσῳ ἔνθα συμβάλλεται 6 yuns τῷ ioroSont mapa τὸ 
ἔλύειν ὅ ἐστι καλύπτειν. 


Et. αν. p. 130, 34: 


, ey) ο΄ > . δ. 2 , 
YYH, τὸ κατώτατον ἄκρον Tov ἀρότρου τὸ πρὸς τὸ ξύλον τὸ λεγομένον γονάτιον. 


Η. 
WD, 465: 


εὔχεσθαι δὲ Ati χθονίῳ Anpnrepi θ΄ ἁγνῇ, 
3 ΄ , ΄ ς ᾿ > ’ 
ἐκτελέα βρίθειν Δημήτερος ἱερὸν ἀκτήν, 

~ 3 ᾿ ΄ 
ἀρχόμενος τὰ πρῶτ᾽ ἀρύτου, ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἄκρον ἐχέτλης 
χειρὶ λαβὼν ὅρπηκι βοῶν ἐπὶ νῶτον ἵκηαι 
ἔνδρυον ἑλκόντων μεσάβων. 


408 ὅρπηκα codd. ὅρπηκε Brunck. 


A. 
Et. Magn. p. 173, 27: 
tov δὲ ζυγοῦ τὰ τιθέμενα ἐπὶ τοὺς αὐχένας τῶν βοῶν οἱ μὲν ζεύγλας, οἱ δὲ βοείας, οἱ δὲ 
μέσσαβα καλοῦσιν. 


Schol. Ap. Rhod. iii. 232: 


τοῦ δὲ ζυγοῦ τὰ ἐπιτιθέμενα ἐπὶ τῶν αὐχένων τῶν βοῶν οἱ μὲν ζεύγλας, οἱ δὲ μέσσαβα 
καλοῦσι. 


Proclus ad 467 : 


EAKONTON MEXSABON. τὰ μέσσαβα τῶν μεσσάβων: λέγονται δὲ ai τοῦ ζυγοῦ γλυφαί- 
καὶ ὁ Καλλίμαχος, Μέσσαβα βοῦς ὑποδύς. ἑλκόντων τῶν βοῶν τὸ ἔνδρυον τῶν μεσσάβων. τὸν 


‘ 3 < ς , 
ζυγὸν ἐν ᾧ ai γλυφαί. 


Β. 

Proclus ad 463: 

Tov δὲ ἱμάντα τῷ ζυγῷ περιβαλλύμενον MEZABOYN ὀνομαζόντων, ὃν περιάπτοισι KepKide 
εἰς τὸ μέσον ἐνθέντες τοῦ ζυγοῦ, ἣν ENAPYON καλοῦσιν, εἰκότως εἶπεν, ὅτι διὰ τοῦ ὅρπηκος, 
ὃν ἐπὶ τὰ νῶτα φέρει τῶν βοῶν, κινεῖ αὐτοὺς τὸ ἔνδρυον ἔἕλκοντας τῷ μεσάβῳ. συντεινόμενος 
γὰρ οὗτος ὁ ἱμᾶς περὶ τὸ ἔνδρυον ἐφέλκεται τὸ ἄροτρον. εἰ δὲ γράφοιτο μετὰ τοῦ ν. 
μεσάβων, λέγοι ἂν αὐτὸ τὸ ἔνδρυον μεσάβων. διότι μέσον ἐστὶ τῶν βοῶν τῷ ζυγῷ éumemnyos’ 
εὔχου ἐπιλαμβανόμενος εὐθέως τὸν ὅρπηκα τῇ χειρὶ, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ὦμον ἐκτείνων τῶν βοῶν, 
ὡς ἂν πρόθυμος γένηται τῶν βοῶν ἡ ὁρμὴ ἑλκόντων τὸ ἔνδρυον, ἀπὸ μέρους τὸ ὅλον ἄροτρον. 
τὸ γὰρ ἔλυμα ἔνδρνον εἶπεν, ὅρπηκα δὲ λέγει τὸ βούκεντρον᾽ τὸν δρύϊνόν φησι πασσαλίσκον 
ἑλκέτω ὁ μέσος τῶν βοῶν λῶρος. 


[Suidas, 5.0. MESABON : 
TO μέσον τῶν βοῶν ξύλον. 
Proclus ad 467: 


7, ξς + , 4 ¢ ~ a , ᾿ 
MEZABOQN: ὁ πρὸς τὸν ζυγόν, πλατὺς ἱμᾶς ὃς εἰς τὴν ξυλίνην κέρκην ἐντίθεται, ἥτις 
- Ε] ef ’ 2 , “- ~ 2 , 
ENAPYON καλεῖται παρ᾽ ὅσον ξύλινον ἢ χλωρόν, ἢ ὅτι πᾶν ξύλον δρῦς καὶ μέσα τοίνυν τὰ ὑνία 
ι 4 ~ ~ ” -~ , 
τὰ μεταξὺ τῶν βοῶν προσδεδεμένα τῷ ἀρύτρῳ ἢ τὸν ζυγὸν ἢ τὸν ἱστοβοεα. 


Pollux, 1. 252: 


ξ Α ᾿ « ᾿ [ὦ ~ = , 2 , "ἡ ν᾿ nw 
ὁ δὲ πλατὺς ἱμὰς ὁ τῷ ζυγῷ παρακαθαπτόμενος ἐχέβοιον ἢ ΜΕΣΆΒΟΙΟΝ καλεῖται" κατα- 
, ’ > > rt - - 

λαμβάνουσι δ᾽ αὐτὸν ὅταν περιελίξωσιν εἰς τὸ τοῦ ζυγοῦ τρύπημα κερκίδα 


5 ξυλίνην ἐμβαλόντες ἣ 
καλεῖται ENAPYON, 
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Tzetzes ud 467 : 

ENAPYON ἐστιν ὃ καὶ ἱστοβοεὺς καὶ ῥυμὸς καλεῖται. MESABOI δὲ οἱ λώροι of μέσοι ὄντες 
τοῦ ζυγοῦ καὶ συνδέοντες τὸν ῥυμὸν τῷ ζυγῷ. ὃ δὲ λέγει, τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν εὔχου τῇ χθονίῳ 
εἱμαρμένῃ ὅταν ἄρξη ἀροτριᾶν, καὶ of λῶροι τοῦ ζυγοῦ ἔλκωσι τὸν ῥυμύν, δηλονύτι τῶν βοῶν 
κινουμένων. 

Moschopulus ad 463 : 

λέγω ὅταν λαβὼν τῇ χειρὶ τὸ ἄκρον τῆς ἐχέτλης τὸ BovKevrpoy ἐκτείνῃς ἐπὶ TO νῶτον τῶν 
βοῶν διὰ τοῦ MESABOY, ἤγουν τοῦ λώρου τοῦ παρὰ τῷ ζυγῷ ᾧ προσδέδεται ὁ iaroBoer's, 
ἑλκόντων τὸ ENAPYON, ἤγουν αὐτὸν τὸν ἱστοβυέα' ἀπὸ μέρους δὲ ὅλον λέγει τὸ ἄροτρον. 

Hesych. 8.0. MEZABON : 

ἐξ ὠμοβοείων ἱμάντων Τὴ τὸν ἱστοβοέα πρὸς μέσον τὸν ζυγὸν προσδέουσι ὃ τινες ἐχέβοιον. 

{Elesych, 5.0. ἸΣΤΟΒΟΕΥΣ : 


δεσμὸς ζυγοῦ ἐν τῷ ἀρότρῳ" ἄλλοι δὲ μέρος αὐτοῦ ὅπερ ἐστιν ὀρθον ἑστὼς ὥσπερ iaros.| 


The passages of the Works and Days which deal with the plough are 
two in number. The first (427 ff.) begins with instructions to the farmer 
as to the wood required for a plough, and passes, by an easy transition, to the 
oxen and the labourer to be employed when ploughing. The second (467 #f.) 
describes the process of ploughing, and gives incidentally some information 
as to the yoking of the oxen. The second passage thus serves to supplement 
the first, where nothing was said about the yoke. 

The words which Hesiod employs in these two passages are all technical. 
In literature it is only in the learned poetry of the Alexandrian and later 
ages that any of them recur, and our knowledge of their meaning is mainly 
derived from grammarians and lexicographers, whose own information is 
often imperfect and often obscurely expressed. The authorities are classi- 
fied 5 and set out above. On both Hesiodic passages two main views are to 
be discerned among the authorities, the difference in each case turning on 
the interpretation of a single word. In both cases, also. the scholia which 
bear the name of Proclus give the two interpretations without a hint that 
they are conflicting. 

We will consider, first, the passage which deals with the body of the 
plough. The words whose meaning is here to be determined are γύης, 
ἔλυμα, ἱστοβοεύς, αὐτόγυος. To these we may add the plough-tail, ἐχέτλη, 
from 467, since the ἐχέτλη belongs to this part of the plough; but in this 
case the meaning of the word is discernible from Hesiod himself, and there is 
no difference of opinion among the authorities. 


I. 


A.—The authorities, as has been said, fall into two classes. I take. 
first, the explanation given by the Etymologicum Muguum, the scholia to 
Apollonius Rhodius, Pollux, Proclus in his longer note, and Moschopulus, 





45 For the sake of convenience I have some- passages quoted above. Hesych. gives the 
times been compelled to divide notes into their correct meaning and adds καὶ 7 αὔλαξ καὶ ἢ 
component parts. σπάθη τοῦ apétpov. For these meanings there 

46 It is correctly given by Photius, Suidas, is no other evidence nor are they intrinsically 


Zonaras and Et. Magn. s.v. in addition to the probable. 
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These writers are agreed that ἔλυμα is the operating part of the plough 
which dues the actual work of breaking the ground, γύης the curved beam 
projecting from the ἔλυμα, to which the front part of the pole, ἱστοβοεύς, is 
attached. We learn trom them, further, the names of some parts of the 
plough net mentioned by Hesiod—ims or ὕννις the iron share, ἀλύη 
the socket of the ἐχέτλη," χειρολαβίς the handle inserted in the ἐχέτλη. 
Χειρολαβίς and dyes can be seen on some of the representations of plough- 
given above, but they have no bearing upon Hesiod, and I shall say nu more 
about them.” 

If, therefore, we omit for the moment two points where the authorities 
who represent this tradition are not agreed, we may construct from this 
account a plough which corresponds exactly with the early ploughs ot 
Form III. shown on b.-f. vases (Fig. 15: based on Fig. 3). This explanation 
of Hesiod is therefore strongly supported by the external evidence, and it 
goes back to a good authority, for, as the scholiast to Apollonius tells us, 





Fic. 15.—DiaGRaM oF HEsiop’s PLOUGH. 


it is derived from Eratosthenes ; that is to say, it represents the conclusions 
of Alexandrian scholarship in the third century B.C. 

The authorities who give us this explanation differ, however, upon two 
points of detail, First, Proclus and Moschopulus say that the ἐχέτλη is 
fastened, not, as we are told by the Htymolugicum Mugnum, to the 
ἔλυμα, but to the yins. Secondly, Proclus in both his notes asserts that 
a plough is avtoyvos when the γύης extends as far as the yoke, that is to say. 











” Pollux’s sentence ¢ δὲ ὁ ζυγὸς ἐνήρμοσται 
éAuua is incompatible with the rest of his 
account Which makes his view of ἔλυμα quite 
clear. There can be no doubt that ῥυμός should 
be read for ζυγός as was proposed by E. Veck- 
enstedt (Philologus 1866, p. 559). Iu the last 
sentence of Moschopulus’s note, γύης is used for 
the whole pole (γύης + iaruBoevs); as the 
‘oroBoevs does not occur in all ploughs the use 
is quite intelligible. 

48 Pollux seems to think that the 
portion of the ἔλυμα was called ἀλύη. 

Ὁ L. and S.’s refercnce for the form χειρολάβη 
will be more readily found in Philo, deck. 


baek 


Synt. iv. 76. 23 (ed. Schoene) but the passage 
has nothing to do with ploughs. 

Hesiod’s silence as to the share dves nut 
prove that his plough was without a share as 
he is considering only the wooden parts of the 
implement. There are in the British Museum 
plough-shares of the bronze age from Cyprus. 
For Roman shares see Lindenschmit, A/¢, vias 
heidn. Vorzeit 111. iv. 182. 

δ The handle Hesiod calls simply ἄκροι 
ἐχέτλης which perhaps implies something more 
Jike the form shown in Fig. 2 than the regular 
χερολαβές in the diagram. 
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when there is no need to add an totoBoevs. According to the Ltymo- 
lugicviun, however, it 1s so called when yuns and ἔλυμα are in one piece,” 
and this seems to be the meaning of the scholiast to Apollonius, though the 
passage would not be intelligible without the help of the parallel passage in 
the Btymeulugicum. Some light is thrown on the origin of Proclus’s 
divergence from the Eratosthenic tradition in these particulars by the 
monumental evidence which we have already considered. 

First, as to the handle. We have seen that. in the earlier ploughs. 
ploughtail and pole tend on the whole to be distinct from each other, and 
are sometimes separated by a considerable space, but that in later times they 
tend to be close together, and, in some Italian examples, spring one from 
the uther instead of rising side by side from the stock. Proclus and Moscho- 
pulus seem, therefore, to be mterpreting Hesiod by reference to a type of 
plough which was apparently unknown in Greece, and in this particular their 
evidence may safely be rejected. 

Secondly, as to the meaning of αὐτόγυος. The development of the 
plough which led to the uniting of pole and tail at the hinder end of the 
stock resulted. as we have seen, in a reduction of the stock both in size and 
inpurtance. Whereas, in the earlier form, a plough might naturally be 
thought of as a stock with two appendages, it becomes in the later a pole 
with two appendages, for the yuns, not the ἔλυμα, is nuw the important part 
of the instrument.*®? This change in the relative importance of the parts 
is true of the ordinary variety of Form IV., and it is especially conspicuous 
in the type of plough which Proclus has in mind, for there the tail springs. 
not from the stock at all, but from the pole (cf. Fig. 2 and Pl. XVII. 6). 
Now if a plough in which the stock is the most important member (as in 
Fig. 15), be called αὐτόγυος, the epithet can easily be understood as 
predicating something of the γύης in its relation to the ἔλυμα, which is the 
main beam of the plough. But if ιὖ is said of a plough of Form IV. that 
it 15 avtoyvos, ‘has a natural γύης, then the adjective is naturally taken to 
refer only to the yuns, for the γύης is now the main beam, and the ἔλυμα. 
which has become an appendage of the γύης, drops out of sight and is not 
taken into consideration by those who seek to ascertain the meaning of the 
word avroyvos by looking at the plough in use in their own time. 

It seems therefore probable that, where Proclus and Moschopulus ditfer 
from the authorities with whom they are in the main in agreement, their 
dissension is due to the fact that they or their immediate authorities were 
thinking of a later form of plough, and attempting to fit Hesiod’s description 
to it. The true meaning of avroyves is that given by the Etymoloyicum 
Magnum (presumably following Eratosthenes), and Hesiod’s distinction 
between αὐτόγυος and πηκτός is clearly borne out by the monuments, for it 
is the distinction we have already drawn between ploughs of Form II. (not 
excluding I.) and 11}. 

31 So also Schol. Hom. K. 353. - Eustathius μ. 1132, “6, holds that the 
2 So Virgil speaks of evruvm aratrum πηκτὸν ἄρυτρον was earlier than the αὐτόγνον. 


ineaning, as we shall see, the curved γύης : cf. Lut that is merely because Homer does not 
Luer. ¥. 933, vi. 1253, Ovid. Her. i 55. mention the latter. ef p. 955. 57. 
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B—wWe come now to the second class of authorities, which is repre- 
sented by Proclus, Tzetzes, and entries in £7. Mugn. and Et. Gud. Here we 
are confronted with an entirely different interpretation of Hesiod, for we are 
told that γύης is the operative part of the plough to which the share 15 
attached, ἱστοβοεύς the pole, and ἔλυμα the central part where γύης and 
ἱστοβοεύς are united. 

Before we consider this explanation it may be well to observe that the 
opening words of this note of Proclus’s, γύην τὸ λεγόμενον γονάτιον τοῦ 
ἀρότρου, are out of place. They belong to the first interpretation which we 
have already discussed, and recur in Moschopulus’s version of that explana- 
tion. They describe the yins as the curved base of the pole; but here we 
are told that γύης is something quite different, and it is clear that the 
offending words have crept in by confusion in the two interpretations. 

The new view put forward in these passages need not detain us long 
for 105. origin is clear; it is etymological, and connects γύης with yh, ἔλυμα 
with ἐλύειν. The inventor of these etymologies, if he considered a real 
plough at all, probably had in his mind one which we should classify as 
a variety of Form IV. Our representations of that form are for the most 
part so small that 1t is impossible to make out the exact connection of the 
main beams, but the Marian coins (Pl. XVII. 15-17), the Arlon relief 
(Fig. 9), and the plough from Cod. Harl. 603 (Fig. 13), as well as the earlier 
Talamone votive plough (Pl. XX. ii.), all have a sort of solid centre 
from which the three main timbers start, and it 15 perhaps a plough of some 
such form as these which suggested the interpretation. 

So far as the interpretation of Hesiod is concerned, there can be no 
possible doubt that the first tradition is ght and the second wrong. The 
first goes back to Eratosthenes, and describes accurately what the monu- 
mental evidence conclusively proves to have been the early form of Greek 
plough. The second describes a form (if indeed it can be said to describe a 
real form at all) which, in its essential features, is later, and it is supported 
by precarious etymologies.*4 We need, therefore, have no hesitation in 
rejecting it. 

Now that we have thus determined the form of Hesiod’s plough, it 
remains only to add that the wood is selected for special qualities which fit 
it for the parts named. The γύης is to be πρίνινος, says Hesiod. The 
holm-oak is celebrated for the toughness of its timber, and it is on the 
curved part of the pole that the main strain falls when the plough is in use. 
The front part of the pole is to be of bay or poplar, the stock is to be of oak. 
Oak, as we are told by Theophrastus, resists rot better in earth or water; 
poplar when exposed to the air.*> As to laurel, we are told by the same 
authority that though it rots readily, it is preserved against insects by its 
natural bitterness.°° When Pollux and Proclus (in his longer note) say that 





δὲ The etymology of ἔλυμα is uncertain : oP. vs 4. 
- γύης is connected with γυῖον, γύαλον, 8 CP. φῦ, 
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the ἱστοβοεύς was fastened with pegs to the γύης, they are fullowing Hesiod," 
and the pegs are clearly to be discerned on the coins of Thrace and of 
Alexander, and in the pecuhar Spanish plough on the coins of Obulco 
(Pl XVII. 5,9, 18). This, however, is not the only way in which the beams 
were Joined, for some of the monuments show them lashed together with 
ropes or thongs (Figs. 1, 3 and 6, Pl. XVII. 2). 


I. 


We may now turn to the passages which deal with the yoking of the 
oxen to the plough. Here also we are confronted with a double tradition. 

A.—As representatives of the first tradition we have now only the 
Etymologicum Magnum, the scholiast to Apollonius, and Proclus; for 
Pollux, who was with them on the first passage, here changes sides, The 
view given by these authorities is that μέσαβα means the curved recesses 
of the yoke which fit the necks of the oxen. They do not say what ἔνδρυον 
means, but Proclus, who, as before, gives both views without comment, 
appears to think that it is the yoke itself, for he paraphrases ἔνδρυον 
μεσάβων with the words τὸν ζυγὸν ἐν ᾧ αἱ γλυφαί. He held therefore that 
βοῶν ἔνδρυον ἑλκόντων μεσάβων meant ‘of the oxen who draw the collared 
yoke.’ 

The source of this interpretation of ἔνδρυον is unknown, but we have 
again the authority of Eratosthenes for the statement that μέσαβα means 
ζευγλαΐ and collateral evidence that this was the Alexandrian view. When 
Callimachus said μέσσαβα Bods ὑποδύς 588 and Lycophron ® used the phrase 
μεσσαβοῦν ὑπὸ ξευγλαῖσι they clearly had this or some very similar inter- 
pretation of the word before them. On the view maintained by the rest of 
our authorities both phrases would be unintelligible. 

B.—The second tradition, for which the main authorities are Pollux, 
Proclus, Tzetzes, and Moschopulus, is that by the word μέσαβα Hesiod 
means the thong by which the yoke was lashed to the pole. With regard to 
the meaning of ἔνδρυον there is a difference of opinion. Pollux and Proclus - 
state that 10 is a wooden peg which fits a hole in the yoke and secures the 
end of the thong. Proclus, however, apparently observing that the words 
βοῶν ἔνδρυον ἑλκόντων μεσάβων offer no reasonable meaning on this 
hypothesis,” gives as alternatives the meanings ζυγός, ἱστοβοεύς and ἔλυμα. 
Tzetzes and Moschopulus are for ῥυμός or ἱστοβοεύς. As to the construction, 
opimions are again divided. Moschopulus, like Proclus, takes ἑλκόντων as 
agreeing with βοῶν, and paraphrases διὰ τοῦ μεσάβου ἑλκόντων, Tzetzes 
takes μεσάβων ἕλκόντων to be a genitive absolute. 

In this case Hesiod’s real meaning is much more problematic since the 
monumental evidence gives little or no help. On the vases the profile of 








7 Hesiod’s language is not quite clear and γλυφαί πᾷ quote the phrase from Callimachus. 


might refer also to the peg already mentioned, 6° His paraphrase τὸν δρύινον πασσαλίσκον 
which fastens together stock and pole. ἑλκέτω ὃ μέσος τῶν βοῶν AGpos is nonsense if 
5. Fr. 518. the peg is inseited in the yoke. 


69 817. The scholia there say ai τοῦ (υγοῦ 
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the oxen is given and it is impossible to distinguish how the yoke is 
attached. Nor do the bronzes or coins give us much assistance.” 

However. since Eratosthenes proves to have been well-intourmed on 
points Where his evidence can be checked, we may, I think, accept his 
evidence here, and with the more confidence in that on no view of the 
construction and meaning of the passage does the mention of the thong 
which holds yoke and pole together seem appropriate. As to the 
construction, it is natural to take ἑλκόντων as agreeing with βοῶν, tor 
the dravging is done by the draught-animals rather than by a part of the 
plongh. MeoaSov means therefore ‘by the collars.’ δ 

For the meaning of éépvoy we are left to conjecture, for the main 
authorities of the Eratsothenic tradition are silent. Proclus, in the section 
in which he follows them. paraphrases ζυγόν, but this may be merely due te 
his misunderstanding of the genitive μεσάβων; and since he suggests 
elsewhere ἱστοβοεύς and édvpa—that is, any part of the plough except the 
tail and the yvns-—he can hardly be trusted to guide us right. Since there- 
fore we are reduced to guessing. I incline to guess that ἔνδρυον means either 
istoBoevs or the whole pole composed of ἱστοβοεύς and γύης. And I select 
this part of the plongh rather than any other, not because it is recommended 
by Tzetzes and Moschopulus, but because it is the part most intimately 
connected with the collars and the application of the motive force and 
therefore more likely than the other parts to be mentioned here. 

It remains to consider briefly the interpretation which we reject. The 
thong fastening yoke to pole certainly existed (it is called ξυγόδεσμος in 
Homer") and it may sometimes have been secured by a peg in the yoke 
though there scems to be no evidence of this outside the passages we are 
considering.» Why the words ἔνδρυον and μέσαβα should have been referred 
ty these parts is uncertain, but the etymology given by Proclus and Suidas 
suggests that someone looked in μέσαβα for a part which came ‘between the 
oxen, “and the yoke fastenings certainly answer to that description. Whether 
the substitution of forehead-straps for the voke (as seen in Fig. 9)® has 








--- -. ΤΆ ---.-.--- ἀεί λνο ὧν 


" On the teiracotta group from Tanagra seems to mean, ‘if we read μεσάβων for μεσάβῳ 


the voke is fastened to the pole by a peg 
and lashed, and the yoke ot the Talamone 
votive plough is attached to the pole by a peg. 
In the Arezzo bronze the pole passes through a 
hele in the centre of the yoke. On the coin of 
Ti. Gracchus (Pl. XVIT. 13) may be seen the 
κορώνη mentioned by Pollux and two projec- 
tions which perhaps serve to secure the lashing. 

‘2 As ποδὺς ἕλκειν P. 289, o. 10. Proclus 
secnis to have read μεσάβῳ With Triclinius, but 
the gen, is no doubt correct. 

“Cr Cato RR. Ixtii.: in aratrum subiugia 
lora, p. XV; funiculum, p. vil. 

Unless the enigmatic yAwxis of 2 274 is 
such a peg. 

' The sentence in Proclus’s note on 463 
which begins ef δὲ γράφοιτο μετὰ τοῦ ν' κιτ.λ. 


then the ἔνδρυον is meant, and this might be 
called μεσάβων because it is between the oxen.’ 
This seems to imply μεσάβων as an adjective 
from μεσάβως, an interpretation not given 
by any other commentator. Suidas’s gloss 1s 
similar, but regards the word as a noun ; it can 
hardly refer to the Hesiodic passage. 

* On this subject Columella 11. 2. 22 is 
worth quoting: igitur in opere boues arcte 
iunctos habere conuenit quo speciosius ingredi- 
antur sublinies et elatis capitibus, ac minus 
colla eorum Jabefactentur iugumque melius 
aptum ceruicibus insidat, hoc enim genus 
inneturae maxime probatum est. nam illud. 
quod in quibusdam prouinciis usurpatur ut 
cornibus illigetur iugum fere repudiatur ab 
omnibus qui praecepta rusticis conscripserunt 
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contributed anything tu the confusion must remain doubtful. Etvimoluey, as 
we have seen, was responsible for errors in conmmentators of this group when 
dealing with the tirst Hesiodic passage, and it may well have misled them 
again here. 

To etymology we may alsu aseribe Hesvchins’s gloss on the word 
iatoBoeus, Which I mention last because it falls outside the two clear! y detined 
vroups we have been discussing. Hesychius identifies the (oToBoevs first 
with the yoke fastening (probably by confusion with some comment on 
μέσαβα) and secondly with some projecting part of the yoke or plough 
which resembled a ἴστος. He may have meant the peg mentioned by our 
schohiasts, vr perhaps the Homeric €otwp, which is a peg fastened in the 
pole. or possibly even with the upturned end of the pole itself which 
Homer calls ae), and Pollux κορώνη. These interpretations are certainly 
erroneous, but they furnish anvther illustration, if illustration be needed. 
of the confusion which prevailed among grammarians as to the meanings 
of the words in our two passages. 


HWL—Viryil 
Vireul, Geary. 1 160: 
160 Dicendtuan et quae sint duris agrestibus arma, 
quis side nec potuere serl hee survere Messes . 
uomis et inflexi primi eraue rebur aratri 
tardaque Eleusinae inatris uoluentia plaustra 
tribulaque traheaeque et niquo pondere rastri : 
165 wirgea praeterea Celet uilisque supellex, 
arbuteae crates et neystica uannus Tacchi. 
olla quae multo ante memor protisa repones, 
site digna manet diuini vloria ruris. 
continuo in siluis magna ui ἤδη domatur 
in burim et curui formam accipit ulus aratii. 
huic ab stirpe pedes τοι protentus in octo, 
binae aures, dupliel aptantur dentulia dorso. 
caeditur et tila ante luge leuis altaque fagus 


{τί 


— 


stitaque quae CULTUS A terge Torqneat Imos ; 
175 ‘et suspensa focis explorat robora funims, 
174 stiuae quae. Voss al. 173 AT4 transposuit Schrader. 

Varro, £.L. v.19: 

Aratrumn, quod aruit terran elus ferrin. Vomer. quod uomit ev plus terram. 
Dens, quod eo mordetur terra, Supra id regula quae stat, stiua. ab stando et in ea 
transuersa regula manicula, quod manu bubulei tenetur, qui quasi temo est inter boues. 
bura a bubus; alii hoe a curue uruom appellant. sub iugo medio cavum, quod bura 
extrema addita oppilatur. uocatin cous a eavo, iugum et immentum ab iunetu. 

Nonius, p. 80, 16: 

Bura dicitur pars aratr: posterior ™ decuruata. Veryilius Geergiroran lib. i. 

continue in siluis magna ul flexa domatnr 
in burim. 


neque immerito, plus enim queunt peeudes — partem leu adniodum uomere sauciant, 

collo et peetore conari quam cornibus atque hoe δ T assume the text to be sound here though 
modo tota mole corpotis totoque pondere the alteration of posterior to prior would remove 
nituntur, at illo, retractis et resupinis capiti- the dixsensions from our authorities 

hus excruciantur aegreque terrae summam 
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Varro de Re Rustica lib. i. [19. 2]. 
et saepe fracta bura relincunt uomerem in aruo 
hane Vergilius burim uocavit. 


Servius and Sehol. Dan.: 

170 IN BURIM in curuaturam: nam buris est curuamentum aratri, dictum quasi 
βοὸς οὐρὰ quod sit in similitudinem caudae bouis. αὐγῇ burim curuaturam temonis, 
quae supra est, et quod est infra uruum dieunt: buris enim ut curuetur, ante igni 
domatur, id est amburitur: unde et quae naturaliter inuentuntur curuae, ita dicuntur. 
Varro ait ttotium burim indies ab urbef. 

172 BINAE AURES duae quibus latior sulcus eftticitur. DUPLICI APTANTUR 
DENTALIA dentale est lignum, in quo uomer inducitur. duplici autem dorso aut 
lato, ut [11]. 87] at duplex agitur per lumbos spina: aut re uera duplici, cuius 
utrumque eminet latus : nam fere huiusmodi sunt uomeres in Italia. 

174 STIVAQUE maniea aratri, qua regitur, id est yubernuenlum. Cicero in Seauriana : 
a stlua ipsa mecum homines loyuebantur. currus autem dixit propter moreim 
prouinciae suae in qua aratra habent rotas, quibus iuuantur. 


170 temonem burim dici a bubus, Thilo. 
Brewis Βωρυοὶ los 
170 IN BURIM pars aratri, quae curuatur, buris dicta ut uidetur Modesto a bustione : 
igni enim flectitur ; quasi βοὸς οὐρὰ quod sit in similitudinem caudae bouis. 


172 BINAE AURES quibus latior sulcus efficitur. 
111 TEMO aircurarathir. 
172 DENTALIA id est in quibus uomer inducitur: hic neutraliter, postmodum 


masculino genere [i. 261] Durum procudit arator. 
11 STIVA aratri gubernaculum. CURRUS ideo ecurrus propter morem prouinciae 
suae In qua aratra habent rotas. 


171 aircurarathir: Iam indebted to Prof. Housman for the discovery that 
this gloss is Irish. Mr. Ἐς C. Quiggin, to whom I referred it, kindly 
tells me that aruthir is gen. of arathar, ‘a plough.’ The meaning 
of the first part of the gloss cannot be determined and it is probably 
corrupt, 


If we turn now to Virgil, it will be seen that the words whose meanings 
we now have to determine are womis, buris, tenv, aures, dentalia, stiua. 
Some of these however are not in dispute; womes or wumer is the share 
temo the pole or part of it, ares the earth-boards which serve to widen 
the furrow.8 The dispute among the authorities centres upon buris and 
stiut, and the exact meaning of dentulia remains uncertain, not because the 
authorities disagree but because their accounts are deficient in lucidity and 
the archaeological evidence does not supplement them. 

‘First then for buris and stiua; and here, as in the commentators on 
Hesiod, we find two views. The protagonists are Varro and N onius, while 
Servius seems to play the part of Proclus and give both views. 
| A.—According to Varro, stiuu is the tail of the plough in which is 
inserted a handle, municulu: buris (Varro uses the form bura) is the 





68 » ᾿ ry . - .»"» . 

> Cf Palladius i. 43 1: aratra simplicia, —celsiore suleo attolli 
uel, si plana regio permittit, aurita quibus μὴ 
possint contia stationes humoris hiberni sata 


: and see note 25 above. 

His tirst interpretation is not explicit but 
? } ad 7 ἊΝ τῷ εν Η 

probably σίνος the Nonian view. 
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pole, sometimes called wrwum.'? That is to say, stiue = ἐχέτλη, 
manicula = χειρολαβίς, buris = γύης. 

B.—According to Nonius, bura is the curved tail of the plough. 
Servius and the Brevis Expositio add little to this except that they are 
agreed that buris is curved, and this we know already from Virgil, who 
recommends his farmer to bend it into the required shape while it is still 
growing on the tree. 

Of these two authorities, Varro and Nonius, Varro is immensely the 
weightier. His etymology does not, it is true, inspire confidence, but he 
isa man of real learning and, what is more important, a practical farmer ΤῈ 
and a student of agriculture, and he died only a few years befure Virgil, 
If therefore Varro says that buru is the pole of the plough, very serious 
reasons must be adduced before we can reject his testimony. And Varro 
has not merely stated his opinion that bura means pole: the word was 
clearly familiar to him and he has used it in that sense in his treatise 
upon husbandry, where he writes :” 

alia terra facilior aut dithcilior est: aliam terram boues proscindere 
nisi magnis wiribus non possunt et saepe fracta bura relinqguunt uomerem 
in aruo. 
For obviously the part of the plough which breaks and leaves the share in 
the furrow 15 (pace Nonius) not the tail but the pole. 

Thus even if it were merely a matter of weighing authorities we should, 
I think, be compelled to reject the testimony of Nonius (on which some 
recent commentators rely) and accept Varro’s statement. There is, however, 
further evidence to support Varro. Virgil’s buris is curved, as we learn both 
from him and his commentators. Now we have several representations of 
ploughs of the first century b.c. (Pl. ANVIL 11-17) and in all of them there 
is only one curved timber, namely the pole. The tail, as in the Greek 
plough, is an upright post, and this fact should suffice to dispel any 
lingering prejudices in favour of the Nonian interpretation. 

In Virgil therefore buris is the pole, and it follows that buris+temo= 
γύης --ἰστοβοεύς; it is worth remembering that buries is etymologically 
connected with γύης. The only fact to be accounted for is the length of 
eight feet which Virgil assigns to the femo.'° 

This may at first sight appear excessive, but the femo and buris 
together have to reach from a point beyond the yoke to one some little 
distance behind the heels of the oxen. In the early Greek ploughs some 
considerable part of this distance 1s covered by the γύης, and the ἱστοβοεύς 
was probably less than eight feet in length, but if Virgil’s buris was smaller 
in proportion to the temo, eight feet cannot be considered excessive for the 
latter. According to Cato,’* the reins for a wagon should be 26 feet in 





 Schol. Dan. distinguish buris and wrvuni: 2 ROR As V9.1, ἃ, 
the onlv other evidence, a confused gloss of τ᾿ What the meaning of the words a stierpe 
Festus, s.v. urvat,does not help to decide the may be I do not understand. 
real meaning of the worl urvui. ἘΦ Ney anh. a) 02 


ὗς ἀν 1, 
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length, that is, each rei 13 feet: and if we consider that in a plough the tail 
rises immediately above the base of the pole and that buris and temo 
together thus constitute practically the whole length of the instrument, it 
will be seen that eight feet 15 a reasonable dimension for the temo. 

As to the Nonian interpretation, 1t is of course impossible to ascertain 
either its source or its date, but it looks as if it came from some form of 
plough in which the tail was curved and the pole straight. These character- 
isties, as we have seen, are not found in the numerous representations of 
ploughs which have survived from the first century B.c., but they do occur in 
certain examples of later date τ and it scems possible that a plough of this 
type may have led tu Nonius’s error. 

Servius, 1t may be noted, regards Virgils plough as wheeled, a view 
suggested by the difficult eurrus of v. 174. So far as interpretation goes, 
this suggestion helps very little, and it is in itself most mmprobable. The 
wheeled plough does not become cominon until many centuries after Virgil's 
death and it was, according to Pliny, a novelty in the first century A.D. More- 
over the wheeled plongh, in all examples known to me, has a straight pole 
and indeed the torm almost demands this modification. YVirgil’s plough. 
however, has, like Hesiod’s, a curved pole. 

The origin of these mistakes then seems to me explicable enough. As 
to the dentaliu, we have the evidence of Servius that it or they are the stock. 
and the same may be inferred fron: a passage of Columella who, when 
speaking of the weakness of small cattle, writes: 7 

et ideo minoribus aratris moliuntur, quia nun ualent [sc. boues] alte 
perfossa noualium terga rescindere: quod cum sit, omnibus uirentibus 
plurimum confert. nam penitus aruis suleatis maiore incremento 
segetum arborumque foetus grandescunt. et im hoc igitur a Celso 

ditterentio qui reformidans impensam quae seilicet largior est mm 

amplioribus armentis. censet exiguis nomeribus et dentalibus terram 

subigere. 
The word occurs further, in the singular, in an obscure passage of Pliny τὸ 
which mav be transcribed here : 
nomertun plura genera. culter uocatur inflexus praedensam prius- 
quam proscindatur terram secans futurisyue sulcis uestigia pracscribens 

IncisUris quas resupinus in arando mordeat uomer. alterum genus est 

uvlgare rostrati uectis. tertium in solo facili, nee toto porrectum 

dentali sed exigua cuspide in rostro. latior haec quarto generl at 
acutior in mucroncm fastigata eodemque gladio scindens solum et acie 
laterum radices herbarum secans. non pridem inventum in Raetia 

Galliae duas addere tah rotulas quod genus uoeant plaumorati. cuspis 

effigiem palae habet. secant ita non nisi culta terra et fere nova. 

latitude uomeris caespites nersat. 








“™ A primitive wooden plough found in Ch Figs. 13 mil aa 
Jutland measures over all 3°40m. but in this i 2. 23; ef. further Pers. i. 73: suleo 


case the tail leans somewhat backwards  terens dentalia, 
(3. Muller, Op. vee, P- 22 and Fig. 1), δὲ αν. xviii. 1111 
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In the large majority of the representations of ploughs which have come 
down to us, the upper surface of the stock is invisible and the archaeological 
evidence does not enable us to elucidate Virgil’s precise meaning. Perhaps 
we may believe Servius that the stock had a deep groove running down its 
centre so that the weight of the implement could be reduced without 
atfecting the width of the resulting furrow. The stock would then have 
a V-shaped section and might well be described in the terms used by Virgil. 

It appears from Pliny that in his time several varieties of ploughshare 
were in use and that the stock was subject to corresponding modifications. 
His language is, however, hardly clear enough to admit of our identifying the 
varieties of which he speaks. His culter is perhaps represented by the type 
of plough which we have seen on the coins of Marius (Pl. XVII. 15-17); 
his second genus wolgare, is clearly the common Graeco-Roman plough of 
Forms III. and IV. His third and fourth varieties I do not venture to 
identify on the monuments, nor do I fully understand Pliny’s meaning. 
His fifth variety, the Gallic wheeled plough, as has been said, does not 
appear on classical munuments, but the spade-lhke share of which Pliny 
speaks is still noticeable in the representation given in Fig. 14. 


: A. S. F. Gow. 





KEY TO PLATE XVII. 


Gems. 


1. Brown paste: Berlin 6193. 
2 Sard: Berlin 6603. 
3. Green Jasper: Brit. Mus. 187. 
4, Sard: Brit. Mus, 20388. 
Corns. 
5. Thracian Chersonese (before Alexander): B.M. Cat. Thrace, p. 184. 28. 
. Medallion of Commodus: B.M. cf. Cohen Med. Diep. 111. p. 252, 
. Centuripae (late decline): B.M. Cat. Sitetly, p. 56. 12. 
. Corinth (338-330 B.c.) B.M. Cat. Corinth, p. 26. 250. 
. Alexander: BM. 
10. Enna (2nd cent. B.c.): BM. Cat. Srcily, p. 59. 7. 
11. C. Vibius Pansa (c. B.c. 49): Grueber CL Rom. Rep. i. py 510. 3977. 
12 ὦ, Seipio (Africa: ¢. BC. 47): 2b. ii. p. 573. 10. 
13. Ti. Graechus (ὦ. B.c. 87): ἰδ. i. p. 593. 4314. 
14. C. Julius Caesar (c. B.c. 29): ib. ii. p. 17. 4363. 
15-17. C. Marius (¢. B.c. 82): 7b. i. p. 354. 2850, 2853, 2855. 
18. Obuleo: B.M. οἵ. Heiss Vonn. Ant. de L’ Espagne pp. 301 ff pl. xiii. 
19. Tyre (Sept. Severus): B.M. Cat. Phoenicia, p. 269. 367. 
20, Ptelemais (Nero) ; 2b. p. 131. 18. 
21. Alexandria (Antoninus Pius): 7b. Alerandria, Ὁ. 128. 1091. 
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ADDENDUM.—P. 262. The guide-ropes seen in Pl. XVII. 4 recur on the plough-pole held 
by Triptolemus on the Tazza Farnese (Furtwangler, dt, Geiam. T. liv., ἵν 
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1 Cato (RR. cxxxv.) seems to speak οἵ the Geoponies (it. 28. 14) recommend ὕνει 
detachable shares, and for sunimer ploughing χρῆσθαι Bapurépa. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ATHENIAN COINAGE AND 
FINANCE, 


Tue following notes and queries have been mainly suggested by 
Professor Percy Gardner’s recent article on the Coinage of the Athenian 
Empire They do not claim to do more than elucidate one or two small 
points with the aid of rather fuller use of epigraphical evidence than is to be 
found in his article, and at the same time raise other questions of secondary 
importance in the same connexion. If no solution 15 offered here to some of 
these queries I see no cause for regret, for it may be found convenient by 
others to have here collected references to such inseriptions as seem to 
deserve further investigation from the standpoint of the numismatist. The 
inscriptions here mentioned belong both to the 5th and 4th centuries and so 
are not confined within the chronological limits of the Athenian Empire. 

In the first place it may be as well to distinguish roughly the classes of 
Attic inscriptions in which numismatic evidence is found, in particular that 
for the circulation of non-Athenian coins in the Athenian Empire. 
‘'Treasure-lists, which record the receipt and transmission of sacred objects 
of value by their successive boards of curators, frequently, especially in the 
fourth century. make mention of coins, giving their denomination and number. 
This evidence as a rule, when it can be dated, can only supply a terminus 
ad quem for the date of the issue of such coins; it cannot be used to 
establish whether such coins were current or not at the time of dedication, 
still less afterwards. More valuable in this direction are those inscriptions 
which record payments made in coins other than Athenian, and with these 
may be coupled one series which clearly records that a body (the curators of 
the Parthenon building-operations) refrained from using some foreign currency 
which they had in hand throughout their period of office.2 From this second 
group clearly dated information may be obtained regarding the currency of 
non-Athenian coins in the Empire? There are moreover other Attic 
inscriptions making mention of gold coins, of which the purport is less 
certain,’ and in the absence of a definite date these can only be used with 


a “6 ὃς οἷ. τ, τ τὸν ὦ ον 
δ JAS. xxxiii. (1913), pp. 147-188; I am notes, 

also indebted to his article ‘The Gold Coinage of 2 See 81 (a). 

Asia before Alexander the Great,’ Proc. British * Some examples appear below, in 88 1 (0), 3. 


Academy, iii, (1908); and to his criticism and + See pp. 280, note 22, 286. 
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great caution. Finally from other miscellaneous inscriptions we may glean 
evidence on such points as the relative value of gold and silver, and the 
exchange rates between coins of different communities®; these are of especial 
interest when they can be dated, as they supplement on some points our 
knowledge from literary and numismatic sources. These are by no means 
all the classes of inscriptions which give help to the numismatist, but they 
are a rough indication of the headings under which may be conveniently 
divided such inscriptions as 1 propose to allude to in these notes. In view 
of their miscellaneous nature it seems preferable to follow a subject-order 
rather than a strictly chronological one. 


1.—The Electrum and Gold Stuters of Lampsaueus and Cyzieus, 
« 7 


(w) The date of the electrum ‘ Lampsacenes’ may be placed on a rather 
more accurate basis than hitherto. The ‘Attic inscription of B.c. 434, the 
vecasion of which we have not yet been able to determine,’® in which 
staters of Lampsacus (and Cyzicus) are mentioned, is a fragment of the 
building-reeord of the Parthenon’ for that year: in it 1s recorded the carry- 
ing forward from the surplus of the previous vear of 70 staters of Lampsacus, 
and 27 staters and one hehte of Cyzicus. These are found in every year’s 
record that is preserved. right from the beginning of the accounts, and thus 
were clearly never used in payment for any of the work.S They are in hand 
at the beginning of the third year’s work, and as apparently no work took 
place during the second year of the building,® they were acquired during the 
first year (4147/6). Thus the terminus ante quem for the existence of these 
Lampsacenes may be pushed back to 447. The tact that they were never 
used in payment indicates that the commissioners did not regard them as in 
current circulation along with Athenian silver during these years. Whether 
they belong to a still earlier date and had definitely ceased to be current 
it is impossible to decide. The argument that they were not used because 
they were an odd sum may be dismissed, for within twenty years of the 
conclusion of the work on the Parthenon we find staters of Cyzicus, and an 
odd sum at that, used in payment of Athenian στρατηγοί. 

(b) That Cyzicene staters were used during the Peloponnesian war—at 
least after the peace of Nicias—for Athenian official payments to supplement 
the Attic currency is well known. In the inscription” recording the sums 
voted and paid to στρατηγοὶ and for other purposes in the vears 418 ff. we 
find that Cyzicenes were used on three different occasions. (1) In 418/7 
more than 4000 are paid ‘to the trierarchs to Argos.’ (2) In 416. the 





> See pp. 278, note 1’, 282, note 24. Gardner, op. cit. p. 154, alludes apparently 
Ὁ Pp, Gardner, J.H.S. op. cit., p. 155, 1 17. to these staters as ‘in the treasure-lists of 
7 See Dinsmoor’s brilliant and convincing Athens.’ 

restoration of the fragments of this record, * Dinsinoor, op. cit. p. 68. 

A.J A., xvii. (1918), pp. 53 ff. 10 7G, i. 180-183: Dittenb. Syi/.2 37= 
‘cf Cavaignac, Le Tresor εἰ Athenes,  Hicks-Hill, 70. 

Introd. p. Ixvii.; BSA. xvi. p. 190; P. ἘΣ; 12,13. 
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last payment of the Attic year was an unknown number to Alcibiades and 
his colleagues for the Sicilian expedition.” (3) In 415,4 a sum of 245 
Cyzicenes together with a large sum of Attic coin to Telephonus.* We 
have unfortunately no information of the relative value of Attic drachmat 
and Cyzicene staters on this occasion as the stone is broken, nothing being 
preserved in 1.55 but τιμὲ τούτον γί(γ)ν[εται.].}} It is, however, perhaps 
worth noting that if we accept the equation suggested by Professor P. 
Gardner of one Cyzicene with 25 drachmai we obtain nearly, but not quite, 
a round sum for the total payment.’ But there is no reason for regarding 
this as a proof of the truth of this equation, for the total need not have been 
around sum. In the inscription of the same type relating to the expendi- 
ture of sacred funds disbursed by the ταμίαι ἱερῶν χρημάτων τῆς ᾿Αθηναίας * 
in the years $10’9 and 407,6 B.c. there are no payments recorded except in 
Attic coin, but this seems exceptional, for in the year 411/10 we have more 
than one reference to transactions in staters, and again in 406.5. Here 
there are several points of interest. We have an allusion to Lampsacene 
staters in the record of 411/10" and a tantalizingly mutilated reference tv 
their value in drachmai. If we adopt the reading and restoration given in the 
Corpus the most important passage runs thus (1. 185. IL. 30 ff.): ΔΊαφσί α- 
| JHHPZ< --- | ἀργύρι[ον τούτον yiyveta|t] ΧΧΧΙ - - - 

this is followed by a somewhat similar entry, though nothing is preserved of 
the adjective describing the second lot of otatépes. I think it is safe to 
assume that the latter are Cyzicenes, Ku€exevoi, and this word will form the 
end of 1. 83. From the restoration of |. 38 we see that there were twenty- 
one letters to each line, and on this basis we may proceed to attempt a fuller 
restoration. In 1. 30 we begin with a vacant space. and after Aadcaxevoi 
στατέρες there will be two spaces more to fill, and one at the beginning of 
I. 31: thus there are three fignres to insert before those preserved in 1. 31, 
and the imrnimoaune will be [TRH H] viving a total of 907+: there are 
fifteen spaces to fill after the last €, and we may presttme that the line was 
approximately full to the end, as ἀργύριον begins a new line. As indicated 
in the Corpus the gap must be filled with the word Πέκται followed by some 
numeral written out in full, not represented by a symbol, as in 1. 88 below, 
where we have τέτταρες. In this case [€ hé«ta: τέτταρες] = 908 st., 4 
hekts, will exactly fill the gap, and indeed any other entry would leave at 
least two vacant spaces, e.g.[<< πέκται πέντε] But in |. 34 we see that the 
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7 Ll. 48, 49, see beluw, wheie there seems evidence for ἃ 
1. 7]. 54. 55 different proportion (24:1). 
4 So we should probably read the ALAN 8 7G. i. 188, 1890 = Syll.* 51, 
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A, with the editor of the Corpus ; ef. Ditten- 


herger’s note ad loc. 

1 11 'T. 3787 dr. 44 obols + (248 states 
x 25 =) 6200 dr. = 12 T. 3987 dr. 41 ob., 
which is but little less than 122 Talents. But 


Here, as throughout these notes, I use 
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price 15 XXXf* (= 3500 +) drachmai only, which must be a number less 
than 4000, and this seems incredibly low for the silver value of ca. 908 
staters, as ib gives a proportion which cannot be far different from 4:1 as the 
relative values of stater and drachma.” 

But it is possible to achieve a less abnormal ratio in another way. We 
must abandon the authority of the Corpus and imsert the {| of yiyverar at 
the end of 1, 32, which is far from unlikely to be the case in a στοιχηδὸν 
inscription, and restore a figure in the first space of 1. 33. If we restore T 
we obtain at once a minimum sum in silver of 1 T., 3500 dr. and conse- 
quently a ratio of ca. 10:1 instead of 4:1; this is less unreasonable than the 
other, but not likely to be correct. But if we restore [", and make the silver 
total 5 T., 3500 + dr., and restore the first figure of the staters as x and not e 
giving them a total of cu. 1408 we come much nearer to a likely ratio, 
Reading the first sum as 1408 st.,  hekts, and filling our gap in |. 32 with 
[|XX XTFTHHHE FEE | which fits the space exactly, we find that we have 
exactly obtained the ratio of 24:1, for 14083 x 24 = 33,808 which is the 
number of drachmai restored in |. 32. It 15 true that other sums between 
500 and 1000 would easily fit into the gap filled as I suggest, but none of 
them is a multiple (of a reasonably simple type) either of the sum restored 
in 11. 30, 31 or of any other possible restoration of that sum. 

Let us now turn to the next entry; assuming that it begins [Ku&ccevoi ] 
στατέρες we then have [......... apyv|| ριον τούτον yiryvetat...| ATTTXX, 
(then fifteen spaces) jos oratépes--. The third, and final entry in this 
paragraph is thus also a sum in staters, restored in the Corpus - - ενοὶ 
atatépes: but we have already had those of Lampsacus and Cyzicus, and 
there is no other appropriate local adjective ending in -evoi. Bearing in mind 
that there was another class of staters, those of Phocaea, current in Athens 
at this time,?? I would restore Poxaix ot without hesitation. This gives us 
nine spaces to fill with the end of the sum in drachmat in I. 36, and we know 
from the figures remaining that the drachmai numbered something between 
9000 and 5000, for if they had exceeded 5000 we would have had PF after 
the last T. The last three spaces at the end of the previous line require as 
ἃ minimum [444], thus the total of the drachmai was at least 43 T., 
2000 + dr. Assuming the correctness of the number of talents restored in 
|. 85 I made some experiments with possible combinations of figures to fill 
the gap in ἰ. 36, and out of a number of alternatives I found two, each 
divisible by 24, which fitted exactly. Moreover the corresponding number of 
staters in each case contained the same number of symbols, eight, which is 
the number required, for we have nine spaces, of which one 15 required 
for a stop, exactly as in 1. 38. It is true that there is no spaced 
stop before ἀργύριον in the first entry, but it is there unnecessary as ἀργύ- 





9 This is quite incredible in view of the (for 6.1. 4. 1. 196, 649, 660) LG. (= C.LA.) 
other evidence for their relative values. 1. 196, ἢ. 649, 660. For a completer list of 

Ὁ Cf, P. Gardner, ‘The Gold Coinage of Asia,’ —epigraphical allusions to these staters of Phocaea 
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prov begins a new line (1. 82). The number of staters may be either 
MIFHHHFA'Ps = 10,856, of which the value in drachmai at 24:1 is 
€ ¢ ff € € = 


[244] OTTTXX[FFAAAAFEFE] = 43 T., 2,544 dr, or MIPFHBHHP 
= 10,955 of which the value is [444] ATTTXX|XXfPHHHHAA | = 43 T., 
4920 dr. Between these there is no means of deciding, but granted the 
correctness of the assumptions one or other is presumably right. I do not 
pretend to claim that the links in the argument are not of a most fragile 
nature, but at least it is possible tu show that the adopted rativ of 24:1 for 
the staters of Lampsacus and Cyzicus to the Attic drachma fits exactly with 
the epigraphic requirements of this passage. 

In the third passage however I see no way to a definite solution. Al 
that we have is [Poxaix] οἱ otatépes ......... hé] «rac τέτταρες. ἀργύριον 
τούτον YiyVETAL....... . Attl, that is to say, a number of staters com- 
prising nine symbols, and four hekts, uf which the value in drachmai was 
some sum ending in 2, and 1 obol. The last figure before the units being A 
we can tell that the sum did not end in 02 or 52, but otherwise there is no 
clue. The minimum figure for the staters is 49 (AAAANEEES), for the 
silver 492 dr., 1 obol. What appears evident is that the ratio between them 
was not 24:1 nor any round number, for in this case we could not have a 
smaller fraction of a drachma than two obols (11) asa result of so multiplying 
3 (4 hekts) ofa stater. The experiment of dividing every possible combina- 
tion of figures from the drachmai entry in turn by every possible number of 
Staters nught ultimately give us the correct ratio between them, but as it 
might equally leave us with several possible soliitions it does not seem worth 
making, nor do I believe that there is a mathematical process which could 
facilitate the task. The ratio must however end in a fraction, probably 
either 2 or 1, according as the last unit of the sum in staters was odd 


or even. 

(6) Other evidence for the currency (though not, unfortunately, for the 
exchange-value) of Cyzicene staters at Athens is not scarce. One sadly 
fragmentary stone which mentions the circulation of Cyzicene as well as of 
Attic and ‘Daric’ gold is discussed and to some extent restored below,?! 
There seems to be no clue to its precise date, though it seems to fall within 
the period 405-380: I am inclined personally to put it nearer to the begin- 
ning than the end of this period, in view of the general type of its contents. 
One other inscription of a somewhat similar type, but even more fragmentary,” 
makes mention of a very large nuinber of staters, not less than 61,297, nor 
more than 63,549, apparently among official payments dated by prytanies. 
Unfortunately we have no indication of the nature of these staters, which are 
possibly not even gold at all, We can only say that such a large sum, If it 
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consisted of electrum staters, would be equivalent at 24:1 to over a million 
and a half of Attic drachmai (= 250 + Talents), and must have belonged to 
some highly important transaction, and moreover indicates a plentiful circula- 
tion of non-Attic coin. 

For the circulation of the Cyzicene electrum stater in the fourth century 
among the Greek cities of the north coast of the Euxine an inscription from 
Olbia** may be cited with advantage. It sheds indirectly an interesting 
light on the problem raised in Demosthenes’ speech against Phormio,” 
namely, the value of the Cyzicene in Attic currency. In Olbia the value of 
the Cyzicene is officially fixed, in these words, by resolution of the Boule and 
Demos (ll. 23 ff): τὸ δὲ χρυσίον πωλεῖν καὶ ὠνεῖσθαι, τὸ]ν μὲν στατῆρα 
τὸν Kuftxnvor [ἑνδεκι' ά το ἡμιστατήρο, καὶ μήτε ἀξιώτερον | μή]τε τιμιώτε- 
pov, τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο χρυσίον τὸ [ἐπίσημον ἅπαν καὶ ἀργύριον τὸ ἐπίση[ μον] | 
πωλεῖν καὶ ὠνέσθαι, ὡς ἂν ἀλλήλους] | πείθωσι. It is regrettable that the 
exact figure for the value of the Cyzicene is not preserved, but in either case 
the result is interesting, for it gives us either 21 or 23 local drachmai of 
silver as the equivalent to the Cyzicene. Not only does the State fix the 
value of what was presumably the standard gold (or rather electrum) piece 
in use among the traders of the city, depriving them to this extent of the 
pleasure of bargaining over the money-changer’s counter, but it expressly 
enacts that the purchasing value of all other coin, gold and silver alike. shall 
be arranged by bargaining. ‘Thus the inscription is of interest as confirming 
the truth of the natural supposition that the multiplicity of com-standards and 
denominations then in use was the cause of such complications that a separate 
bargain on each occasion was the normal solution. May we regard it as 
indicating that apparently Olbia had, early in the fourth century B.c., a 
currency of silver staters of its own, which was hitherto not known to the 
numismatist 7? Indeed. no silver coins of Olbia are attributed to an earlier 
date than the third century B.c.,7* and these apparently are on the lghter 
Aeginetan standard. If there were fourth century silver staters on the same 
standard, the Cyzicene would be equated to either 195-45 x 10} or x I13 
grains (= 2041°72 or 223617), and these weights of silver represent just 
more than 80 and 33 Attic drachmai at 67°5 grains. Thus the divergence 
between 213 and 28 Attic drachmai as the value of the Cyzicene mentioned 
in the speech against Phormio would not represent the absvlute extremes 
possible ; but perhaps at Olbia the intrinsic value of the local silver currency 
was below the normal standard, and this is borne out by the impure silver of 
the didrachm of Olbia in the British Museum.”§ 








Ἢ Taser. Or. Sept, Pontt Euvini i. p. 21, . 156. 


No. 11 (= Syil.* 546, = Michel, Recueil 336). *6 Or [Swdexa|ro, ἰ.». 104 or 11} staters. 

The first publication by Mordtmann, Hermes “ Hist. Num? p. 272; ef. Pick, sdateke 
χη, p. 373, is not satisfactory for 1estorations  Aikazen. Nordyriechenlands, i. Pl. EX, 1, 18. 
of the text. ὅΞ As Professor Gardner has kindly pviuted 
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2.— Stuters of Croesus in an Attie Inscription. 


The tollowing inscribed fragment of which I took a copy and impression 
in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens in 1910 seems to be still unpublished. 
I believe 16 to be a portion of the building record of the chryselephantine 
statue in the Parthenon, and to belong to the lower part of the stele on 
which is engraved J.G. 1. Suppl. 298; moreover it is of interest to the 
numismatist from its allusion in Il. 6,7 to staters of Croesus, Κροίσ[ειοι 
orarté|pes, for the first time, to my knowledge, in a Greek inscription. 

Fragment of Pentelic marble, complete only on |. and behind: ἢ. 20: 
br. 17; th. ca. 105. Letters O1—-012 high, στοιχηδόν, but figures in 
margin not exactly in columns. 
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The attribution of this fragment to the stele containing i, Suppl. 298 is 
based on the following grounds. (1) The thickness and general appearance 
of the marble. (2) The similarity of the contents. (3) The fact that the 
lines begin apparently at an equal distance from the edge, though unfortun- 
ately the inscribed surface of the new fragment is destroyed by weathering 
for a space of about ‘025 from the left edge. It must however be noted 
that the lettering is not quite identical on both stones, and that the new 
fragment contains one more letter per line, excluding the figures in the 
margin, than the other. But these objections may be met satisfactorily by 
the suggestion that they are not from the record of the same year, as indeed 
15 indicated by the contents, and that a new engraver may quite easily have 
inserted one more letter in each line as well as changing slightly the type of 
lettering. 

The restoration of 11. 1, 3, and 6 seems beyond doubt, and thus the 
number of letters (14) in each line is certain, but unfortunately it is im- 
possible to restore with certainty any other line. L. 2 was possibly left 
eee 

Note also that a similar flaw is found in the L edge of hoth stones. 
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blank after the verb ἐονέθε, as it would not be necessary to state the weight 
of silver when the purchase was made with that metal. L. 4 must have 
contained the beginning of the long sum, stating the weight of the gold 
purchased, which continues into |. 5. We have no clue to its restoration, 
and, supposing the line to be full we can only conjecture the minimum 
figures which could have stood here, namely | X XTPHHHHF |= 2950 dr., which 
with the sum in 1.5 gives a minimum total of 2991 dr. The figures lost 
from |. 5 are of less importance as the total could only have been something 
less than forty~ (or ninety-) five; here again the line may not have been full to 
the end. Inl. 7 we have a minimum total of 110 staters of Croesus with the 
certainty that the muximum was under 150; here again the line may not 
have been full, For the completion of |. 8, and the restoration of the 
mysterious letters OTE in 1.9 I have no suggestion, apart from the obvious 
one of τούτον after τεμέ. 

Of the figures in the margin representing the sums paid, we inay be 
sure that the first group is to be read together, and that except in the last 
of the four lines there were four figures in each? The minimum would be 
[ΤΤΤΊΤ[ΗΗ ΗΔ[ ΔΊΔΔΠΕΡΊ]ΕΙ τε 4 T., 347 dr, 1 obol, but this is probably 
much too low, as we have seen that the minimum weight of gold purchased 
must have been nearly ὁ T., which would cost not much less than 7 T. in 
silver. And, moreover, there is an indication that the last figure but one 
in the first lme was not T but something higher, 4 rather than f, as the fout 
of the hasta reaches perceptibly lower than that of the upright of the 
T which follows it. Thus we get at once a minimum here of | 444]T = 
31 Talents. It is not worth while setting out all the alternatives which 
might stand here or in Il. 4, 5? but a point which must be emphasized is 
the difficulty of establishing the price paid for gold on this oceasion. We 
see that the price paid ends in 147 dr., 1 obol, and the weight of the gold 
ends in a figure between 41 and 45 or 91 and 95; and on the almost certain 
assumption that the ratio of gold to silver in these accounts was 14: 1°" 
when 147 dr., 1 obol, are divided by fourteen we do not get a result at all 
resembling the figures preserved from the weight of the gold. Even if we 
regard 41(+) or 91(+) as a round sum it cannot represent οἷς of any com- 
bination of the figures in the margin, for they when so divided yield quite 
different results. In these circumstances there is only one solution, as far 
as I can see, namely, to suppose that the sum in the margin contains the 
price of the silver from |. 2 as well as that of the gold from Il. 4 and 5. This 
is not unlikely, and involves two consequences: (1) that the remainder of 





0 Asin LG. 1. Suppl. 298. 

31 The maximum is quite uncertain. We 
know that the total weight of gold on the 
statue was 40 talents (Thucyd. ii. 13), or 44 
(Philochorus, quoted by Schol. οὐ Ari- 
stophanes, Peue, 1. 605), of which the pur- 
chase of rather more than six and a quarter 
is alluded to in 1. Suppl. 298, 1}. 14 ff.; if 


the new fragment contained the record of the 
purchase of a?/ the remainder, which is highly 
unlikely, the maximum here would he nearly 
33 T., 4,500 dr. (or 37 T., 4,500 dr.). 

ὃ See Dinsmoor’s reading and interpretation 
of IG. 1. Suppl. 298, ll. 14 ff. in the light of 
an entry in the building-record of the Par- 
thenon, A.J..4. xvii. (1913), p. 76. 
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1. 2 was after all occupied with the weight of the silver purchased, σταθμὸν 
being omitted; (2) that in 1. 5 no figure is lost after ΒΕ, and that we must 
complete the line tee τούτον, to refer to both the gold and the silver. 
This indeed involves the necessity of inserting an extra letter beyond the 
number indicated by the restored lines 1, 3, 6, but may be paralleled from 
Ι. 15 of the previously known portion of the stele? As the figures in |. 2 
were perhaps also crowded it does not seem to be worth while offering a 
conjectural restoration. 

Ll. 6, 7. Here we have the record of the purchase of some Κροίσίειοι 
στατξ]ρες or staters of Croesus, numbering between 110 and 150. As it 18 
uncertain whether the line was full to the end, or even overcrowded, 1t does 
not seem worth while to cite possible restorations. More interesting, but 
quite insoluble, is the problem of the price paid for them in silver. 
If I am right im restoring the marginal sum so as to consist of four 
figures, and in regarding it as the price paid for these staters, the 
total here cannot be less than [T |TXx =2 Ὅς, 2000 dx, which as the cost of 
more than 110 but less than 150 staters gives us a price per stater of be- 
tween 93 and 127 dr.3+ If, however, we suppose that here no figure 15 lost 
before the T in the margin we find that for 1 T., 2000 dr. the corresponding 
range of price per stater hes between 53 and 72 dr. In any case the value 
of the stater of Croesus in drachmai is surprisingly high, as compared, for 
example, with that suggested above for the staters of Lampsacus and 
Cyzicus. But it must be remembered that unlike them it is of pure gold, 
not electrum, and that it was no longer in circulation, and perhaps actually 
scarce, especially if, as 1s not unlikely, much of the issue had been melted 
down. 

What is known of the staters of Croesus from literary sources is soon 
stated. They are mentioned twice by Julius Pollux and once by Plutarch 
and Hesyvchius: the passages are as follows. Pollux iii. 87: εὐδόκιμος δὲ καὶ 
ὁ Tuyadas χρυσὸς καὶ οἱ Κροίσειοι στατῆρες. ix. 84: ἴσως δὲ ὀνομάτων 
καταλόγῳ προσήκουσιν οἱ Κροίσειοι στατῆρες καὶ Φιλίππειοι καὶ Δαρεικοί. 
Plutarch, ]υγαίίω 823.4 (Teubner ed.): “ Κροισείων αἱρετώτερον στατήρων. 
The text of Hesychius, s.v., is incomplete, and meaningless as it stands. 
Thus there is no doubt that in antiquity they were regarded (1) as struck bv 
Croesus, (2) as highly valued. Moreover we have the evidence of the coins 
themselves as identified by numismatists,> beyond reasonable doubt; and 
the tact that the gold of these staters is ‘singularly pure’ may help to 
account for their high reputation. 

That those here mentioned were of gold, not silver, is certain from the 
context, but it is less certain whether they are to be identified with those of 





3 Where H was cut on the stone one space 14,000 dr., and 150 at 93°3 dr. 
to the r. of the last letter in the line above. Ὁ Cf. Hill, Historical Greek Coins, p. 18. 
It is not regarded by the editor of the Corpus ΝΟ. ἡ; P. Gardner, ‘Gold Coinage of Asia,’ 
as Visible on the stone, but I see traces of iton ΡΡ' 9 f. and references μα loc. 
a squeeze which I made. δ P. Gardner, og. cif. p. 10. 

‘4110 staters at 127°27 drachmai each cost 
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the heavier or the lhghter standard. In view of the high price paid it 1s 
more likely that the heavier type is in question, that weighing 168 grains 
‘=10°89 grammes). We have no evidence for the value of the stater of 
Croesus in Attic drachmai while it was still current, but it may be suggested 
that the heavier stater which stood in the relation of 4:3 to the lighter one 
of 126 grains, was worth 32 dr., or a little more. My only ground for this 
view is that the lighter stater was only a shade lighter than the Daric, which 
at a later date was regarded as equivalent to 25 Attic drachmai,®’ and may 
itself have been equated with 24; thus the heavier stater was perhaps 
regarded as equal to 24 x 4 = 32 dr. 

We saw that the preferable restoration of the marginal sum gave 93°3 
as the ménimuin value of these staters in drachmai in this inscription,** 
and thus, to put it roughly, they will have been purchased at about three 
times their original value, that is, if they were of the heavier standard. 
This may also be seen from a consideration of the relative values of goid and 
silver, as mentioned above. For 2 T., 2000 dr. (= 14,000 dr.) one should 
obtain 1000 dr. of gold (= 66,500 grains, regarding 66°5 grains as the 
average weight of the Attic drachma). This sum is represented by 395°83 
staters at 168 grains, or roughly speaking three times the number recorded 
as purchased here. 

For what purpose they were intended we cannot possibly say.. If they 
were to be melted down it 1s surprising that the authorities paid about three 
times their intrinsic value for them, in addition to a purchase of raw gold. 
Their purity might enhance their value in the market to a small extent, but 
it is hard to beleve that it increased it threefold. The problem must 
remain unsolved as far as 1 am concerned, but possibly a clue is to be found 
in the letters OTE in the last line of the stone for which I have no explana- 
tion to offer. Might they belong to the entry of some further purchase, 
which together with the staters accounted for the price in the margin ? 





3.—Lhe Duting of the Seeond Issue of Attie Gold Coins. 

I am not convinced that Professor Gardner has proved his case in the 
matter of the epigraphic evidence for the second issue of Attic gold, which 
he would now attribute to 393 B.c.,° and as he quotes an inscription which 1 
have discussed in the light of a new fragment added by myself. I propose to 
re-examine briefly the inscriptions tou which he refers. His contention that 
the second issue of Attic gold ‘belongs to quite the early part of the fourth 
century’ is based on the style of the coins themselves, where he follows 
Head in recognizing them as ‘identical in style and fabric with the tetra- 
drachms issued trom 393 onwards.’ Such an arguinent Iam not competent 











τ P, Gardner, J.H.S. xxxiit. (1913), p. 156. earlier paper, ‘The Gold Cuinage of Asia,’ ων 





5. Assuming the weedy number of 150: Brit. -tead. iii. p. 25 he had followed Koller 
strictly speaking 149, 5 hekt» is the iazimvin in dating the second issue to 339n¢.. this 
number. being written before the appearance of the 


9% JAS, xxxui. (1913), p. 186. In his secund edition of Head’s Historia Nuiworiai. 
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to criticize, and the combined judgement of these two authorities must carry 
great weight: but I do not feel satisfied with the evidence from the 
inscriptions which Professor Gardner cites as furnishing ‘a decisive proof’ 
and ‘a further proof.’ Ὁ 

The first of these scriptions is published in J.G. 11. 843, and consists 
of two fragments: the larger containmg the remains of ten lines is practi- 
cally complete on the right, the smaller, with the remains of four lines, is 
complete on the left. They clearly belong to the same stone, though there 
is no join, and apparently they are to be combined so that |. 1 of the left- 
hand fragment is continued on to 1. 7 of the other, though the editor of the 
Corpus regards this as minus certun. Not having seen the stone myself 1 
must be content with his cupy, which there is no ground for distrusting. 
The important entry for our purpose is the letters ATHPAZATT inl. 3, 
which I believe to be rightly restored as [στ]ατῆρας ᾿Αττ[ιϊκὸς] (o for ov). 
We have no certain clue to the length of any line, but a length of twenty- 
nine letters gives a satisfactory restoration for |. 7 and an approximately 
correct one for |. 4, Thus I would restore Il. 3 ff: - - colo] * ἐπὶ [{τ|ῆς 
ΣΑΙ ee ee ee eee twplutaveias .||[-- ne τῆς πρυτανείας στ]ατῆρας 
"Arz[tKos ---, --n]s τῆς πρυτανείας - - - . | Kepdralcov τὸ ξύμπαν 
apylupi(o) καὶ χρυσ[ί]ο ᾿Αττικῶ, [χρυσίο (2). Ku&iJenvé, χρυσίο .] | Aa- 
ρεικῦ χ[ρυσίο (3). ...] ΠΠΤΤΤΙΡΗΗΠ... ᾿χρυσίο A.......... πέΪντε. This 
is admittedly doubtful, but will serve to show the fact that the stone contains 
ἃ list of payments made in various currencies, and dated by days of the 
prytanies of at least one tribe, for the remains of Il. 1 and 2, of which the 
latter seems to have contained the word [Ku&]:envo (case 2), belong to the 
record of the prytany prior to that mentioned in ll. 3, 4. The orthography 
and the use of the Ionic alphabet suggest the early part of the fourth 
century as the natural date for this inscription, and there is no reason why it 
should not be placed after 393 on these grounds. But its contents present a 
close resemblance to some of the latest payment-records of the fifth century, 
notably £.G. 1. 190+191,” which belongs apparently to the Attic year 406/5. 
It could not be placed earlier than this, for the Ionic alphabet is used here 
without exception, but in the other inscription cited the orthography shows 
a stage of transition, H and Q being sometimes used for E and O, but L not A 
for ambdu. Thus we cannot be certain that the stone under discussion 
does not belong to one of the closing years of the fifth century, and if this 
were correct we should have to regard the Attic staters of 1, 4 as belonging 
to the first issue of gold, in 407/6. In view of this uncertainty I feel that 
this inscription, while proving that Attic staters were in existence and used 
for currency not later than the end of the first quarter of the fourth century. 
does not prove that they were issued rather in 393 than in 407. 





* Op, ect. pp. 186, 187. * See Kohler, in Hermes xxxi. (1896), p. 148, 
Ἢ Could this be - χοίσ]ιν, the end of gvvap- No. 6, who adds a new fragment to, and 
χοσιν (- ξυνάρχουσιν, participle)? I do not like combines and restores these two texts ; cf. E. 
to make the change, though it is not easy to Meyer, Forschungea, ii. p. 139. 
restore the remains of the word as it stands. 
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The second inscription, alluded tu by Kohler, can be dated with much 
more certainty, but as the tentative restoration [στατῆρ]ας χρυσίο ’Arti[ x6 
in 1], 24, 25 is almost certainly wrong, it furnishes no new evidence for the 
problem of the date of the first issue of Attic staters. Though it 15 im- 
possible to restore exactly any line, we may see clearly that the last nine 
lines of side A contain a list of entries dated by days of the prytanies, 
ending with a total in the last two lines. The restoration demands a long 
line, perhaps between seventy and cighty letters in length, which shows that 
this cannot belung to the same stele as the inscription previously discussed. 
The correct restoration of the phrase in Il. 24, 25 may be seen by eumparison 


with 1.18. From |. 17 onwards we may restore somehow thus: - - - ος Me- 
λιτεῖ, ἐπὶ | [τῆς - - dos (numeral) -- ns πρυτανευύσης, -, - nt τῆς πρυτ]ανείας, 
ypuato  [ΔΑττικὸ (3) - - -, ἐπὶ τῆς -- dos (numeral) - - ns πρυτανευ]όσης 
μίαι καὶ τ[ριακοστξι τῆς πρυτανείας χρυσίο(}) - -, -- vg. τρίτει καὶ 20 
τρμακοστέι τῆς πρυτανείας - - -᾿ ἐπὶ τῆς Alavtidos χρ[υσίον παρε- 
δόθη (2) - - - ᾿ ἐπὶ τῆς - - ίδος - - ns πρυτα]νευόσης τρίτη ι(2) τῆς πρυ- 
τανείας - - - ὃ (or ἃ)]ς ἐλήφθη ἔχων ὁ | - - -, - - nt τῆς πρυτανείας χρυσίο 
Αττι [κὸ - - -- Κεφάλαιον τὸ ξύμ)παν χρυσίο ᾿Α [ττικδ (7) - - - σταθμὸν 25 
XX - - (vacat.) Thus the letters AZ in 1. 24 are only the end of the word 


πρυτανείας, and therefore it 1s misleading to allude to this inscription in 


reference to staters of Attic gold, though it gives interesting evidence of 


frequent transactions in Attic gold. The clue to the date is given by the 
earlier part of this side of the stone. In Il. 2,3, 4,5 we have references to 
some silver objects, in the accusative singular, followed by ἥν, which it is 
natural to restore as ey. φιάλην ἀργυρᾶν ἣν ὁ δεῖνα ἀνέθηκεν; in 1. 6 - - 8[vo 
ὦ Καλ - - ἀνέθηκεν]. In 1]. 7 and 14 we have ἐκ τὸ Παρθενῶνος." and in 
1. 11 clearly the “EAAnvotaptas are mentioned. This entry gives us the 
terminus ad quein for the date of the contents, for these officials ceased to 
exist after the fall of Athens in 404, and the allusion to silver objects, 
perhaps being removed from the Parthenon (cf. ἀφηερέθ[ η]} in Il. δ, 14 seems 
to bear on the inroads made on the sacred treasure in Athens’ desperate 
need of coin during the closing years of the war. In this connexion it 
seems to be a valuable supplement to the other evidence tor this financial 
crisis, notably to the last of the records of the truditioies of the objects in 
the Pronaos, /.G@. 1. 140, which records the handing over to the Hellenotamiai 
οὐ all the sacred objects, except one crown, which were contained in that 
treasury at the end of the year 407.6. Similarly 1G. i. 190 + 191 as 
restored by Kohler with his new fragnient * seem to refer to a similar ‘raid’ 
upon the objects in the Opisthodomos. 

The contents of the other side (B) of J.G. ii. 5, 8434 have no value 
in connexion with the question of Attic gold currency, and seem to be either 








3 7, f. N. 1898, p. 18; the stone is 1G. LG. ti 1 (ed. iin.) 1. 39, where in the second 
ii. 5, 843 ὁ. part (405,2), 1. 67, corresponding payments are 
44 Restored in ll. 7, 8, preserved in |. 14. to he made by the ταμίαι: Aristotle, Ath. Pal, 
45 Cf. the mention of them in the first pat c. 30, 1. 13 and note in Sandys edition, 
(405/4) of the famous decree for the Samian- ® Hermes, loe. cit. 
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an earlier part, or a continuation, of those of side A; perhaps rather the 
former as the appearance of the total at the end of A, followed by an un- 
inscribed space, suggests that it ends the year’s accounts.” 

The third inscription is that to which I added a new fragment five 
years ago, 1G. 1. 665.8 Here I think that Professor Gardner has built too 
elaborate a structure on the basis of my conjectural restoration. As I have 
already pointed out, we have here, dedicated among sacred objects, apparently 
in the Parthenon, some dies and small anvils for striking coin, in a case 
consisting of an ἀλαβαστοθήκη. The exact entry runs: ἀλαβ[αστοθήκη 
ξυλίνη ἄστατος (?),| ἐν fe of χαρακτῆρε:ς καὶ ἀκμονίσκοι ε[ἰσὶν οἷς (2) τοὺς 
χρυσὸς ἔϊ κοπτον, and in the corresponding passage in I.G. ii. 666, apparently 
belonging to the next year, we have nine spaces to fill, assuming the rest 
uf the entry to be correctly restored, between οἷς and ἔκοπτον, and here I 
suggested τὸς χρυσς, instead of τοὺς χρυσὸς or τὸς χρυσοῦς in ii. 665. 
Professor Gardner, accepting the restoration, justly criticises my interpreta- 
tion of χρυσοῖ, pointing out that it should strictly mean staters, and not, 
as I thought, all denominations of gold issued with these implements, and 
would refer the striking of these staters to the second issue which he 
assigns to 393 B.c. His reason for this dating is that no staters of the first 
issue are known to exist, and this he treats as equivalent to the fact that 
none were struck. Here I would, with all due deference to his authority, 
suggest that the fact that no coins of a certain denomination are now known 
is no sure proof that none were ever struck. The instance of the discovery 
of a whole new series, like the fifth century staters of Melos,*! to which he 
himself alludes, should make us hesitate before believing that our ignorance 
of the existence of a coin of a particular denomination is equivalent to saying 
that it never existed especially in a case where the smaller denominations of 
the issue in question are well known. But in any case I think that χρυσοῖ, 
if the word is rightly restored in these inscriptions, must refer to the smaller 
denominations as well as to the staters, for it is unlikely that the dies for the 
former would not have been kept together and dedicated together with those 
of the staters. But the chief reason for connecting these dies with those of 
the earlier issue is the fact that they were dedicated among the sacred 
ubjects of Athena. There is every ground for supposing, and Professor 
Gardner himself insists, that the second gold issue, if it is rightly dated to 
393, was struck in the ordinary way of currency; thus it would not be 
minted from sacred objects melted down for the purpose, and consequently 
there would be no reason for consecrating the dies used in striking it. It is 
undeniable that the date of the inscription is probably later than 393, and 
cannot be later than 375, but failing some further discoveries in connexion 


eee 


* The resemblance of side B to the record of * Num. Chron. loc. cit. There is no doubt 
payments, under prytanies, in 7.6. 1, 188, that rd χρυσίον would do equally well here, but 
1894. (‘Choiseul Marble’) makes me attribute it is one space too short for No 665. 
both stones to the same series. δῦ JAS. xxxiii. op. cit p. 187 

* JAS. xxix. (1909), pp. 172 tf; Num. Op. cit. p. 158 3 Hist. Num.2 p. 486. 
Chron. 1911, pp. 351 ff. 
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with these records we cannot hope to establish its date for certain.” But it 
is equally true that there is nothing either in the contents, the orthography, 
or the lettering to prevent it being proved to be earlier than 393, in which 
case there would be no doubt of its allusion to the striking of the first gold 
issue. 

Thus of the two inscriptions which Professor Gardner regards as 
proving the issue of Attic staters (and smaller denominations) of gold in 398 
I think we must conclude that the first, in which Attic staters are expressly 
inentioned, is on the whole just as likely to be earlier as later than 393, and 
possibly earlier than 400; and that the other, where a conjectural restoration 
alludes to χρυσοῖ, refers more hkely than not to the issue of 407 6, and 
moreover, that if the restoration χρυσοῖ be accepted literally it can only 
mean that staters were struck on this occasion, as well as the other values 
which we already know. The third inscription, alluded to by Kohler only, 
belongs to about the year 405, and as it seems to make no reference to 
staters it docs not bear on the question one way or the other. My conclusion 
then is that in the present state of our knowledge the evidence froin these 
inscriptions—and I know of no others—cannot be used to support the date 
393 for the issue of Attic gold coin, and though the result 15 negative I do 
not think it is altogether without interest. 


4.—The Position of Melos in 426-416. 


Misunderstanding of an inscription has led Professor Percy Gardner ™ to 
a false conclusion regarding the position of Melos under the Athenian 
Empire during the middle period of the Peloponnesian War. [Ὁ is quite true 
that the island does not figure in the Attic Quota-lists as far as they are 
preserved during the thirty years beginning in 454 for which we have the 
quota recorded. He says ‘but in the lists of 425 (OL. 88, +) Melos is entered 
as paying a tribute of 15 talents, the same as Andros and Naxvus. ** He 
then points out the inconsistency of this epigraphical evidence with the 
passages in Thucydides” relating the unavailing attack on the tsland by 
Nicias in 426 (not, as he says, 427), and the fact that Melos had remained 
neutral up to the time of the secund Athenian attack in 416. ° Few 
investigators, he says, ‘ will hesitate to preter the testimony of an official 
document to the account of the Melian controversy in Thucydides, one of 
the most rhetorical and the least trustworthy passages in his whole history. 
We may suppose that the people of Melos, in spite of their repulse of Nicias, 
found it impossible to remain outside the Athenian alliance, and came in in 
425, to revolt again in 416, just before the Sicilian expedition.” But the 
inscription in question is not a fragment of the Quota-list of the year 425, of 
which indeed no fragments exist: it is part of the τάξις φόρου, the 


52. Valuable discussions of the arrangement dating of many of the fragments is uncertain. 
of the fourth century Traditiones Rerum Su- "3 J.HS, xxxili. (1913), pp. 158-9. 
crarvm are to be found in Bannier’s paper, 4 Loe. cit. 


Rhein. Mus. 1911, pp. 38 ff., but even now the en 7] ἐς 83, 
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resolution empowering a new assessment throughout the Athenian Empire 
in that year. Under this, as is well known, not only was the existing 
assessment of must of the States raised, in some cases doubled or even 
trebled, but several were now assessed for the first time. Among the latter 
was Melos, and the fact that its tribute was made equal to that of the larger 
islands of Andros and Naxos reflects Athenian indignation at its successful 
resistance to Nicias in $26. As far as we know Melos did not pay, and we 
must regard this persistent refusal to enter the Athenian Empire as the 
reason for the heavy displeasure which Athens exhibited towards her in 416. 
Thus Thucydides is to be acquitted of the charge of inconsistency with an 
official document. 

A problem which may with advantage be briefly discussed here is the 
reason why, on the assumption that Melos refused to pay her assessed 
tribute, Athens waited for practically ten years before taking steps to coerce 
the island. Busolt ** says that the circumstances which turned Athenian 
attention to Melos are unknown, but a partial explanation is offered by 
Professor Gardner,® who points out that on the eve of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion ‘the Athenians would have a strong objection to allowing a hostile, or 
even a neutral island in the rear of their great fleet.’ If we seek rather for 
a reason why they waited so long, I think we shall be able to grasp the 
problem more successfully. 

The first attack on Melos in 426 was no doubt partly due to that aspect 
of the policy of Demosthenes which aimed at interfering with Peloponnesian 
trade in the direction of Egypt,? but we should add to this the consideration 
of military reasons as well. The subjugation of the island would deprive 
Sparta of a convenient station which would, as a Dorian colony, be both 
useful and loyal in case of a contemplated descent on any island-subjects of 
Athens. After their successful opposition to the attack of Nicias, the 
islanders were assessed at fifteen talents; and when they refused to pay, 
the Athenians did not at once seek to coerce them, but turned their 
attention to places nearer to, and on, the Peloponnesian coast, namely. 
Cythera, Epidaurus Limera, and Thyreia.@ Their abstention from Melos was 
presumably due to an important event which happened in 425, namely the 
defeat of the Spartan fleet and capture of the prisoners at Sphacteria. 
Sparta had lost her fleet, and as now she would neither need Melos as a 
naval base, nor be able to send to help it if attacked, Athens saw that the 
island was at her mercy as soon as she could send an adequate force against 
it. That she still refrained from doing so was due to her troops being more 
seriously employed elsewhere. Their failure at Delium and at Amphipolis 
must, as Dr. Grundy points out,®' have diseredited the war party, so we need 
not wonder that nothing was done against Melos before the peace of Nicias. 





6 7G. i. 37, fragment 2; Busolt, Gr. 3 J.HS. op. cit. p. 159. 
(feschichte iii.* p. 1119; for Melos, p. 1120, 9 Grundy, Thueydides, and the History of 
note 8. his Aye, p. 356. 

7 Op. cit. 1268; for the earlier expedition, ὃ Thueyd. iv. 56, 57. 


pp. 1062, 1063. δι Op. cit, p. 358. 
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After the peace Athens had at first good cause for leaving the island alone, 
for an attack on it would have violated the peace, and would have prejudiced 
Nicias’ hopes of establishing friendly relations with Sparta. It was only 
when the breach with Sparta came, owing to the dominance of Alcibiades in 
Athenian affairs, that there was no reason now left for sparing Melos, and 
even then the expedition was postponed till after more than one force had 
been sent to re-establish the Athenian position in the north of the Aegean.” 
We may now regard the coercion of Melos as a reasonable precaution in view 
of the Sicilian expedition, but the ruthless methods employed reflect a long 
pent-up resentment against the island for its refusal to enter into subjection 
to Athens. Though Alcibiades was not one of the strategi in charge of the 
force ™ we may regard him as to a large extent responsible for the expedition, 
and Plutarch’s statement © that he was responsible for the motion to put 
the male inhabitants to dleath may well be correct. 


5.— Notes on the Attic Quota-Lists. 


The following corrections to the published texts of some of the later 
stones of this class are perhaps worth recording here, as, to the best of my 
knowledge, they have not been printed elsewhere. 

(1) In the stele composed of the fragments [.G. 1. 250, 261, i. Suppl. 
272d + 272¢, as connected by Wilhelin,” it is to be noted that the right- 
hand edge of the slab is preserved. In 1. 2 of 1. 250 the engraver having no 
room to complete his item on the face has written the last seven letters on 

face edge 

the right-hand edge of the stele, thus: MYPINAIOIPD/ PAKYMEN. 
Similarly in 1, 5 of 1. Suppl. 272 the reading is XEPPONEZIOIZ, fe, 
Χερρονεσίοις | (auvted€s ὅσαι etc.) Cavaignac®™ in discussing the stone 
scems to ignore the fact, stated in the Corpus, that the r. edge is complete 
(though no mention 15 made there of the letters on the edge of the stele), 
and restores Νερρονέϊ σο], genitive singular, and in the next line ἀπέδοσαν 
[rou φόρον... But the N of the verb is under the N of Xeppovéciors in the 
line above, and thus there is only one space after it on the face of the stele: 
as this is blank, and there are no letters carried over on to the right-hand 
edge in this line, the rubric clearly ends with the word ἀπέδοσαν, which has 
thus no object. 

(2) In the stele composed of 1.G. 1. 260, 262, + i. Suppl. 272 5, it is to 
be noted that in 272 6, |. 6 the figure at the edge of the stone is P, not P, 
and that in |. 8 opposite the name Madvrvoz is /,1, the remains of the sign 
for 1 obol. Thus they paid in this year 4210 a tribute of which the 


6 Thuevd. v. $3: and 7. ὦ, 1.180, 1. 9 which previous note. 


mentions a payment made for an expedition to “4 Aleib. e. 16. 

Thrace early in 418/7, otherwise unknown, ef. 6 *Urkunden des attischen Reiches’ in An- 

Dittenb. Syl/.? 37, and note 8. zwiger der phil.-hist. Kiusse der kais. Akad. der 
 Thucyd. v. 84, where the names Cleo- JVissenseh. Wien (April 28th, 1909), pp. 41 ff. 

medes and Teisias ayree with those given in 6 Op. eit. p, xvii. 

1. 28 of the inscription mentioned in the 7 Wilhelm, op. cit. 
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sixtieth part ended in some fraction of a drachma. We know that the quota 
from their tribute was PEFEH (84 dr.) prior to 440 B.c. and [AAA ]FFEII 
(334 dr.) in 438 B.c., but their other payments are not recorded except in 
the year 427/6 B.c. where AAA - - is, 1 believe, rightly restored as 334 dr. 
in a fragment identified by myself, and in 408'7 (or 407/6) + A ++, perhaps 
31 dr.” 

(3) In the stele composed of L.G. 1. 263 ὦ, 263 6, + 1. Suppl. 272 a, 272¢, 
in the list of Carian States in 272 ὁ, in 1. 2 above [[pu]vetes are the remains 
of a siginu 2, apparently the end of a short name of not more than five letters 
(?"lacos or Aépos.) The letters are not arranged στοιχηδὸν in this frag- 
ment, and though the = was placed practically over the N in the line below 
it is possible that it was preceded by four letters and not three. If the 
latter was the case I see no means of restoring the word from any known 


hame. 
A. M. Woopwarb. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The following list of entries of coins other than Attic in the Athenian ‘Treasure- 
records’ of the first half of the 4th century 8.0. is, I believe, complete, and as such may ἡ 
be useful. In passages whose restoration is less certain the references are enclosed in 


syuare brackets. 


1. Gotp anp ELEctrem. 

Cy-vens :—Gold staters (number uncertain), I.G. ii. 2, 650, 1. 11 ; [687, 1. 6]. 
Phoeaea :—(a) 2 staters, LG. ii. 2, 649, ll. 8, 9; 651, I. 5,6; 652 a, 1. 42: 
ll. 5, 652 δ, I. 14, 15; ii. 2, 658, 1]. 2, 3; 661, 1. 19. 

(b) 12 hektai, immediately following (a) in the six inscriptions cited ; 
add to these [I.G. ii. 2, 665 + J.H.S. xxix. (1909), p. 172, 1. 7]. 
(c) 1 hekte, 1.6. ii. 2, 649, 1. 18; 652 4, 11. 44, 45; 661, 11. 20, 21. 
(d) 3 hektai, I.G. ii. 2, 660, 1. 44. 
(6) - - hektai, .G. ii. 2, 666, 1. 16. 
(f) Uncertain, I.G. ii. 2, 675, 1.10; (@wxai - - is alone preserved). 
(9) Uncertain, IG. ii. 2, 704, 1. 10; [708, 1.5; 709, 1.5]; (χζξρ}υ[σ[ν] 
Φωκαι[κ]όν - - is alone preserved; dates apparently from after 
330 B.C.). 
Persien Darics:—Unknown number, I.G. ii. 2, 661, 1. 41; (χρυσίου Δαρεικοὶ τοῖν 
θεοῖν). 
2. SILVER. 
Aeyine :-—2 staters, I.G. ii. 2, 652 B, 1. 20; (667, 1. 46]. 
Persian ‘ Shekels’ :—Eleven, I.G. ii. 2, 649. 11. 10, 11; 651, 1. 7; 652 a, 1. 48; i. 5, 
652 b, 1. 15; [ii. 2, 658, 1. 2; 661, 1. 20). -" 
Miscellaneous :—‘ Foreign Silver’ (Ξενικὸ dpyupio, σὺν τῶι ἀμφιδειδίωι) weighing 
83 dr., 3 obols, LG. ii. 2, 698 IT. 1]. 29, 30: 70.}.5. xxix. (1909), 














p. 187, 1. 14. 
A. M. W. 
9 JG. i. 238 (442 B.c.), no figure for their ” BSA. Xv. pp. 231, 233. 
earlier payments has survived. τι 7G, i, 258 (6), ef. B.S.A. Le. p. 388." 
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SOME HELLENISTIC PORTRAITS. 


1. Protemy SoTer, the general of Alexander and founder of the 
Egyptian dynasty, is as well known to us numismatically as any figure in 
ancient history. His head appears not only on the coins of all his 
successors up to the time of the Roman conquest, but also on his own later 
issues, and therefore we have every reason to suppose that the portrait is a 
daithful one. On this question of verisimilitude in ancient portraits there 
are of course great distinctions to be drawn not only between periods but also 
between personages of ancient history. 

Hellenistic portraits are, as a class, faithful renderings of nature, but we 
have still to make some reservations in comparing them with modern or with 
Roman likenesses. Idealism never died out of Greek art, and especially in 
the case of monarchs an official likeness is not always faithful in detail. 
This applies as much to coins as to statues or busts. Provided the coin 
shewed an easily recognised type, there was no need to reproduce accidental 
details, There is a tendency in all coin-portraits to over-emphasise the 
distinguishing personal features and to omit the unnecessary accidentals. 
One might take as an instance Alexander Balas of Syria. The length of his 
nose and the size of his chin were the most marked features of his face, 
and-they are reproduced on all his coins. But the exact contour of his nose 
was not remarkable, and it appears as aquiline on some coins and retroussé 
on others.* 

The coins of Ptolemy Soter differ so much between the earliest and 
latest Egyptian issues that, but for the intervening links, the heads would 
hardly appear to be the same. This is due partly to the diminishing skill of 
the die-cutters, but mainly to the fact that in all probability each new coin 
copied the last rather than went back to the original prototype. But there 
ane certain common features in the coins of Soter which are absolutely 
unmistakable.2 (Fig. 1, No. 1.) 

‘The first is the high forehead, slightly bald in front, which forms a heavy 
projecting bar above the eyebrows ; the second 15 the bunch of hair in front 
of the ear; the third the very heavy fold of flesh over the outer eye-corners, 





1 ΒΜ, Cat. Seleucid Kings of Syria, ῬῚ. νομίσματα τοῦ κράτουΞ τῶν Πτολεμαίων ; Imhoof- 
XVI, XVII; Delbriick, <Antike Portrats, Blumer, Portratkopfe auf antiken Minzen, 
-P], 61, Nos. 22, 23. - Pid, Noe 2. 

2 BM. Cat. The Ptolemies; Svoronos, Ta 
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causing a sharp angle in the profile of the brow; and the fourth the strong 
projection of nose and chin in front of the line of the mouth. Fifthly we 
might add the invariably wild hair, though that is common to many Hellen- 
istic monarchs. These are the features emphasised in all the coins, while 
details as to the length or shape of the nose, or the height of lip and chin, vary 
freely. It is these features which we must insist upon im any portrait 
claiming to represent Ptolemy Soter. 

A number of heads are candidates for the position, as is natural 
considering the great importance of the subject. Some may be immediately 
dismissed. 


(a) Bronze bust in Naples, No. 5596, called also Ptolemy Alexander, 
Alexander the Great, Philip, and Lysimachus of Thrace? (Fig. 4, No. 4.) 
This head is too young for any of the known portraits of Soter, who did 

not assume the royal diadem till he was 62, and the lock of hair standing 
straight up on the forehead is a distinctive feature. The heavy neck and 





Fic. 1—HEAp ΙΝ LOUVRE, WITH COIN-PORTRAITS OF (1) PIOLEMY ΞΌΤΕΙΝ, 
(2) PHILADELPHUS AND ARSINOE II, 


double chin are unlike the Soter coins, but there is sufficient resemblance 
about forehead, nose, and mouth to suggest relationship. We shall return to 
this bust again. 


(6) Bronze bust in Naples, No. 5590, now usually agreed upon as 
Seleucus Nicator.* 
Since Visconti’s suggestion of Soter for this bust, its identity with 
Seleucus has practically been demonstrated. There is no resemblance to 
Ptolemy in any of the essential features. 


3 Six, Hom. Mitt, 1894, p. 103; Bronzen + Rossbach, Neue Jahrb, 1899, p. 53; Com- 
von Hereulanum 1, Pl. 69, 70; Comparetti parettiand de Petra, Villa Hrcolanense, Pl. X1.; 
and de Petra, Villa Ercolanense, Pl. IX. 3; Visconti, op. cit. iti. p. 279; Wolters, Rém. 
Viseonti, Icon. Greca, iti. p. 356; Arndt- Afitt. 1889, p. 32; Arndt-Bruckmann, Pl. 101, 
Bruckmann, Pl. 91, 92; Wace, J.H.S. xxv. 102; Wace, J.H.S. xxv. (1905), p. 93; Hekler, 
(1905), p. 90; Hekler, Gk. and Roman Portraits, Gk. and Rom. Portraits, Pl. 68. 


Pi. 69. 
ἂν 
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(ὁ) Marble bust in Naples, No. 6158, also called Antiochus IV. and 
Soter [1.8 
This also is a quite unwarrantable attribution. The bust shews a youth 
in the twenties, but he wears the diadem which Soter assumed when 
62 years old. On the other hand there is considerable resemblance to 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, with whom the connexion is far more probable. 


(d) Marble bust in Torlonia Palace.® 
Compared by Arndt with e. 
(e) Head in Louvre.” (Fig. 1.) 

This head is of great importance, for 1t has recently been published 
again as Soter by Delbriick in his admirable little work Antike Portréts. 
It has also the authority of de Villefosse, Wolters, and Scheerburg, and thus 
is at present the accepted attribution. Mr. Wace is dissatisfied with the 
resemblance to the coins, but thinks it may be Soter in middle age. Now 
our only evidence for Soter’s appearance is his coin-portrait, but one would 
have thought a comparison of the coins with the head was decisive ata 
glance. All the essential features are absent. The forehead has the heavy 
bar in front, which is common to most Hellenistic heads, but shews no trace 
of incipient baldness. On the contrary there 15 a fringe of short, thick locks. 
There is no accumulation of hair in front of the ear, and the arrangement 
on the head is not wild and loose, but tight and careful, rather like a lady’s 
modern Marcel waves. These might be variants due to vagaries of fashion, 
but features do not change after a certain age, and we find here an absolutely 
straight eyebrow and a loose, rather projecting, thin-lipped mouth. The face 
is heavy, fat, and amiable, with enormous goggle 
eyes, a rather small nose and chin, and has none 
of the fire and energy or the keen and rather 
cynical glance of the first of the Ptolemies. A 
different identification of this head will be sug- 
gestel; for the moment we may dismiss it 

absolutely from the possible portraits of Soter. 


(tf) A recently acquired fragment in 
Copenhagen has met with some support of 
late, following its publication in Arndt, 
especially as it comes from Egypt. (Fig. 2.) 





Its claim is based on the peculiar nose. But 
this nose, though paralleled in some of the later F!6. 2,-—Heap 1n Ny-Carts- 
and more distorted coin types, is so distinctive that, Sec ΟΡΕΣΒΆΘΕΝ, 
if correct, 1t would infallibly have been exaggerated on the coins. The coins 
of Soter, though they give him a heavy nose with a thick tip, usually give 





° Comparetti and de Petra, op. cit. Pl ΧΧΙ. PI. ΧΙ, 48. 
4; Arndt-Bruckmann, Pl. 97, 98; Hekler, 7 Delbnrick, 4ntike Portrats, Pl, 23; Wolters, 
op. cit. Pl. 72a, Ttom. Mrtt. 1889, p. 88, Pl. 3: Visconti, 
6 Visconti, Monumenti del Museo Torloniu, Pl. 648, 5, 6. 
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him a perfectly straight bridge, and apart from the nose it is difficult to find 
any point of resemblance. The eyebrow is quite straight in profile. The 
chin is heavy and fat, and does not show the clear-cut profile of the coins. 
There is no lock of hair in front of the ear, nor is the point of the nose 
sufficiently drooping. The expression of the mouth is quite different. 
Finally one may point out that, although the head comes from Egypt, there 
is no sign of the royal diadem, and therefore the field for identification 15 
considerably widened, as the head need not belong to a royal personage 
at all. 

The portrait of Ptolemy Soter remains, therefore, an unsolved problem. 
There are only two heads-which appear to have any real claims to represent 
him. One is a cast from a missing medallion® in the museum of Hildesheim, 
shewing an elderly, stern-featured man wearing the royal tiara. Unfortu- 
nately the head is full-face and difficult to compare with the coins. But 
the cast came from Egypt. and most of the features of the coin-portrait are 
present. The other is a very mutilated head found in Thera,’ and published 
by Hiller von Gartringen. So far as it can be tested it resembles the coins. 





Fic. 3.—BRONZE BUST IN NAPLES AND COIN-PORTRAIT OF ProLeMY PHILADELPHUS 
AND ARSINOE IT, 


2. Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


The field is held by Six and Rossbach’s identification of the bronze bust 
in Naples, No. 5600 (Fig. 3). With this we can compare a large series of 
double coin-portraits of Philadelphus and his wife Arsinoe, some of which 
were issued in his lifetime, some under his successor Kuergetes, and some 
later still We may point out a superficial similarity in the fringe and 
the straight line of forehead and nose. There are no other points of 





* Delbriick, op. cit. Pl. 60, No. 5; Ruben- Six, Rom. Mitt. 1903, p. 217; Rossbach, 
sohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat, p. 44, Pl. Neue Jahrb. 1899, p. 50; Arndt-Bruckmann, 


VI. 32. Pl, 98, 94; Wace, J.H.S. xxv. (1905), p. 91, 
" Hiller von Gartringen, Thera, i. p. 245, Pl. VIII. 1; Hekler, op. cit. Pl. 73 4. 
ΡΙ, 21, 1 ΒΜ. Cat. The Plolemies, Pl. VII. 


10 Comparetti and de Petra, Pl. IX. 4; 
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resemblance. The dijferentiue of the coin are the huge round eye, the 
heavy hanging chin, the small mouth, and the peculiar hair. Particular 
attention must be paid to the latter, as Philadelphus is the only one of the 
Ptolemaic kings to wear such a coiffwre on his coins. We have every 
reason, then, for supposing it an individual fad of his. The hair of the 
Naples bust is quite different. It lies flat on the head in natural, broad 
locks, a treatment resembling some Lysippic statues. Philadelphus, on the 
other hand, wears an elaborate arrangement of waves of quite a different 
appearance. Even if the cuijfwre were a passing fashion and the heavier 
chin a penalty of old age, we must insist on the round eye of the second 
Ptolemy, which disqualifies the Naples bust. In general its air of youth and 
somewhat ascetic vigour compares badly with the bon vivant Philadelphus. 





3 
Fie, 4.—Protemy III. (EVERGETEs). 


There is, however, one head which displays all the characteristics of the 
coins. This is the Louvre head already disqualified as Soter. (Fig. 1.) 
Here, and here only, we find on coin and bust alike artificially rolled hair, a 
short, thick fringe, unnaturally large round eyes, a heavy hanging chin, and 
a small nose. The likeness is so exact between coin and bust that it is 
difficult to point to any discrepancies at all. The chin of the bust is perhaps 
rather firmer, but that is the extent of the difference. The back of the 
head and neck and the tip of the nose are, of course, restorations. 


3. Ptolemy Euergetes (Fig. 4) is known to us from two series of coin- 
portraits, one from Egypt,’? one from Asia Minor and Cyprus.™ The question 
of his likeness is complicated by the fact that there is practically no 
resemblance between the two. In dealing with a distinction of this kind 





2 BM. Cat. The Ptolemies, Pl. XII. 
“ BLM. Cat. Pl. IX. Svoronos, Νομίσματα τῶν Πτολεμαίων, iii. P. 27, 
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Svoronos would have us choose the Egyptian portrait which he calls the 
official type, and reject the foreign type as more fanciful. 

Such an argument appears very hazardous. It is far more necessary 
to provide a distinctive likeness for foreigners, so that they can easily 
recognise the coin, than for one’s own country where the coin is more 
familiar. Just as our stamp engravers have always kept a free hand in the 
designs for colonial stamps, while clinging to very conservative designs at 
home, so the Egyptian die-sinkers always tended to produce a more or less 
hieratic type complicated with insignia of various kinds at home, while the 
best hkeness appeared abroad. Now the foreign coins of Euergetes shew a 
very distinctive head (Nos. 1 and 2); the Egyptian coins a head of purely 
formal ideal appearance. In such circumstances we must take the foreign 
types as the basis for our investigations. 

There are no strongly supported portraits of Euergetes at present, and 
only three can be brought forward as bearing any resemblance to the coin 
type. 

(a) The first is the bronze bust m Naples, No. 5596, which has already 
had so many vicissitudes (No. 4). The diadem proclaims it one of the Diadochi, 
and its style puts it in the second half of the third century It has sufficient 
resemblance to the Ptolemies to have been labelled Soter, and is almost 
certainly a member of that house. There are the following points of resem- 
blance to the coin. The head is highest exactly in the centre of the skull, 
and there is not much occiput: the neck is fleshy and thick; the upper lip is 
very short: the chin is heavy; the mouth is strong and straight with a 
tendency to smile; the nose is heavy and thick with a big tip and a bend in 
the middle; the eye is strong and keen with a heavy bar at the outer 
corners, in which 1t resembles Soter rather than Philadelphus; the hair is 
rough and untidy with an upstanding lock above the forehead, and it bunches 
out on the nape of the neck. 

If we could connect the Naples bust with Egypt, we should have, I 
think, a strong case for Ptolemy III. The two other heads provide that 
connexion. 


(b) M. Svoronos of Athens has in his possession the cast of a small 
medallion found in Egypt and now lost. I believe it to present the same 
type as coin and bust. It appears, however, to have no diadem. This is 
not necessarily fatal to its connexion with the others, for, since it is 
clearly younger in age, it may represent Euergetes before he came to 
the throne. The thick neck and hair with its prominent forehead lock and 
bunch on the nape of the neck are similar; so are the thick nose, heavy 
chin, and incipient smile. The profile is rather more hatchet-shaped, and the 
eyebrow is straighter. As regards the latter point, however, it must be 
observed that the eye is much less in profile, and consequently would have to 
be modified in this particular. Without feeling quite convinced about this 





44 CF, p. 294. 
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medallion, I think there is some ground for connecting it with the other two 


types. 

(ec) In Copenhagen there is a fine Egyptian basalt head of a Hellenistic 
prince 15 (No. 3), which appears to belong to the same type as these heads, 
although its character 1s very much modified by its hieratic appearance. Still 
ἃ certain number of individual characteristics are permitted to appear. One 
is the bend in the nose which resembles the coins of Euergetes. On the other 
hand the bend in the eyebrow line is less clearly shewn. The face is more 
hatchet-shaped than the Naples bronze, though in this respect it compares 
with the medallion. The hair is neater, but the upstanding lock on the fore- 
head is a valuable pomt of similarity. JI am inclined to select the nose and 
the hair as Euergetes’ most salient features, and therefore some importance 
must be given to this head for its obvious insistence on an unideal nose- 
form. Further points of interest are the very short upper lip and the full 
cheeks. Our difficulties in dealing with a head of this type are very great, 
because of the strongly conventional type of Egyptian Ptolemaic heads. But 
this is a Ptolemy and it is certainly not Ptolemy 1., IL, IV., V. or VI. whose 
coin-portraits are well known to us. Its strength and vigour, compared 
with what we know of the character of the later Ptolemies, tell strongly mm 
favour of the great EKuergetes, the conqueror of Asia. 


4. Ptolemy IV. Philopator. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 


The fourth Ptolemy is a monarch whose coins present us with a face as 
distinctive and individual as that of Ptolemy 1.15 From them we can 
summarise the physiognomy of this first of the degenerate Ptolemies as 
follows :—The head is round, the cheeks fat, and the chin slightly under- 
hanging. The hair is arranged in close flat curls of almost negroid type. 
The angle of crown and forehead is sharp, and the forehead is so vertical as 
to give to the front of the face an almost perpendicular profile except for the 
nose which projects strongly and is decidedly retroussé. The nose is the point 
seized upon by the die-sinker as characteristic, and is therefore, on the 
principle suggested earlier, liable to be exaggerated in the coins. We may 
further notice an eye widely opened but sharply angular at the corners— 
not round like that of Philadelphus—and finally slight whiskers, 

It is possible to recognise these distinctive marks in a head in Vienna” 
(Fig. 5) now labelled as an athlete, which came from Ephesus, a town in 
Ptolemy Philopator’s dominions, but reconquered by Syria in 197 Bc. The 
diadem is not that of an athlete nor is it quite the ordinary flat monarch’s 
type; 1t might conceivably be that of a priest. But this thicker type of fillet is 
not unusual for royalties, especially no doubt where they are ipso fucto priests 
like the Egyptian monarchs. Similar Wodstbinde for instance appear on 





*® Arndt, La Glyptotheque Ny-Carlsbery, P|. ν. 62, Pl. VIII. 9. 

208. 17 T am indebted to Professor Schrader for 
© BM. Cat The Plolemies, ΡῚ. XIV., XV.: permission to publish this head. 

Svoronos, op. cif.: Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. 
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coins bearing portraits of Seleucus.S The style of the head is third-century, 
and our choice is practically limited to Seleucid, Ptolemaic, or Attalid 
dynasts. It does not bear the slightest resemblance to any of the earlier 
Seleucids nor to any of the Attalid sovereigns, whose coin-portraits we 
possess, viz., Philetairos, Attalus, and Eumenes 11. We may therefore sum up 
the external circumstances as far as we are able as pointing to a Ptolemy, and 
we can confidently exclude from the discussion the three with whom we have 
already dealt. 

For a comparison with the coins of Philopator the loss of the end of the 
nose is most unfortunate, since this is the most distinguishing feature of 
Ptolemy's face, but there is such a remarkable correspondence in all the 
existing grounds for comparison that the case is strong enough even without 
this final proof. Thus we find the same round head, the same flat curly hair, 
the same thick fringe and light whiskers. The angle of the forehead too 
gives to the head a straight facial profile. The cheek shows the same 
fulness, and the profile of the eye and the mouth are practically identical. 





Fic. 5.—Protemy IV. (PHILOPATOR), 


The lip-corners turn down with just the same semi-sneering expression, and 
the wide-opened eyes have markedly angular corners. There are only two 
divergences: the under-chin is not so heavy—a fact easily explained by 
the youth of the head—and the forehead shews a larger apparent bulge 
above the nose. It is only apparent, because a glance at the full-face serves 
to shew that the excrescence in profile is not a real bulge of the frontal 
sinus, but two bony projections above the inner eye-corners separated by a 
deep cleft. Now this is a very distinctive feature, and it is most markedly 
emphasised in the coin, though in a different way. The swelling of the bone 
is shewn, but instead of projecting forward it projects more sideways, and so 
does not interfere with the line of the profile. The artist is thus enabled to 
put more emphasis on the nose. It may be argued also that the strong 
resemblance of the low flat nostril and the identical shape of the upper lip 
shew that the original nose of the bust was retroussé. 





18 Delbruck, op. cit. Pl. 61, Nos. 15, 16; B.M. Cat. afysia, Pl]. XXII. No. 12, 
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There is already one sculptured head widely accepted as Ptolemy IV.— 
the head identified by Watzinger!® in the British Museum relief by 
Archelaos of Priene known as the Apotheosis of Homer. (Fig. 6.) 

This head occurs in the lower left hand corner of the rellef on a 
symbolic figure called Xpoves which is visible behind a symbolic female 
figure called Οἰκουμένη. The two figures are engaged in crowning Homer 
who sits on a throne before them between his two children “IAca@s and 
᾿Οδυσσεία. The heads of the two figures certainly look more like portraits 
than ideal heads, and the male head wears the royal tiara. This caused 
Watzinger after a comparison with the coins to label him Ptolemy IV. and 
the female figure his wife the third Arsinoe. 

This attribution I hold to be erroneous on the following grounds. The 
male head on the relief has a nose which makes a perfectly straight line with 
his forehead, and thus fails to conform to the most distinctive feature of 
Ptolemy Philopator. He seems further to have a heavier chin and rounder 





Fic. 6.—DETAIL OF RELIEF BY ARCHELAUS OF PRIENE, WITH COIN- 
PORTRAITS OF (1) PHILOPATOR, (2) ARSINOE III., (3) PHILADELPHUS 
AND ARSINOE II., (4) ARs!INoE II, 


eye than the coin-portraits. The female figure wears a veil which is typical 
of the wives of Philadelphus and Euergetes, but is only found on the coins 
of Arsinoe {11.539 where she is definitely imitating Arsinoe II., the wife of 
Philadelphus. The length of the face and the nose correspond better with 
the earlier Arsinoe than with the later, who had a somewhat heavy and 
hatchet-shaped profile. On the other hand the male head corresponds very 
closely with the head of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the crisscross cutting of 
the hair, though it may seem at first closer to the coiffure of Philopator, Is a 
quite estimate rendering, considering the hasty character of the carving, of 
the wavy hair-fashion of Philadephus. 

On « priori grounds it is true that Ptolemy Philopator, though not a 
monarch of very good reputation, is connected with Homer by the reference 


--------------- ---- ---- -- -----------ς-.-..-.-. . ΠΤ τ τ ἑ ἑτΞΞῤπῤΠῤ88 δ δ΄“Ῥθ͵..... Ὁ Ὁ  θὉθὖθὖὅπ π ιπΓΓἷὃὉὃὁΘὅΨῬΨΡῆἢΘῤ ΩΦ Α ΑἉλ Λλ᾽αοΟὈ'Ὀ'᾽᾽'''᾽ 


19 Watzinger, 63rd Winckelmunans Festprogramme, 1903. πθ΄ Svoronos, op. cit, 
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in Aehan V. H. xi. 22 to a temple dedicated by him to the poet. This is 
certainly reasonable ground for finding his portrait on this Apotheosis. But 
I hope to shew elsewhere that this relief belongs to a date much later than 
the reign of Philopator. On the other hand Ptolemy Philadelphus was the 
most famous of the great Hellenistic patrons of Literature, and to him was 
primarily due the patronage of the Homeric studies of the Museum of 
Alexandria. His services to Homeric study render the portrait of himself 
and his wife most suitable to this allegorical scene. To Philadelphus and 
Arsinoe J. far more justifiably than to Philopator and Arsinoe II. belong the 
epithets Χρόνος and Οἰκουμένη, and their two heads in juxtaposition 
formed the design of numerous issues of Egyptian coins. 


5. Attalus 1. of Pergamon. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 


The coins of the Attalids are commonly said to bear in every case but 
one the head of Philetairos, the founder of the house, the exception being 
a single issue with the head of Eumenes II. Mr. Wace however published 
in the Journal International @Archéologie Numismutique for 1903 a 





Fic 7.—AtTTALUS I. oF PERGAMON. 


tetradrachm of Pergamon (Fig. 7, No. 3) with a head on the obverse of a 
distinctly different type from the well-known Philetairos head (Fig. 7, No. 1). 
His arguments failed to secure recognition, though the differences seem to me 
patent. The head is higher and less deep than the Philetairos head, the 
neck is thinner and the chin lighter, the eye larger, more open, and more 
intense. The lip-corners droop more, and do not shew the projection of the 
chin typical of the founder of the dynasty. The expression is far more serious 
and severe. One should observe too that one coin has a thin bunch of hair 
on the nape of the neck, the other none. The coin belongs to the end of the 
reign of Attalus I, and is just earlier than the personal issue of Eumenes IT. 
It therefore falls between the Philetairos and the Eumenes issue, and would 
suit Attalus L, the intervening monarch. Coming as it does after the final 
establishment of the independence of the Pergamene kingdom it might well 
bear a portrait of the great king who had brought that about, Attalus 1., 
conqueror of the Gauls. The marble head in Naples once labelled as Attalus 
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and Aratus“! js a purely arbitrary suggestion. The marble appears to be 
Pergamene, but there is no royal diadem, and the sword-belt suggests a 
general. 

Since the publication of Mr. Wace’s article, a head has been found at 
Pergamon and transferred to the Museum of Berlin, which shews a 
Hellenistic monarch of the earlier Hellenistic period. This has been pub- 
lished as Attalus by Delbriick somewhat tentatively (Fig. 7, No.2; Fig. 8, 
No. 1.) He appears to regard it as more than dubious whether it is not 
really a Seleucus owing to its resemblances to the Naples Seleucus bust. 
There may be a certain resemblance in the profile of these heads, but this 
is very largely due to the later addition of a Seleucid coiffure to the originally 
short-haired Pergamene head, shewn in Figs. 7 and 8, without the later addition. 
In reality Seleucus’ head is very long and rises at the back ; the Pergamene 
head is short and highest in the centre. The eyes of Seleucus are short and 
close together ; those of the Pergamene head large and wide apart. But the dis- 
tinctive features of the head of Seleucus are the heavy vertical wrinkles run- 
ning from nostril to chin. These are the real evidence for labelling the Naples 
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bronze Seleucus at all, since in other respects the resemblance to the coins of 
Seleucus is hardly conclusive. The Pergamene head shews no trace of these 
wrinkles, and will not bear for a moment comparison with the Seleucus coins. 
If it is not Seleucus, its date and finding-place point irresistibly to Attalus, 
and it is therefore of considerable interest to compare it with the possible 
Attalid portraits on the coins. Now this head could not be for a moment 
confused with the typical heads of Philetairos. Its broad forehead and slight 
chin bear no resemblance to the receding brow and jutting jaw of the first of 
the Attalids, but its resemblance to the coin published by Wace is 
immediately apparent. The profile with its remarkable swelling of the base 
of the forehead, its nearly vertical nose and down-turned mouth, slight chin 
and well-opened heavily-shadowed eye, are exactly reproduced on the coin. 
Although the hair and twisted wreath of the coin resemble Philetairos rather 











Gerhard and Panofka, Neapels Ant. yp. 26, Figs. 39, 40; Wace, HG. xxv. 1905, 
Bildw. No. 379; Arndt-Bruckmann, Pl. 109, Pl. X. 2; Hekler, op. cit. Pl. 73 a. 
110; v. Bienkowski, Derstellungen der Gallier, 2 Ομ. ect. Pl. 27, pp. xxxvili-xl. 
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than the Pergamene head, it is much easier to explain these differences by 
assinulation with the earlier types than to accept the wholly divergent head 
as a variant of the features of Philetairos. The head too shews the same 
distinctive bunch of hair on the nape of the neck. 

The coin and the Pergamene head thus appear to represent indubitably 
the same personage, who in that case can be no other than Attalus I. I can 
also propose a third portrait of Attalus in a youthful head from the National 
Museum in Athens, published by Arndt asa young Roman of Julio-Claudian 
period.” (Fig. 8, No. 2.) But the head has not the slightest resemblance to 
any Roman type. It 1s Greek and strongly affected by Scopaic characteristics. 
But it is not ideal. The hair, the double wrinkle on the forehead, and the very 
individual mouth and cheeks leave us convinced of a portrait. The two views 
of this head, when compared with the original form of the Pergamene head, 
display the closest identity in detail combined with one most striking difference. 
The Athens head is that of a young man well under thirty, the Pergamene 
at least twenty-five years older. It will be noticed that the Attic head has no 
diadem, and therefore can hardly represent a reigning prince. Attalus came 
to the throne at the age of twenty-seven, and did not assume the royal title 
and diadem for a year or two later, after his defeat of the Gauls. His close 
connexion with Athens renders an earlier dedicated portrait of him in that 
city easily feasible. A detailed comparison of the two heads shews a 
remarkable similarity in the very individual treatment of the forehead with 
its double wrinkle and heavy bulge over the nose combined with a thick 
swelling at the outer eye-corners. Eye, nose, mouth, and chin are the same 
except for the greater firmness brought by age to the lips, a greater fleshiness 
of the underchin, and a heavier, sterner sinking of the eye. The head shape 
is the same, especially the profile of the back of the head. The ears shew 
the same projection of the top, looked at from the front, and the thick dark 
locks of hair are not dissimilar. The younger head shews softer cheeks, lips, 
and eyes, and thus gives a very different first impression, but the resemblances 
in detail make the identity of the subjects highly probable. 


6. EKumenes II. of Pergamon. (Fig. 9.) 


Eumenes 11. of Pergamon is known to us from a very badly preserved 
coin in the British Museum. (No. 2.) His facial type is nearer to the receding 
forehead and jutting jaw of Philetairos than to his father’s. The head is long 
and high at the back; the hair is in rather disordered curls, with slight 
whiskers in front of the ears; the ear lies back, and the face is hatchet- 
shaped with a receding forehead and a long, rather Semitic nose. The corners 
of the lips are tucked im, and the jaw projects strongly, coming in almost a 
straight line from ear to chin and ending, one would say, in a point. A head 
in the Roman Magazzino Comunale*™ reproduces these features fairly closely 
(No. 3). Unfortunately the nose, which would clinch the matter here as in 





** Arndt-Bruckmann, Pl. 399, 400. > vy, Bienkowski, Darstellungen der Galliecr, 
“4 BLM. Cat. Mysia, Pl. XXIV. No. 5. pp. 24, 25, Figs. 35-38. 
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the case of Ptolemy IV., is broken, and restored in modern times. The 
general character of this head in shape, angle of setting, in hair, profile, and 
especially in the strong pointed jaw, immediately suggests a connexion with 
the coin. It shews the same projection of the occiput, the same receding 
forehead, the same mouth with strong dimples at the corners of the lips. 
The head was found in Rome, but it bears considerable general resemblance 
to the Pergamene statues of Gauls dedicated by Attalus. Bienkowski has 
for that reason associated it with the dedication of Attalus in his recent work 
Die Gullier in der griechischen Kumst, and described it as a Greek warrior. 
The absence of the diadem would seem at first to tell against an identification 
with Eumenes, but it must be remembered that Eumenes was probably well 
over thirty when he came tothe throne. His father died at the age of seventy- 
two, and he was the eldest son, while the Roman head is that of a fairly young 
man. Though he is quite unlike his father, there is sufficient resemblance 
between this head and the normal type of Philetairos, especially about forehead, 
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eye, mouth, and chin, to suggest a family relationship, and thus far to support 
the claims of the head to represent Kumenes. 

No. 3 is a Roman head in the possession of Miss Talbot of Margam, 
S. Wales, which has always been connected with the Pergamene Gauls, though 
Bienkowski first pointed out its identity with the Roman head. The head is 
not quite a replica, but is undoubtedly the same person. In this case also the 
nose is restored. It 15 difficult, however, to agree with Bienkowski’s sugges- 
tion that the heads are merely Greek warriors, for the type is a strongly indi- 
vidual one; the peculiar structure of the forehead above the nose, the tucked- 
in lip-corners, and the very pointed jaw are personal and by no means ideal 
features. <A glance at the full face suggests a portrait. If then we have two 
copies of a single portrait connected with the Pergamene Gauls by common 
consent and distinctly of a Greek and not a Gallic type, we are surely justified 
in attributing it to a prominent leader on the Greek, i.e, Pergamene side. 
Eumenes, the eldest son and heir of Attalus, appears a reasonable a priori 
suggestion, if the likeness can be borne out by the coin-portrait. 
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The likeness is very fairly cogent, but I must admit that I propose the 
attribution to Eumenes with some reserve. The fringe in the coin seems to 
be freer and more wavy than on the bust, and the swelling of the brow over 
the nose is not nearly so marked. On the other hand the general 
shape of the head, the hatchet-shaped profile, the pointed jaw, the eye, and 
the very individual mouth are strong points of resemblance. 


7. Antiochus IT. of Syria. (Fig. 10.) 


The Seleucidae present us with far the most complete series of coin- 
types, since they never tended to substitute their ancestors’ heads for their 
own in the fashion of the Ptolemies and the Attalids. So far as the coins 
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go, there is practically no controversy for the period down to Antiochus IT. 
Theos, or after Antiochus HI. called The Great. But between 261, when 
Antiochus IJ. ascended the throne, and 222, when Seleucus III. gave 
place to Antiochus III, there are a number of issues of Antiochus II., his 
sons Seleucus II. and Antiochus Hierax, and his grandson Seleucus III., on 
which numismatists are not entirely at one. 

In particular there is a group of coin-portraits issued at Alexandria 
Troas which has lately been the subject of controversy.%° They are distin- 
guished from other Seleucid coins by the addition of a wing to the royal 





25 Macdonald, J. H.S. 1903, pp. 92 foll.; A. J. B. Wace, J.H.S. 1905, pp. 101-2. 
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diadem, which is interpreted by Dr. Macdonald as a local cult sign of 
Alexandria Troas, since an identical obverse issued at Ilion shews the same 
type without the wing. But it seems unlikely that Ilion and Alexandria 
Troas should have shared a mint at which the Alexandrian coins had a wing 
added, while the Ilion coms went without. It is surely more probable that 
the Alexandrian coins belong to a later issue, in which the old die was 
used, but on which the wing was added for the purpose, in Babelon’s 
opinion,”’ of emphasising the descent of the Syrian royal house through 
Stratonice, daughter of Demetrios Poliorcetes, with the house of Antigonos 
and its ancestor Perseus. Dr. Macdonald wishes to see in some of these 
coins portraits of Antiochus II. Theos, and in some that of his usurping 
successor Hierax. But a close study of the types leaves it very difficult to 
detect any fundamental difference, and I believe them all to represent 
Antiochus II. 

Turning to sculpture we have two proposed renderings of Antiochus IH. 
One is a poor Romanised Scopaic athlete bust in Naples,*° of which no more 
need be said, the other a very interesting bronze statuette of a Hellenistic 
personage with the attributes of Perseus." (No 1.) The petcsos, or perhaps 
an arrangement of wings on the head, is lost, but we see the bands that 
fastened it and the ankle-wings. Schreiber suggested the identification with 
Antiochus IT, and it stands the test of close comparison with the coins. 
The small, deeply-recessed eye, the thin, small, nervous mouth, the long, 
pointed nose, the rather underhanging chin, shew a clear likeness to the 
coins which is strongly confirmed by the common Perseid attributes. 
Mr. Wace is certainly wrong in connecting the straps with the athletic 
head-dress on a head in the Capitoline Museum. 

With the bronze statuette and with the coins I should like to connect 
another bronze head in Naples known as Gaius Caesar or a Greek warrior.*” 
(No. 2.) The profile shews too great a resemblance for the connexion to be 
fortuitous. We are faced, however, with the problém that there is no diadem 
to prove royalty. The head is very young, one would say barely over 
twenty, and Antiochus Theos did not become king till the age of twenty-four. 
If we look at the earliest of the coin-issues (No. 3, Fig. 10), which must 
belong early in the reign, we see the same sensitive, rather full lips, the 
upper one projecting beyond the lower as in the bust. Later issues, on the 
other hand, and the bronze statuette hold the lips more firmly. 

The Seleucids had a strong family likeness, and a good claim might be 
made for Seleucus IT., the son of Antiochus IL, on the evidence of the coins. 
The difficulty of the diadem would, however, be aggravated, as Seleucus IT. 
ascended the throne about the age of twenty, if not younger. 





% Rois de Syrie, pp. lv. foll. 5 Hauser B.P.W. 1903, p. 137; Schreiber, 
38 Inv. No. 5594; Rossbach, .Vewe Jahrb. Studien z ἃ. Bildnis Alexanders, p. 272; 
1899, p. 55, Pl. I. 2; Furtwingler, Afaster- Wace, J.H.S. 1905, p. 98. 
piecas, p. 296; Wace, J.H.S, xxv. (1905), © Bernoulli, Rom. Icon. ii. p. 184, 
Ρ. 95. 
H.S.—VOL. XXXIV. Y 
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8. Agathocles of Bactria, (Fig. 11.) 


Agathocles was ruler of an Indo-Bactrian kingdom at some period during 
the first half of the second century B.c. He was sufficiently prominent to 
have earned the nickname of the Just, and his coins are well known! With 
these it is worth while comparing the fine portrait head in the Louvre, once 
called Caesar and also Antiochus III.*? The latter is an impossible suggestion 
for the head, since his portrait is well known on coins, and presents no point 
of comparison. He had a short upper lip, a protruding mouth, and a 
pronounced occipital development, features all of which are absent from the 
Louvre head. On the other hand a comparison with the coins of Agathocles 
shews an identity in the rather curious head-shape, which is highest at the 
back, and then a little flattened behind, in the short straight locks of the 
fringe—a detail reproduced in the other coin-types of this House such as 
those of Diodotus and Euthydemus I].—the flat locks above the diadem, and 
a very individual lock of hair starting above the temple and hanging in front 
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of the ear. We should compare also the thin horizontal forehead wrinkles, the 
marked wrinkle at the lip-corners, and the curved form of the brows. Though 
the tip of the nose is restored, it must also have been long like that on the 
coin, and the long flat upper lip and tightly pressed mouth are identical, We 
see the same short clear-cut chin, and a very remarkable similarity in the way 
in which the frontal sinus overhangs the root of the nose, making a pro- 
nounced angle. The high cheekbones and the modelling of the face are 
similar. Such points of resemblance can only lead to the conclusion that the 
same individnal is represented on the coin and by the head. 





ΠΑ, von Sallet, Die Nachfolyer Alexanders and Jndia. Imhoof-Blumer, Portratkopre, Pi. 
des Grossen in Baktrien und Indien. P.Gardner, VI., No. 29. 
B.M. Catalogue, The Greek Kings of Bactria Ὁ Arndt-Bruckmann, Nos. 108, 104. 
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9, Thucydides. (Fig. 12.) 


Thucydides is well known to us by the Naples inscribed herm* (No. 3) 
and the fine head in Holkham Hall.3* (No. 1.) Here we have copies of an 
early fourth century portrait of the great historian. Like most portraits of 
this date the,emphasis is on the type rather than on the individual. In spite 
of the wrinkles and incipient baldness, neither of these heads provides a 
really personal likeness. 

There is in the museum of Corfu a hitherto unpublished head shewn 
between the other two (No. 2), which displays considerable similarity to the 
Thucydides type. Now there is one clear and obvious difference. The two 
well-known heads are not later than 380 B.c., while the Corfu head is 
certainly not earlier than 280. If, therefore, it stands comparison at all, 1t 
is a Hellenistic rendering of an earlier and more classical type. 
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In comparing the heads we see at once a general resemblance in the 
shape and proportions, the incipient baldness, and the character of the 
beard ; on looking closer we find a great similarity in the shape of the eye- 
brows and the triangle of wrinkles above the root of the nose, the horizontal 
forehead wrinkles, the wave of the hair back over the ear, the oblique furrows 
from the nostrils, and the firm down-turned mouth. The differences are 
simply due to two circumstances; the man is ten or twenty years older, and 
the portrait isacentury younger. I believe that we have in the Corfu head a 
new and vastly more interesting portrait of Thucydides represented by a 
Hellenistic artist as the old and disillusioned exile on his return after the 
Peloponnesian war. There is a hard restraint about the mouth and a soured 
look in the eyes which proclaim the man whose life has been embittered. 





33 Inv. No. 6239; Arndt-Bruckmann, Pl, XVIII.; Hekler, op. εὐ, Pl. 15. 
128, 180; Michaelis, Jahrbuch, 1890, p. 157 ; 3 Hekler, op. cit. Pl. 17. 
Bernoulli, Griech. Jeon. i. pp. 159. 180, PI. 
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10. Aristotle. (Fig. 13.) 


The portrait of Aristotle has been satisfactorily settled by Studniczka * 
on grounds of the close resemblance between a large number of cognate 
heads and the inscribed bust of Aristotle once in the possession of Fulvius 
Ursinus. (No. 2). These heads are all due to a common archetype, and all have 
one further feature or absence of feature in common, namely, that the noses of 
all are missing or restored. I put forward a new claimant to this family with 
diffidence, since Studniczka has himself rejected this bust—a bronze bust from 
the Herculaneum Villa—as unlike the others.** (Nos. 6 and 8.) To me however it 
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seems not only like them but incomparably the best of them, and it has its nose 
intact. The points of resemblance are the hair, the fashion of the beard, the 
excessive width of the upper part of the head, and the shape of the straggly 
locks on the forehead, the straight line of the mouth with the moustache 
curving over it at the corners, and a sharp angle between the forehead and 
the top of the head. There are only two points of difference—the eyes are 
more deeply sunk and the mouth does not project so far nor shut in so tight 
a line. In general too the expression is more anxious and less calm. How- 
ever, on looking at the drawing of Fulvius Ursinus’ bust for what it is worth, 
we see that in both these points the Naples bronze is, if anything, closer to it 
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® Das Bildnis ron Aristoteles ; Hekler, op. cit. * Arndt-Bruckmann, Pl. 671, 672, Hekler 
P}. 87. op. cit. Pl. 94 B. 
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than the other busts. Its eyes are also deeply sunk, and its mouth is not so 
firmly compressed. I believe the differences again to be a matter of date. 
The main series of busts belong to an archetype which dates from about the 
same time as the Corfu head of Thucydides—about 280; the Naples bronze 
belongs to the later Hellenistic age with its inevitable demand for pathos and 
expression. The bronze bust belonged to an eminent philosopher—the 
owner of the Herculaneum Villa—and on « priori grounds one is safe in 
attributing considerable popularity and fame to any of the busts which he 
collected. The nose is a feature of some interest, as we happen to possess a 
description of Aristotle in which his nose is called aquiline.” Although the 
bridge of the nose in the Naples bronze is straight for most of its length, it 
does drop perceptibly at the tip and project in rather a beaky fashion over 
the upper lip. The same description calls him rather bald, bony, with small 
eyes, a thick beard, a small mouth and a broad chest. Studniczka, however, 
is undoubtedly right in suggesting that the description is largely due to 
Arabian imagination. The small eyes are vouched for in antiquity, and a 
great particularity in his covffwre and dress. His semi-baldness is also 
established and the fact that he stammered. The latter point ought to be of 
some importance in regard to the shape of his mouth. 


Guy DICKINS. 


37 Cf. Studniczks, op. cit. Ὁ. 34. 


THE HOLKHAM HEADW—A REPLY. 


In the last number of the Journal of Hellenie Studies (vol. xxxiv. 
p. 122) Mr. Guy Dickins begins his article on the Holkham Head and the 
Parthenon Pediment by saying that, before accepting my own arguments as 
contained in my article (/.H.S. vol. xxxi. p. 276), ‘we have the night to 
demand from him [myself] some evidence on the following points :— 

(1) That there 15 reason to connect the head with Athens and the 
Acropolis, 

(2) That the material is identical with the other pediment marbles, 

(3) That the style is Pheidian, or at any rate fifth-century Attic, 
and 

(4) That it is an architectural and not an independent piece of 
sculpture.’ 

I will not needlessly occupy space by repeating what I have already 
written fully in my article, and I will merely take Mr. Dickins’s four objections 
seriatim and deal with them as concisely as possible; but I must ask my 
readers, after they have read Mr. Dickins’s exposition of his views, again to 
read my article carefully in order to appreciate the relative value of the 
evidence furnished. 

(1) The first objection, which he maintains ‘is hardly considered by him 
[me] at all, I hold is—to anyone conversant with the general facts—fully 
dealt with in my article. We must remember that there can only be very 
few fragments of the Parthenon extant anywhere in the world, even in Greece. 
Since the days of Lord Elgin, beyond the fragments left on the site itself or 
to be found in the basements of the British Museum, about three or four 
larger pieces have been identified, and one of these as is generally admitted 
by archaeologists, namely the Weber Head, certainly came from Venice. If 
it 15 difficult for Mr. Dickins to admit the possibility and even the probability 
that some of the few extant fragments may be found, of all places in Italy, 
such was not the opinion of the late Sir Charles Newton. When in 1878 I 
left for a tour in Italy and Greece he especially enjoined upon me the task of 
hunting for fragments of the Parthenon marbles in any one of the European 
countries, but especially in Italy. Knowing as he did, and as we all do, that 
Morosini and his associates attempted to lower parts of the pedimental 
figures—we know in one case with what disastrous results—it was not 


unlikely that such fragments would have found their way into ltaly, 
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especially to Venice. About that time I communicated to him την belief 
that the large fragment of the lower part of a seated draped female figure in 
Venice, which he had noted in Archdoloyisehe Zeituny of 1860, might 
possibly be a fragment from the Western Pediment of the Parthenon. This 
fragment was published by me in the Archdologische Zeitung of 1880 
(xxxvili. p. 71 seq., taf. vii.) and has been reprinted in my Essays on the 
Art of Pheidius (pp. 120 seqg., Plate V.). Sir Charles Newton had the cast 
of this fragment placed in the Elgin Room of the British Museum for 
comparison with the Parthenon sculptures. That it certainly illustrates the 
Pheidian style of the Parthenon no fair-minded archaeologist will deny. 
Since those days, in 1882, I identified the head of a Lapith which came from 
Greece in the Museum of the Louvre (JAS. vol. in. p. 228 seq., Hssays ete., 
Ρ. 98 seqg., Plate 1... About the same time I discovered two fragments of 
smaller reproductions of the Parthenon Frieze in terracotta, the one in the 
Louvre, the other in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen (#ssu ys ete., p. 231 seq., 
Plate XI.); while Mr. A. H. Smith discovered another fragment of the same 
series in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome (Zssuys ete., Note F, p. 282 seq., 
Plate XIII.). Though the late Professor Furtwangler maintained the absolute 
genuineness of these fragments with emphatic dogmatism, as M. Salomon 
Reinach with the same vehemence maintained that they were forgeries, 
while I still withhold my final judgment on this point, the fact remains that 
I was right in considermg them to represent the style of the Parthenon 
sculptures. 

In 1889, after the Greek excavations on the Acropolis, a fragment of a 
female head in relief was found. In this case, as in the case of the Lapith head 
from the Metopes, I was enabled to furnish absolute proof that the fragment 
in question was the head of Ins from the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon, 
and the cast of this fragment can now be seen immured in the contmuous 
frieze in the Elgin Room at the British Museum.* 

This brief. summary of the discovery of fragments from the Parthenon 
marbles in recent years is here given, not so much to establish for myself 
some claim in being capable of recognising the style of Pheidian art, but 
rather to show how we have reason and duty to hope that such fragments 
may be found in any part of the world, above all in Italy itself. Matthew 
Brettingham, who scoured all parts of Italy to purchase works of ancient 
art, would in the eighteenth century be as likely to secure such a fragment 
there as anywhere else in the world. 

(2) Mr. Dickins is certainly right in agreeing with me that the question 
of the marble is of supreme importance for my contention, and I have done 
all in my power to settle this question. I might perhaps be allowed to 
suggest that before he ventured in a serious article to contradict all my 
statements on this important question as well, he might have seen ht to 
satisty himself at least on this important point, and to have examined the 
marble at Holkham in its relation to the marbles in the British Museum, 





1 See dwierican Journal of Archacology, 1389, Pl. 11. 
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though even then he would hardly be justified in expecting that his judg- 
ment would at once have over-ridden my own and that of my geological 
colleague, Professor McKenny Hughes. I paid three separate visits to 
Holkhain to examine the original itself, from every point of view, and 
especially with regard to this important point of the nature of the marble. 
On the last occasion I had the great advantage cf being accompanied by a 
specialist in geology and petrography. He had brought with him numerous 
specimens of the various marbles for confrontation with the head itself. 
Both he and I were not satisfied with the finality of our studies on the spot, 
and I did my best to persuade the owner to allow us to procure even the 
smallest chip from the back of the head, not visible to the spectator and in 
no way damaging to the work of art itself, in order that microscopic slides 
might be made for further more accurate and scientific examination of the 
marble. Mr. Dickins must forgive me if I remonstrate with him for 
seriously informing a specialist in geology of the difference in the nature of 
marble, even from the same quarry. This is of course known to all petro- 
graphers, and 1 myself have referred to this as a warning against hasty 
conclusions on several occasions. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that 
a great deal can be learnt as regards the classification of marbles from such 
microscopic examination; and the difference between, for instance, Pentelic 
and Parian, and Pentelic and nearly all the Italian marbles, is fairly recognis- 
able. I could not prevail upon the owner of the head to give us this help 
towards the scientific solution of an important question. I could not even 
prevail upon him to allow me to have the head taken from the high niche 
and placed in a proper position and a proper light in order to have a really 
good photograph of the original made. I therefore had to remain content 
with a not very accurate photograph in its present unfavourable position, 
and for the rest had to rely upon photographs of the cast which, as regards 
the non-expert in such matters and even among archaeologists, are most 
misleading for the determination of delicate questions of style. If I failed 
in these attempts I need not say how impossible it was to get permission to 
bring the head itself to the British Museum for actual comparison on the 
spot with the Elgin marbles there for the light such a comparison might 
throw upon the question of the marble. But I must here emphatically 
point out the dogmatic and entirely inaccurate way in which archaeologists 
who compile catalogues of the various museums decide upon the question of 
the separate marbles. Should Mr. Dickins find it worth while to examine 
the original marble at Holkham, with a view to determining its relationship 
to the Parthenon marbles as regards material, I would warn him to remember 
that, not only this head at Holkham, but all the marbles in that house have, 
in comparatively recent years, been subject to a process of cleaning which 
has robbed them of their ancient patinu, and that the appearance of the 
marble might therefore be very misleading to anyone applying his ‘trained 
eye’ to the determination of such delicate questions. I spent many years in 
the careful study of monuments in all the museums of Europe, and have 
seen many works issuing from the ground during excavations; but my 
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experience has certainly taught me one lesson: namely, extreme caution in 
expressing a decided opinion. As an archaeologist I shall always humbly 
deter to the final judgment of specialists in petrography, such as my friend 
and colleague, Professor McKenny Hughes. 

3. That I should consider the style of this head Pheidian or fifth-century 
Attic, fills Mr. Dickins ‘with amazement.’ He goes on to say that, ‘no 
doubt the sculptor of the pediment was not a first-class artist, but he did not 
at any rate commit the faults of the Holkham head.’ I must contess that Mr. 
Dickins’s opinion of the sculptor of the Parthenon pediments as a second-rate 
artist—or at all events not a first-class artist—will fill every archaeologist 
and artist with amazement. I need not repeat my reasons for assigning the 
Holkham head to the Attic style of the fifth century; but I must protest 
against all he says of the general inferiority in the modelling of this head 
with ‘ the heavy monotonous fleshy forehead, cheeks, and neck of the Holkham 
head,’ and I would beg those interested in the question to examine the 
original, and not merely the cast of the head, to realise the quality of the 
modelling of these parts. As to the question of the lower eyelid, the edges 
of which are not as sharp as those of the upper lid, I could give him many 
instances of such differences in heads from the best period. Often (as I 
believe is the case in our instance) weathering or the restorer’s hand in 
addition to this will account for such difference. It will, for instance be seen 
that in the well-known sepulchral relief, Hegeso wife of Proxenos (Collignon, 
HS.G., u. Plate IV.), the seated female figure retains great sharpness in 
the cutting of the features, notably the eye-lids; while in the standing 
attendant female figure the features and the eye-lids have been much 
smoothed down in comparison. There is not a trace of the ‘drilling out’ 
of the lip corners (which he claims to see in the Holkham head) such 
as we find in later Roman work. He begins more definitely with the treat- 
ment of the hair, and maintains that ‘the Parthenon sculptures and all the 
works certainly connected with the school of Pheidias show the use of thick 
curls of hair with a very pronounced wave.’ There is no such unity in the 
general treatment of the hair of works belonging to the fifth century. A 
careful study, not only of the few heads extant in the Parthenon, but of the 
earlier Olympia pediments and the heads from the Argive Heraeum show a 
great diversity of arranyement in the treatment of the hair to conform to 
the several personalities presented. Some are treated in a broader manner, 
others with more minute variety and detail. We thus also find a very 
marked difference in the treatment of hair by the same artist, when Poly- 
cleitos, for instance, gives us the flat hair of the Doryphoros on a definite 
uniform system, and the strong variety of line and depth in the curls of the 
Diadumenos. To realise this variety I would ask the reader merely to turn 
to the second volume of Collignon’s Histoire de la Sculpture Greeque 
(page 59, fig. 26) and to examine the treatment of hair of the three best 
preserved heads from the Frieze of the Parthenon (Poseidon, Dionysos, and 
Peitho) to realise the difference and the more meticulous treatment of hair 
strands and curls in one and the same work of the Pheidian period. Let 
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him turn also to the so-called Lemnian Athene from Bologna, which Furt- 
wingler attributes to Pheidias, to realise what varied minuteness was given 
in this period to the treatment of hair if the artist desired to indicate this. 
Let him also note the difference in the treatment of the hair between the 
female figures on one and the same relief, namely, the well-known Eleusinian 
Relief (Collignon, H.S.G., 11. page 141, fig. 68). If 1 am right in considering 
the Holkham head to represent Aphrodite—and though other divinities are 
occasionally represented with earrings the addition of such jewels strongly 
favours such an interpretation—the sculptor of a pedimental group would 
certainly give a more ornate treatment to the hair of this figure than to any 
of the others. In my article I chiefly compared the treatment of the hair 
of this heod with that of the so-called Weber head especially on Fig. 16, 
page 288, where, in the profile view, the sharpness of the modelling has 
not been rubbed away as it is in front. To appreciate the difference in 
the earlier and later treatment of the hair, however, one need but compare 
the hair of the Holkham head with that of the colossal head from Turin, 
figured in his article, to realise the marked difference. Mr. Dickins does 
compare these two heads with one another, using the full face view from the 
original of the Turin head and the profile view from a painfully white cast of 
the Holkham head. I would demand that both marbles be examined in their 
front view, and that it be remembered that the upper part of the hair on 
the Holkham head is restoration. 

Mr. Dickins adduces for comparison with the Holkham head works like 
the Hera Ludovisi (a highly contested work on the nature of which I cannot 
enter here now) and the restored head of the Giwnone che discende dall’ 
Olimpo* of the Villa Albani. But he considers the nearest analogy to the 
Holkham head to be the colossal head in Turin which he figures on page 
124 of his paper, Fig.1. Now I maintain in all sobriety and without violent 
dogmatism or arrogance, that one could hardly find among all ancient 
monuments two heads more suited to illustrate contrast between two styles 
rather than likeness than these two heads which he considers nearest to 
one another. The Holkham head gives the leading characteristics of a 
severer art of ancient Hellas—though the subject dealt with be that of 
Aphrodite and not of a Hera or a Demeter, and consequently one which 
would be more likely to anticipate the less severe treatment of the fifth 
century and early fourth century B.c. which would not be the case with 
other divinities. The Turin head, on the other hand, illustrates the great 
change that set in after Scopas, and even points to a period after Lysippos 
and the period of Alexander the Great as a striking specimen of Hellenistic 
art. In the head from Turin which, to my mind, is an offshoot of 
the artistic direction initiated by Scopas, and, passing through Lysippos 
to the schools of Pergamon, a late offshoot—how Jate I am not able to 
ig ed - ee τ ς 


* I have endeavoured to find reproductions [τ as part of a relief: but without citation it is 
of the head thus described by Mr. Dickins difficult to remember the many thousands of 
without further reference. J seem to remember works in European museums. 
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determine—we have a distinct contrast in character and workmanship to 
the severer and earlier art of the fifth century, as illustrated in the Holkham 
head. I repeat: It would be difficult to find two heads so completely illus- 
trating this contrast. The two heads are here (Fig.1) placed side by side for 
comparison, the Holkham head no longer from a cast and in profile view. 
From the most general point of view, in attitude and expression there is 
a ‘romanticism, a sentiment, in the Turin head quite foreign to any heads 
I know which point back to the style of the fifth century B.c. The begin- 
nings of such an expression and general artistic character we find in Scopasian 
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heads and in the well-known head of Niobe in the Florentine statues pre- 
served to us in a very inferior late Roman shop-copy. But, even in this late 
copy of the work which illustrates Scopasian character to us, we have a 
certain moderation and severity still noticeable in which the Turin head is 
entirely wanting. On the one hand, every feature in the whole modelling 
is coarsened down; and, on the other hand, there is a peculiar realism 
especially noticeable in the treatment of the hair. Though the hair is 
meant to represent the long hair of a female figure, not the longer or 
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shorter curls of a male figure as in the late portraits of Alexander the 
Great, or in the giants from the Pergamenean Altar, or the so-called Dying 
Alexander. The twists and twirls, the restless fluid character of these 
strands rising and falling on either side of the central parting, the more 
violent deeply cut and sharply rising ripples and waves, are most character- 
istic of this late sensational period. We come nearest to this style of hair 
in the two sea-centaurs in the Vatican,? with which I beg the reader to 
compare the hair of the Turin head. The hair of these sea-centaurs is 
Hellenistic and, though later, may be led back to the Scopasian direction of 
art. Both Amelung and Lowy (le.) recognise this. It certainly is late in 
character, and is contrasted with the severer style of the fifth century B.C. 
and with that of the Holkham head. Moreover the work is most mechanical, 
and it is here that the drill has been freely used when we come to the long 
and deep groove cut into the mass of hair that covers the ear. Though the 
artist is here dealing probably with some divinity, if the diadem was genuine, 
he would put more restramt upon himself than he would in the case of a 
sea-centaur: but the character and the period remain the same as in the 
instances quoted, which mark a late development of the Greek schools of the 
end of the fourth century, turning through Pergamon and Rhodes back to 
Roman, or at all events, flowing into the later Roman period. The same 
late period is shown by the strong downward curve of the eyebrow and the 
deeply sunk eye, as well as by the open mouth and the expression which this 
treatment of such features gives. It is also accentuated by the hard and 
mechanical line coarsely cut into the cheek beside the nostril. This more 
mechanical treatment can also be seen in the rigid groove cut at the angle of 
the mouth. 

We here have an illustration of the later developments of Greek art in 
the strongest contrast to the spirit of Greek art in the fifth century, and 
this contrast cannot be better illustrated than by a comparison between the 
front views of the original Holkham head and this colossal head from Turin. 
If this head is the one best suited in Mr. Dickins’s words ‘for the real 
comparison for the Holkham head,’ then I have nothing more to say against 
Mr. Dickins’s strictures on my own identification of ancient sculpture as 
based upon the study of style. 

As to the divinity to which this head belonged, I can only repeat that, 
if in mind we add the earrings which were certainly there, and compare in 
inind the relationship which this decidedly earlier type bears to the Cnidian 
Aphrodite, the head is more likely to be that of an Aphrodite than of any 
other divinity. 

Mr. Dickins dismisses my arguments which tend to show that the head 
formed part of a pediment as based upon perspective, by asserting that the 
deviations I referred to in my paper are signs of ‘ poor workmanship,’ and 








— -- — -- ne 





* Helbig, Fiihrer, etc., Nos. 185 and 179; Kunst, ρ. 86, Τ. 101. The best illustrations are 
Vatican Catalogue, ii. p. 418, n. 253, T. 46.,  Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméler, Nos. 137 and 
and ii. p. 386, n. 228, T. 43; Lowy, Griech. 258. 
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- that all heads turned to the side are liable to produce asymmetry. I would 
ask the reader to examine again the heads from the Argive Heraeum as 
given on Figs. 17 and 18, pages 292-3, of my previous article,—still better 
if he would take the trouble to examine the more adequate renderings of 
these heads on Plates 31, 32 and 33 of Vol. 1. of my Argive Heruewm. I 
would then ask the reader, whether or not the marked divergence from the 
straight central line of the centre of the helmet of Fig. 2 on Plate 33 and of 
Fig. 3 on Plate 31 is due to the gross incompetence on the part of the 
sculptor to fit these helmets in a straight and ordinary way (which is 
so easily done) and to the involuntary asymmetry which comes from the 
incompetence of a sculptor who could produce such excellent work as these 
heads undoubtedly manifest. 

Finally, Mr. Dickins tells us that ‘when the modern restorations of 
the Holkham head are removed it will be seen that the original back of 
the head forms a regular flat surface’; that ‘the guod condition of the 
head precludes the idea that it ever met with such damage’; and that 
‘marble heads do not split in regular layers with smooth surfaces.’ The 
explanation therefore of the restorations is that ‘the Holkham head was 
never complete, but was originally made as a mask of the same kind as 
the Turin head” How can he predict what will be found when the 
restorations are removed; and is he aware that the restorer will generally 
smooth down parts which he joins together? But Mr. Dickins will allow 
me to be personal, and to say that I have been present on the sites of a 
great many excavations, besides those which I carried out myself, beginning 
with those at Olympia, and I can assure him that the evidence of 
innumerable fragments of statues and heads which I have there seen as 
they were dug up, having fallen from some height (namely, pediments, 
metopes, and triezes), tas that the marble itself split in large masses; 
and when it thus splits and has not fallen upon the face (but probably 
on the top of the head) the face may be in very good condition. The 
head of the Metope of Plate 30 of my dArgive Heraveum is almost intact 
as regards the front of the face, while the back of the head was split off 
clean, but was fortunately found by us, so that we could bring the two 
parts together again. But more than this, 1 would ask him to cast even 
a superficial glance at Plate 17 of my article, taken from the original of the 
Holkham head, and he will see that the break, marking the point where the 
restoration of the top and back of the head was added, does not present 
a regular and straight line such as would have been the case had the 
head been presented as a mask. Moreover, the breakage at the right 
and the left of the neck, as well as im front, and the restorer’s work (who 
wished to make of it a symmetrical bust to be placed upon a small 
pedestal) are not of the nature of those masks with which we are all 
familiar. 

Whether I am right or not in considering 1t probable that the head 
formed part of the Parthenon pediment, so much I do claim: that even 
if the Holkham head be a copy, it is one of the best Greek copies, not a 
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late Roman shop-copy, such as are some of the other heads which I 
reproduced in my previous article. Moreover, it would be a copy of a type 
earher than the Aphrodite type of Praxiteles and would lead us back to 
the fifth century B.c., which finels its fullest expression in the art of Pheidias ; 
and that this type stands in the strongest contrast to such later develop- 
ments of Greek art represented by the colossal head from Turin, which 
Mr. Dickins considers the fittest specimen for comparison with the Holkham 
head. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1913-14. 


THE following summary of the more important books and articles in the 
field of Greek Epigraphy which have been published during the year ending 
with the close of June 1914 continues the series of similar reviews which 
have appeared in the last eight issues of the Yeur’s Work in Clussical 
Studies, in which it has proved impossible, owing to pressure of material, 
any longer to devote a chapter annually to Greek Inscriptions. My sincere 
thanks are due to the Editor of this Journal for offering the shelter of these 
pages to a waif which otherwise must have come to a speedy, but I venture 
to hope not altogether unregretted, end. 

Generul.—The past year has witnessed the publication of a number of 
works which will prove invaluable to the Greek epigraphist and historian. 
Of the three new volumes of the Inscriptiones Graecue something will be 
said below. To the Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, now 
nearing its completion, has been added a further section,’ edited by O. Hoff- 
manu and P. Gartchen, which contains the more important Lonic inscriptions 
published since 1905, addenda and corrigenda to those which appeared in 
6.1.1. ii. 2, 5, together with a grammar and index to the whole group. Of 
even greater interest is the new edition of W. Larteld’s Griechische 
Epigraphik,? revised throughout and considerably enlarged, which super- 
sedes the earlier edition and provides all that the ordinary student can 
require, though even now it is only about a third as long as the author’s 
monumental Hundbuch : faultless the work is not, but it is no exaggeration 
to call it indispensable for the study with which it deals. Two more of the 
excellent Kleine Texte edited by Lietzmann come within our purview,— 
E. Nachmanson’s Historische griechische Inschriften,* containing fifty-six 
non-Attic texts from the seventh century down to the reign of Alexander, 
and Ἐς Bleckmann’s Griechische Inschriften zur griechischen Staaten- 
huude, a series of fifty-nine texts illustrative of the institutions and activities 
of the ancient state. The same publishers have issued a series of photo- 
graphic facsimiles of 129 inscriptions of all periods, preceded by short notes, 
thus rendering an immense service to all students of the Greek epigraphic 
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script.© In this connexion may also be mentioned a briet but useful account 
by R. Aigrain of Christian Greek inscriptions. 

A question which is giving rise to much discussion is that of the origin 
of alphabetic writing and the names and order of the letters, a question which 
is closely connected with, even if not strictly comprised in, Greek epigraphy. 
H. Schneider has set out to prove the Cretan origin of the Phoenician 
alphabet,’ while E. Stucken, who has gained at least one notable convert,’ 
derives the number and order of the Phoenician letters from the twenty-two 
stations of the moon in the ancient Hebrew astral conception. A suggestive 
summary and review of these and several cognate works comes from the pen 
of A. Reinach : 15 two articles on the subject not discussed by him may here 
be mentioned in passing, that of R. von Lichtenberg on ‘ Buchstabenreihe 
und Mythos’™ and that of H. Bauer, who propounds the view that the order 
of the letters is not based on any theoretical considerations but was 
determined by setting them down in the order in which they occurred in a 
series of common words chosen at random.” 

A. Wilhelm continues his Newe Beitrige,® the third instalment of which 
contains ten sections correcting and interpreting, with all the felicity and 
brilhance which characterizes that scholar’s work, published inscriptions from 
Corcyra Melaena, Salona, Argos, Sparta, Delos, Melos, Acarnania, Amorgos, 
Miletus, Alinda and Thyssanus. A large number of articles and notes 
on Greek inscriptions which appeared in the Berichte der stichsischen 
Gesellschaft and the Ephemeris Epiyraphicu have been re-published in 
T. Mommsen’s Gesammelte Schriften* The admirable catalogue, edited by 
F. Cumont, of the sculptures and inscriptions in the Musées Royaux du 
Cinquantenaire at Brussels! includes forty-eight Greek inscriptions from 
Attica, Acarnania,® Ithaca, Thrace and Macedon, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt: fifteen of these had not previously been published,—thirteen 
epitaphs (Nos. 62, 67-71, 77-79, 85, 182, 142, 149), a document of Nazareth 
relating to the construction of a wall by a governor of Palestine (144), and a 
dedication to Ptolemy VI. and Cleopatra II. (146). W. Weissbrodt’s 
publication of the inscriptions in the Braunsberg Academy I have not been 
able to see.” Dialectologists will welcome J. Handel’s careful account of the 
penetration of the κοινή into Ionic inscriptions from the second half of the 
fifth century down to its complete triumph in the third?® and (if versed in 
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Ruthenian) M. Balakym’s similar work for Dorian inscriptions”; students of 
Greek religion will note with interest P. Stengel’s article on the meaning of 
προιερᾶσθαι and mpotepnteverv,” A. Delatte’s studies on Greek magic,”* and 
F. S. Steinleitner’s dissertation on the ‘confession-inscriptions’ of Lydia, 
Phrygia and elsewhere.” Other works based largely or wholly on epigraphical 
materials are B. Laum’s exhaustive essay on Greek and Roman benefactions,* 
in which all the pertinent documents are printed 27 extenso and translated, a 
second and larger edition of E. Ziebarth’s useful book on the organization and 
curriculum of Greek schools,” A. Reinach’s dating of the Athenian sculptor 
Niceratus in the reigns of Philetaerus and Eumenes I of Pergamum rather 
than about 171 B.c.,» J. Hatzfeld’s enquiry into the truth of Plutarch’s narrative 
(Vit. Flum. 18) of the liberation throughout Greece of Roman and Italian 
slaves after the settlement of Flamininus,” G. Klaffenbach’s dissertation on 
the history of the gilds of Dionysiac τεχνῖται," a popular article by 
V. Gardthausen on inscriptions which have survived both on stone and in 
literature,” a collection of graffite scratched on vases in which the names of 
the several vases are mentioned? M. N. Tod’s article on the Greek 
‘acrophonic ’ numeral notations,*° and a discussion of the significance of the 
word ταῦτα as frequently used in late epitaphs, in which Εἰ, Loch maintains 51 
his former view that the term is used elliptically (sc. οὕτως ἔχει, ὁ Bios ἐστίν, 
or λέγω) against W. Havers’ assertion * that in such cases ταῦτα has lost 
altogether its original meaning and has become equivalent to our mark of 
exclamation, quotation-marks or finis. 

Attica.—The past year has brought us the first instalment of a reissue, 
long contemplated by the Berlin Academy, of the Attic inscriptions later 
than 403 Βα It bears the title Znscriptiones Graecae IT et IIT editio minor 
(usually cited as J.G. 115) and the present fascicule,* ably edited by J. Kirchner 
and bearing on almost every page tokens of A. Wilhelm’s accuracy, erudition 
and generosity, contains the state-decrees of the years 403-229. The format 
is slightly smaller than that of the J.G. and the inscriptions are printed in 
minuscules only, but the titles prefixed to them, the greater fulness and 
correctness of readings and restorations, the juxtaposition of scattered 
fragments of the same inscription, and the fact that of the 831 texts in 
question 174 had not been published before, not to speak of new fragments 
added to many known decrees, will cause the new work to supersede for most 
purposes the corresponding sections of /.G. ii. land 5. Other texts published 
for the first time include an interesting decree passed in 334/3 B.C. by the 
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deme Cholargos with reference to the banquet held at the Thesmophoria and 
the contributions made to it by the delegates of the demes,** a decree of 302 
in honour of Nicon of Abydus, in which an otherwise unrecorded naval battle 
fought in the Hellespont just after Alexander’s death is mentioned,® five 
fragments of official inventories,* a vase-fragment depicting an inscribed tomb 
erected over fallen soldiers,” a metrical dedication of an ephebe,* a fifth- 
century weight 35 and seven epitaphs.*° To W. B. Dinsmoor we owe valuable 
discussions of the LErechtheum-inscription *! and the accounts of the 
Propylaea,” to D. Fimmen a rearrangement of the fragments of the Quota- 
lists of 439-432,8 to A. Elter a new restoration and thorough re-examination 
of the Attic law of 3538/2 relating to the Eleusinian ἀπαρχαί : “ὁ four Greek 
scholars have suggested solutions of a puzzling epitaph of the Peiraeus * and 
F. Eichler has attempted to determine the date of the archaic basis of 
Phaedimus.* H. Meltzer’s brief article on the light thrown by inscriptions 
on Attic inflexions,” based on the results formulated by E. Wolf, and 
A. C. Johnson’s examination 33. of the epigraphical evidence for the formation 
of the tribe Ptolemais, which he dates in summer 232 B.c., also deserve 
notice. 

The Peloponnese.—Of eleven epigraphical monuments in the Museum 
at AEGINA published by K. Kourouniotes °° seven were previously known : 
three of the remainder are brief epitaphs, the fourth is a painted inscription 
on an altar erected to Zeus and Athena ‘on behalf of King Attalus’ I of 
Pergamum (241-197 B.c.). From Arcos W. Vollgraff has given us, besides 
a number of valuable notes on published texts,’ a new fragment, eighteen 
lines in length, of the famous treaty between Cnossus and Tylissus mediated 
by Argos about 450 nc? P. Wolters explains the curious term AKOAI, 
found in an Epidaurian inscription (/.G. iv. 955) and elsewhere, aS referring 
to the sounds and voices taken as χρησμοὶ ὑγιαστικοί and as transferred to 
the place at which they were heard. Laconia has produced no new 
inscriptions, but A. Wilhelm has published a restoration and discussion of 
LG. v. 1. 538, relating to a hitherto unknown διορθωτὴς ᾿Ἑλλάδος δ! 
M. N. Tod has commented on a number of texts, and E. Hermann © and 
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A. Thumb 57 have carried on a controversy regarding the neo-Laconian dialect 
exemplified in many inscriptions from the Sanctuary of Orthia: the former 
explains it, not as an artificial creation of a period when the genuine dialect 
had long died out in Sparta, but as representing the language actually 
spoken there at the time gradually reasserting itself against the κοινὴ in the 
first two centuries of our era, while the latter maintains that it is ‘a living 
and natural development of the Laconian dialect on the way to the modern 
Tzakonian,’ adopted in Sparta not from ancient books or inscriptions but from 
the dialect spoken at the time in the highlands of Cynuria. The volume of 
the J.G. devoted to ARcaDIA® has been edited by Εἰ, Hiller von Gaertringen: 
of the 565 texts which it contains, edited with exemplary care, 118 were 
previously unknown, and the volume is of the utmost value to the epigraphist, 
the dialectologist and the historian, for whom are provided excellent 
summaries of the history not only of Arcadia as a whole but of each of its 
states individually, even those (e.g. Psuphis and Aliphera) of which no 
inscriptions survive. Seven Arcadian documents referring to Graeco-Roman 
relations have been subjected to a careful and detailed examination by 
A. von Premerstein.® 

Central and Northern Greece—<At Mycalessus (Rhitsona) in BoEoTIA 
P. N. Ure has found two epitaphs as well as a number of vase-inscriptions,® 
A. Reinach has discussed afresh the date of the alliance between Acarnania 
and Aetolia discovered at Thermum,®! and six epitaphs and two proxeny- 
decrees from PHocis have been published by C. Avezou and G. Blum. The 
contribution of DELPHI is of greater note. G. Colin has completed the 
second section of the epigraphical volume of the Fowilles de Delphes 
by a series of indexes and a chronological table of the Delphian archons 
therein mentioned, and has incidentally succeeded in determining the author 
of the Delphic hymn composed for the Pythiad of 138 B.c., Limenius of 
Athens. As new inscriptions we must note an alliance between the 
Aetolians (including a section of the Phocians) and the Boeotians, which its 
editor, T. Walek, assigns to about 292 B.c.,© and a series of interesting 
Amphictionic decrees, an arbitral verdict of Lamia and a grant of proreniu 
to a body of mercenaries, published by H. Pomtow in connexion with his 
fresh discussion and table of the Delphian archons of 302-202 μιο δ. Of 
texts already familiar that of the bronze charioteer,“ those on the bases of 
the Agias-group,® and that relating to Gallio’s proconsulship © continue to be 
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objects of discussion. THESSALY is well represented by fifteen new docu- 
ments,—epitaphs, dedications, manumissions and a long decree of Phalanna 
(No. 16)—and notes on, or improved readings of, various published inscrip- 
tions by A. M. Woodward,” a painted grave-stele recently added to the 
Louvre,” and further instalments of the rich finds which have rewarded the 
energy of A. 5. Arvanitopoullos, as well as comments from his pen on already 
known texts’*: of his new discoveries three epitaphs and nine manumission- 
records are from Olodsson,’ seventeen are from Gonni and relate for the 
most part to a frontier quarrel between that town and Heraclea which was 
settled by arbitration,’* while a votive inscription and several painted stelae 
have come to light at Demetrias.® 

Islunds of the Aegean.—The publications or discussions of inscriptions 
from Euboea,”® Crete,”7 Thera,’8 Ios,7? Thasos 88 and Tenedos 8: do not call for 
detailed notice here. For DEtos, however, the year’s work has been of great 
importance. The fourth section of the Corpus of Delian inscriptions*® 
edited by P. Roussel, contains 840 texts of the period of the island’s inde- 
pendence, very many of which appear here for the first time: 554 are decrees, 
chiefly of the Delian Council and People but also of foreign states, the κοινὸν 
τῶν Νησιωτῶν and other bodies, while 226 are dedications and similar 
documents. M. Holleaux has published a decree passed about 154 B.c. by 
the Cretan auxiliaries who had assisted Ptolemy VI. Philometor in his 
Cyprian campaign against Euergetes II. Physcon,* P. Graindor has restored 
a decree in honour of Telesinus of Athens,‘ and P. Roussel has given us a 
historical commentary on the Senatus consultum of 166 B.c2> The volume of 
studies dedicated to M. Holleaux by his former pupils contains much that is 
of value for Delian epigraphy 85: we may note E. Schulhof’s article on some 
questions of Delian chronology (p. 281 ff.), that of R. Vallois on the Delian 
πίνακες (p. 289 ff.), that of C. Avezou and C. Picard on the Palaestra and the 
wall of Triarius (p. 1 ff.), in which a dedication to the legate C. Valerius 
Triarius (69 B.c.), is first published (p. 14 ff, cf. p. 8 f.), and that of A. Plassart 
on the Jewish Synagogue at Delos and six brief votive inscriptions (p. 201 
ff.). Not the least interesting contribution is that of P. Roussel (p. 265 ff), 
on ritual regulations of the second and first centuries B.C., found on the 
island: three of these have here their editio princeps, the most striking 
being one relating to the cult of the Syrian Atargatis (ἁγνὴ ᾿Αφροδίτη). T. 
Sauciuc has devoted an excellent monograph *’ to the geography, history and 
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institutions of ANDROS: an epigraphical appendix of thirty-five pages con- 
tains twenty-one new inscriptions and a series of valuable notes on texts 
found in J.G. xu. 5 and elsewhere. From Lesxsos we have to note H. Lat- 
termann’s expert examination of a Mytilenean building-inscription (7.6. 
xl. 2. 10)8* and P. N. Papageorgiu’s restoration and discussion of a recently 
discovered treaty concluded towards the close of the third century 
B.c.29 Τὸ A. Plassart and C. Picard we owe an early fourth-century cult- 
regulation of Cutos, four other fragments and valuable notes on some fifteen 
other texts published by Zolotas in ᾽Αθηνᾶ XX.,” to M. D. Chaviaras a series 
of fifty-one inscriptions, mostly epitaphs, from Nisyrus.*! A new collection 
of stamped amphora-handles from RHoDEs ” and a series of comments on the 
Lindian Chronicle * complete this portion of our review. 

asia Minor—An inscribed stele from Dascylium representing a 
funeral-banquet ** has been published by T. Macridy, and an epigraphical 
journey in the TROAD undertaken by A. Reinach has resulted in the 
discovery of ten inscriptions in the field ® and about a score of unpublished 
texts from the Troad, Lampsacus, Parium and Cyzicus in the Calvert 
Collection at the Dardanelles. A brief account of the Pergamene police- 
regulations is given by F. Haverfield in his book on Ancient Town-Plan- 
ning” More important are the results acquired in AEOLIS: J. Paris has 
corrected the readings of several amphora-stamps from Myrina,** and eleven 
new inscriptions have been found by A. Plassart and C. Picard,” including a 
fragment of a third-century law of Cyme, while a number of stones discovered 
by previous explorers have been more exactly read. Jonra has yielded an 
extraordinarily rich and varied harvest. The two scholars last mentioned 
have edited seventeen new texts’”°—four epitaphs from Smyrna, two from 
Teos, five epitaphs and a decree for a foreign city and three judges appointed 
by it from Colophon, three honorary inscriptions from Notium,a third-century 
lease from Clazomenae, and a new fragment of a well-known sacrificial list 
from Erythrae.! Ephesus is represented by an account of the benefaction 
of Vibius Salutaris,! a convincing restoration by P. Roussel of an inscription 
proving that the city in the day of her need sold her citizenship to replenish 
her exchequer, and preliminary notices’ of a number of epigraphic 
discoveries made during the Ephesian excavations of 1907-12. Of less 
general interest is I. Lévy’s note on a Prienian inscription, but on the 
other hand the volume which contains the official account of the Milesian 
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Delphinium 1 stands out as one of the most important works of recent years. 
It contains 159 inscriptions, of which only five have been previously published, 
notably the famous regulation of the ὄργια of the μολποί (No. 133), the 
decree accepting Eudemus’ benefaction to the Milesian schools (145) and the 
bilingual dedication, Nabataean and Greek, of Syllaeus (165). I cannot in 
the short space at my disposal refer, however summarily, to all the documents 
of interest contained in this collection, which includes several archaic 
inscriptions written boustrophedon,—a sixth-century sacrificial calendar (31, 
ef. 31°, p. 401), the dedication of an altar to Hecate (129) and a cult- 
regulation (132),—-eleven treaties concluded by Miletus in the fourth, third 
and early second centuries (135 ff.) and two important records of state loans 
(138, 147). But the most valuable group is that comprising seven lists 
(122-8) of the eponymous magistrates, the στεφανηφόροι or μολπῶν aicup- 
νῆται, affording a continuous catalogue from 525 to 260, from 232 to 184 and 
again from 89 B.c. to 31 A.p. A striking fact is the frequency with which 
Apollo was called upon to act as titular stephanephorus,—twenty-three times 
in the 120 years between 330 and 184 B.c. which are covered by this 
document,—probably because his treasury was better able than private 
purses to meet the expenditure involved in the office. U. von Wilamowitz’s 
brilhant sketch of Milesian history? and his and A. Rehm’s 193 corrections 
of several texts in the volume just referred to should be noticed, as also 
H. Grégoire’s interpretation of C.J.G. 28834 as an answer made by the oracle 
of Branchidae to Diocletian and his colleagues, an answer which led to the 
persecutions of the Christians! Turning to LypiIa we must notice two 
further instalments of the publication by W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson 
of the Greek inscriptions found at Sardis!”: four of these (Nos. 4-7), com- 
prising in all seven texts, are in honour of priestesses of Artemis, who bear 
the native title of καύεις, one is a list, probably of newly enrolled citizens 
(No. 8), and fifteen are epitaphs, including one (20) which, dating from about 
450 B.c., 1s the earliest Greek inscription hitherto found at Sardis. The 
Lydian local and personal names found in this series of texts have been 
carefully examined by A. Cuny.4! To W. H. Buckler we owe also a batch of 
twenty-one inscriptions of Thyatira, of which only two (16, 21) were already 
known, comprising sixteen honorary inscriptions of the Imperial period, a 
milestone bearing a title of Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius, and four 
epitaphs.' Caria too is well represented by a fragment of the dedication 
of the Thermae at Aphrodisias,43 a summary of the known inscriptions of 
Nysa ad Maeandrum and the reconstruction, by the aid of a newly found 
fragment, of a long inscription of that town including letters from Seleucus 
and Antiochus the Great relating to the rights of ἀσυλία enjoyed by the 
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Plutonion there,"* forty-one texts, mainly votive and sepulchral, from the 
Cnidian peninsula and the Rhodian Peraea, a discussion of the native 
Carian inscriptions by A. Cuny,! and a republication by H. A. Ormerod! 
of the famous Halicarnassian list of priests (Dittenb. Syl/. 608) and of an 
imperfectly known honorary inscription from Xanthus in Lycra, both of 
which are now in the Museum of the Liverpool Royal Institution. A Lycian 
Journey undertaken by the same scholar and Εἰ. 5. G. Robinson has resulted 
in the discovery of fifty new texts,’ including three gravestones of consider- 
able interest (Nos 10, 13, 26) and a fragment in the native language (29). 
The dedications of a group of third or fourth century reliefs of Lycia have 
been examined by O. Weinreich!® and 8S. Reinach.!” J. Sundwall has 
shown’! that an inscription from Andeda in Pisipra recently published by 
Woodward '” refers to an otherwise unknown proconsul of Lycia and 
Pamphylia named Vindicianus, probably the grandfather of the Avianus 
Vindicianns known from a number of epigraphical documents. In his 
article entitled Sketches in the Religious Antiquities of Asia Minor 133 
W. M. Ramsay makes constant use of inscriptions, of which he gives in 
several cases new and corrected readings, and publishes three from the 
sanctuary of Men Askaénos near Antioch and the neighbouring district, 
including a fragment of the Tekmoreian lists giving us a definite date, 
A.D. 238. A full and interesting account of the cult and festivals of this 
Men comes from the pen of J. G. C. Anderson,* who publishes twenty-seven 
inscriptions, the majority of which are records of victories won at these 
festivals, notably in the ἀγὼν Μαξιμιάνειος founded by a certain C. Ulpius 
Baebianus (for an epigraphical account of its institution see No. 11) in 
honour of Galerius, an embittered persecutor of Christianity : ‘ the sanctuary 
of Men at Karakuyu is thus proved to have been one of the centres of pagan 
revival during the early decades of the fourth century. G. L. Cheesman in 
discussing the influential Antiochene family of the Caristanii!™ gives a 
revised reading and restoration of a Greek honorary inscription, with a detailed 
commentary, by W. M. Ramsay. Otherwise we have only to mention 
A. Reinach’s note on the Meter Kouadatrene of a Lycaonian text 136. and 
J. Peristianes’ publication 15 of a Greek dedication in the native sy llabary 
from Cerynea in CYPRUS. 

Outlying Regrons—-SaRDIN1A has given us a metrieal epitaph,!s 
SiciLy fourteen minor inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral, from Syracuse,!®® and 
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explanations by H. Diels 1390 and A. Brinkmann’! of the schoolboy’s jests 
found last year αὖ Aidone, Iraty a defixio from a Calabrian tomb’ and a 
number of epitaphs, graffiti, etc., chiefly from Ostia and Pompeii ;** we may 
also note the discovery of an epigraphical MS. at Lucca,™* fresh discussions 
by A. Reinach 135 and A. Maiuri 136 of the bilingual Neapolitan inscription of 
194 B.c. recording the honours paid by the φρατρία of Artemis to a benefactor 
and his letter of acknowledgement, a re-examination of the date of the picture 
from Herculaneum signed by Alexander of Athens,’ and a note on the 
synagogues mentioned in the inscriptions of the Jewish catacombs of 
Monteverde. A.M. Woodward has published!® thirty-two new inscriptions 
from Beroea in MacEponia, of which three letters of Demetrius (No. 1) and 
a manumission record (2) are the most interesting, and corrections of twelve 
texts of the same town and an important decree of Dranié:1*° he and 
A. J. B. Wace have also given us eleven new Greek texts from Upper 
Macedonia."! We owe thirty-three inscriptions of Thessalonica to C. Avezou 
and C. Picard, including a mutilated rescript of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
(No. 2), four dedications and twenty-six epitaphs of the Imperial period.” 
The other finds made in this region are of lesser importance,? while of works 
of a more general character I need only refer to W. D. Ferguson’s examination 
of the legal terms which occur alike in the Macedonian inscriptions and in the 
New Testament !* and to W. Baege’s dissertation on the religious rites of the 
Macedonians.45 We may turn next to THRACE and the lands bordering the 
Danube. Avezou and Picard have discovered ten unpublished inscriptions of 
Abdera, five of Maronea and two of Trajanopolis ad Hebrum, one of which 
records interesting details of road-repairs carried out by certain villages under 
Septimius Severus. The first native Thracian text to come to light has 
been edited by P. Kretschmer,’ and G. Seure continues his investigations of 
Thracian antiquities by discussing eight ex-votos and epitaphs 13 which are 
‘unedited or little known, as well as a puzzling weight found near 
Selymbria 49 and the seven extant dedications to the Thracian deity 
Zbelsourdos,’ for whose cult G. Kazarow adds several new pieces of 
epigraphical evidence. A. Reinach’s contributions to Thracian studies}? 
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and N. Vulié’s discovery in Servia of three further Greek inscriptions 158 
must not be overlooked. A golden phiale recently found in the tomb of a 
Seythian king in southern Russia bears a Greek inscription published by 
‘A. Bobrinskoy™ and an important correction has been made by B. Latyschev 
in a Bosporan text:!° of far greater note, however, is the appearance of a 
masterly work on Scythia and the Greek cities of the Scythian coast by 
K. H. Minns,”° who in an epigraphical appendix (p. 639 ff.) prints in full the 
texts of seventy-two Greek inscriptions found in, or important for the history 
of, the district in question, besides referring constantly throughout the work 
to- this class of evidence.’ The most important finds from Syria, including 
Palestine, are those made at Bosra,’ where the members of the Princeton 
University Expedition copied twenty-three Latin and sixty-five Greek 
inseriptions, of which latter twenty-seven are republished, often with valuable 
corrections, while thirty-eight are new. A number of Greek and Jewish 
names from tombs near Jerusalem,® a new epitaph from the Decapolis 109 
and a group of texts copied east of the Jordan by G. Dalman 15: should also 
be noticed,’ as well as J. Offord’s note on Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene,!® 
E. Schwyzer’s correction 1 of the Nebi Abel inscription (Dittenb. 0.G.J. 606) 
and F. Bleckmann’s useful summary of the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from Palestine published in 1910-123 Of Eaypr and Nubia I need not 
speak, since it would be idle to recapitulate here the Bibliography which is to 
appear annually in the recently founded Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 
No fewer than a hundred new Greek texts from the CyYRENAICA, mostly 
collected by the late H. F. De Cou, have been edited by D. M. Robinson,” 
together with numerous corrections of inscriptions which appeared in the 
CJI.G., while from the fifth catacomb at Hadrumetum a Christian epitaph of 


an immigrant from Smyrna has come to light. 
Marcus N. Top. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Fouilles de Vroulia (Rhodes). Par K. F. Kixcu. Pp. 275; Map, 47 Plates and 
139 Cuts. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1914. 


This is a magnificently produced instalment of the results of the recent Danish 
Expedition to Rhodes, detailing what was found in a small seventh century B.C. 
Settlement situated in a little plain close to the southern extremity of the island. 
Judged by the number of burials, this settlement was in existence only about a hundred 
years, its origin falling about 690 b.c. The remains excavated consisted of a small 
Shrine which yielded terracottas and other cult-objects, and of over a hundred graves, of 
which forty-three were those of children, mostly interred in jars. From these graves 
a rich series of vases was recovered, illustrating Rhodian fabrics of the seventh century, 
with a proportion of foreign importations from Cyprus, Naukratis, etc. These have 
been very minutely studied by Dr. Kinch and arranged in series, and his work will 
be of great service to students of the still imperfectly known ceramics of the Ionian 
and Doro-Carian areas. Incidentally the evidence here collected tends to confirm the 
date ascribed to the early objects excavated in the Ephesian Artemisium in 1904-5, and 
also the existence of Naukratis as a productive Greek centre prior to the time of Amasis. 
The author deals at length with the typical motives of Rhodian decoration and attempts 
to trace their local origin. For various reasons he ascribes the inspiration of the animal 
and bird motives to south-western Asia Minor and the Taurus, where Mr. Selous has 
assured him that the aeyugrus or wild goat, as distinct from the ibex, has always ranged, 
as well as the goose-like shell-duck, another common motive. When one looks over 
the fine coloured plates here devoted to comparatively common types of vase, one wishes 
there were a Fondation Carlsberg in this country to pay for similar sumptuous 
illustrations of a very great many vbjects at present unpublished. }. 6. H. 


Demosthenes, and the Last Days of Greek Freedom. By A. W. Pickarp- 
CaMBRIDGE. Pp. 512. 29 Illustrations and Maps. London: Putnam, 1914. 5s. 


The appearance of this volume not only serves to redress the unequal balance between 
Greece and Rome in the Herves of the Nations series, but it fills a conspicuous gap inthe 
list of English historical works on the fourth century B.c. The chief qualities of the 
present book are a lucid and unpretentious style, a sound but unobtrusive erudition, and 
an admirable fairness of mind in dealing out praise and blame both to Demosthenes and 
to his opponents. As examples of this judicial attitude we may quote the chapter on the 
working of the Athenian constitution, the definition of Eubulus’ policy (pp. 126-131), and 
the summary of the discussion on the παραπρεσβεία (pp. 292-298). As regards the 
central character of the story, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge will appear to some of his readers 
to have overrated the wisdom of Demosthenes’ crusading spirit against Macedon. It is 
332 
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after all an open question whether the ‘political liberty’ for which Demosthenes fought, 
i.e., liberty for the bigger Greek cities to oppress the smaller, and for all to drain the 
nation's life-bluod in endless internecine war, was preferable to a federation under the 
liberal conditions imposed by Philip. On the other hand willing assent should be given 
to the vindication of Demosthenes’ purity of motive, which is convincingly upheld against 
the loose innuendoes of ancient and modern critics. A few criticisms on points of detail 
may be offered here. The assertion that Antiphon received 20 per cent. for his forensic 
speeches (p. 37, n. 5) has only conjectural value, and great uncertainty attaches to the 
estimation of the Second Cenfederation’s revenue at 350 talents (pp. 93-4). The balance 
of evidence indicates 349, not 351 0 B.c., as the date of the First Philippic, and the trans- 
ference of the siege of Methone from 353 to 355 B.c. has little to commend it. Butas a 
rule the author has made very sure of his facts, and where the facts cannot be ascertained 
he is always scrupulous in stating his case with proper reserve. The illustrations are well 
chosen. a large proportion of them being derived from recently excavated sites. 


The Composition of the Iliad. By Austix μύτη. Pp. 225. London: Longmans, 
1914. 63. net. 


‘The object of this essay is to demonstrate that the Jliud of Homer at one time consisted 
of 13,500 lines, neither more nor less, divided into forty-five sections of 300 verses each.’ 
To restore this original, 2,193 verses have to be cut away. The largest excision is that of 
K or the Dolonera, which is removed bodily, but after madequate treatment. 

To illustrate the procedure adopted, a case may be taken which is deemed so obvious 
that it is disposed of in a single page,—a section of 918 lines, including the whole of ¥ 
and the first 21 lines of ὦ. It now makes Mr. Smyth’s 4150, 42nd, and 43rd lays of 300 
lines each, the 18 lines to be rejected for that end being found at once in a ‘reminiscence’ 
of Nestor’s, ¥ 629-646. But (1), are the 21 lines of ὦ the close of the ’A@Aa or the proem 
to the Avrpa? Many would say the latter unquestionably, and for proof would hardly 
require to go beyond the opening words of Q, λῦτο δ᾽ ἀγών. (2) The last of the 18 lines 
cut out, 646, does not belong to the reminiscence. (3) What about the other lines and 
groups of lines in ¥ to which the critics have taken most serious objection, for instance 
2 and 565, of very doubtful authority, and the three contests in T98—883? (4) Is it 
likely that a tract of 900 lines would escape with contamination at only one point, if the 
poem was open to manipulation by Flick-Poets and Beurbeiters ? And lastly, (5) the first 
of the three lays—if the description is allowed—ends in the course of the enumeration of 
the competitors in the chariot-race, and the second in the middle of a colloquy, the third 
actually beginning with the line, καί μὲν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα. Such a de- 
limitation must be rejected absolutely. 

And the whole scheme has this prime defect, already noticed in the dissection of ¥, 
that the mass of interpolations which have been, as the authorities think, established in 
any given area are left unnoticed. A critic of the streichlustiy school, a Fick, a Hennings 
or a Robert, would easily tind passages as worthy of the distinction of athetesis as those 
selected by Mr. Smyth to make up the tale of lines which he must abandon to get the 
round 300. As regards the treatment of individual cases, too much importance seems to 
be attributed to linguistic tests and repetition, but generally the discussions are character- 
ised by mgenuity, moderation and good sense, and in several instances the defence of 
parts of the poem against the disruptionists is admirable. There is a vindication of the 
Presbeia which seems to be as good as anything ever written about that episode, not 
excepting even Andrew Lany’s exposition in his Woild of Homer. 

But in regard to the main thesis, the book is quite unconvincing. Many, we fear, 
will class it with the Zehlenspielen of von Hahn, the strophists, Fick and his pyramidal 
Menis, and Ludwich and his Hiinnenbau, but it is better than these. Others will doubt- 
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less find the presumption against an original construction in lays of exactly 300 lines 
strong enough to warrant the rejection of Mr. Smyth’s scheme out of hand. But he has 
something to say on that point, and in our ignorance of conditions which obtained in the 
early days of the epic, it is dangerous to dogmatise. It is enough to say that the detailed 
proof fails.) We had better rest content with Drerup’s suggested limits of the various 
rhapsodies as they were, it is known, recited. 

An index would have been a useful addition, especially as the lays are not considered 
in the order of the text. On p. 183, ‘ p. 184’ should apparently be ‘ p. 218.’ A.S. 








Homer, Dichtung und Sage. I.—Ilias. Von Ericu Berne. Pp. 374. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1914. M. 8. 


It is difficult to review a German book on the morning (August 29) when we hear of the 
sack of Louvain. 

Herr E. Bethe, who has been active in more than one province of philology, and has 
‘started various theories, of no great probability, by which Homer is affected, now comes 
forward with a pleasantly written and well printed book on Homer himself. He 
advances that the Iliud as we have it is the work of a sixth-century Athenian poet who 
enlarged an original poem on the wrath of Achilles of about 1500 lines by the addition 
of various ‘Kleinepen’ and parts of more. Personally I regard this statement as incon- 
ceivable, and the argumentation on which it 1s based as a mere illusion. The book however 
deserves to be read ; it displays more taste, moderation and even common-sense than we 
are accustomed to, and is certainly the best German book on Homer written for some 
while. It is nearer the truth than anything published by Belzner, Drerup, Finsler or 
Romer. In fact, Bethe’s conclusion expressed as a formula, ‘the Iliad is the result of 
ἃ great artist working upon traditional material,’ is acceptable; unfortunately, the 
application given to the principle results in the obvious absurdity of the greatest 
architectonic poet οὗ the world being hidden in the period of Solon and Theognis and 
imposing himself on the historical memory of the Greeks (which was quite a long one), 
as three or four hundred years older and the father of a school whose latest member 
(Eugaminon) wrote about the time that the real Homer was getting born. Who was 
this sixth-century genius? Someone, at best, of the calibre of Onomacritus, whose style 
even Pausanias could distinguish from the real Musaeus, and who could not forge an 
oracle successfully. Transfer Herr Bethe’s architectonic Homer from 550 to 900, and 
he becomes credible. Along with this general want of perspective goes the detail that 
the text of the Iliad and the Odyssey descends from archetypes of the sixth century. 
This is the result of the belief in Athenian interpolation, which it is apparently impossible 
to extirpate from people’s minds. Herr Bethe may fight the matter out with Mr. Bollig 
(dm. Journ. Phil. 1914) who holds that our MSS. are children of an archetype of 
B.C. 150. 

The analysis, of which the book consists, is acute, though perverse in places. 
Book TX is made to be original ; the sixth-century genius fabricated Book XIX. The 
next volumes may afford better food for controversy. There are some curious errors in 
spelling: p. 41, ‘Boche di Cattaro’; p. 51, ‘ Vindobonnense ’ ; p. 281,‘ Verral’ ; p. 360, 
‘Guilb. Murray.’ Professor J. A. Scott is shorn of his first initial ; ‘Flaxmann,’ ‘ Rise 
of the Greek Epik,’ are not English ; ‘ treffsicher,’ Ρ. 00, does not seem German ; ‘ Twl.,’ 
p. ol, is not the right abbreviation for Townley. T. W. A. 
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Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. Tomson, Pp. 250. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1914. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomson, who sails under the colours of Miss Harrison and Professor Murray, has 
given a convenient summary of his book in his preface. The ‘story of the Odyssey is 
the history not of a man but of a divinity.’ Ulysses is ‘in certain respects a double of 
Autolycus,’ a Boeotian ; he is ‘one of those divine supernatural beings, made familiar to 
us by the Golden Bough, who are thought to die and come to life again.’ Penelope was 
originally ‘a water-fowl divinity connected with the spring Arne, near Mantinea.’ The 
story was brought by Boeotians or Minyans to the Morea and thence to Tonia. The 
Achaeans came from the north-west. Homer is a common noun (ὁμηρεῖν). This is 
sufficient as a specimen. 

Mr. Thomson evidently likes his subject, and writes agreeably. He has chosen 
a theory which has spent its force, and developed it, I am afraid, without judgment 
or self-criticism. He has constructed a flimsy building on a foundation of sand. Instead 
of gathering passages and references and so increasing this freak-literature, he would 
have better spent his time considering the validity of his teachers’ premisses. I do not 
think the Press of my University should have accepted this book. ΤΟΥ, A. 


Aus Platos Werdezeit: Philologische Untersuchungen. Von Max Poutenz. 
Pp. 428. Berlin: Weidmann, 1913. M. 10. 


Dr. Pohlenz presents a detailed account of the earlier Platonic dialogues. He groups 
them, according to the order of composition, as follows—{1) the Socratic Period ; 
Apology, Laches, Charmides, Lesser Hippias, Protagoras ; (2) the Crisis; Gorgias, Meno, 
Republic (first edition), Menexenos; (3) the new Weltanschauung ; Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
Lysis, Symposium. He thinks that there was a first edition of the Republic containing 
only the political ideas of the dialogue which we possess, and this hypothetical first 
edition he connects closely with the Menexenos, regarding the two dialogues as together 
embodying Plato’s criticism of Athenian politics. In the doctrine of ἔρως propounded in 
the Phaedrus and Symposium he sees the programme of the newly founded Academy. 
The Greater Hippius is spurious, 

The sub-title of the book, ‘philological enquiries,’ is somewhat misleading. The 
author’s method is certainly less purely ‘ philological ’ than that of many other writers on 
the subject. Considerations of style and Sprachstatistik do not, as we should expect, 
play a leading part. The relative dates are chiefly determined by historical allusions or 
interrelations of doctrine between the various dialogues. However, if ‘ philological’ 
ἰῷ the alternative to ‘ philosophical,’ the use of the term may be justified: for the book 
makes no attempt to consider or appraise the teaching of the various dialogues on its 
own merits. Since it is difficult to give an intelligible account of a philosopher's 
development without essaying an interpretation of his philosophy, this method of 
procedure is open to criticism. The fact that it is fashionable does not entirely excuse it. 

The enquiry opens with a short chapter on the question of the historical truth of the 
Platonic dialogues. Dr. Pohlenz seeks to settle this vexed question by general consider- 
ations. He tries to show what would be the status of Socratic dialogues in Greek 
literature ; and what kind of truth the Greek reader would expect. He thinks they 
were a new literary form, half memoir (like those of Ion), half debate (like those in 
Euripides’ or Aristophanes’ plays and Herodotus’ or Thucydides’ histories). He is sure 
that the reader would take it for granted that the views established were those of Plato, 
expecting at the same time the portraiture of the characters to he essentially historical. 
He thus imagines Plato to have had a double object in writing the dialogues : (1) to 
expound his own views ; (2) ‘to exhibit the real Socrates, not by photographic reproduction 
of particular scenes but by a situation—freely invented, perhaps—in which his whole 
nature stood out sharp and clear.’ It seems clear that these two aims are not capable of 
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simultaneous realization. The views expressed must affect the reader’s estimate of the 
character of the speaker, especially when the speaker is a philosopher, and the " whole 
nature’ of Socrates cannot stand out in sharp definition if the intellect is that of Plato. 
But on these premises Dr. Pohlenz feels himself entitled to attribute to Plato any and 
every doctrine which the Socrates of the dialogues accepts. Its acceptance by the 
Platonic Socrates proves its acceptance by the historical Plato. The only legitimate «jues- 
tion is whether it was also accepted by the historical Sucrates, What is meant by calling 
the earliest dialogues Socratic we are not told; but presumably these are dialogues in 
regard to which the question above stated can be answered with a general affirmative. 

From this it will be seen that Dr. Pohlenz maintains, even possibly in an exaggerated 
form, the old-fashioned view of Plato’s methods on which the combined philosophy and 
philology of St. Andrews University have recently declared relentless war. It cannot he 
said that the hypothesis receives additional confirmation or even emerges unscathed in 
credit from the hands of Dr. Pohlenz. It leads him to treat Hippias as a fashionable 
rival of Plato (pp. 69-79), to regard the Prvutagorus as essentially a criticism of the 
sophist whose name it bears, and its Hedonism as expressing Plato’s considered opinion 
at that date (pp, 92, 103), to explain the Meno (pp. 169—70) as a reply to Gorgias’ reply 
to the Gorgias (of which, he suggests, Plato may have sent his elderly rival a copy). It 
is true that one tradition makes Gorgias only 83 when Socrates died, that he is said to 
have lived to 110, and that he was a byword for senile vigour ; but a controversy between 
aman of 90 (or more) and one of 35 is a strange phenomenon, and why was Plato so 
preoccupied with past generations ! Surely thought had moved somewhat since Hippias, 
Protagoras, and Gorgias visited Athens, and the question whether these sophists could or 
could not educate the young must have become rather academic in the interval. The 
truth here is undoubtedly with Professor Burnet. It was not Plato but Socrates who 
was the rival of the Sophists ; and Dr. Pohlenz is the victim of the dramatic illusion pro- 
duced by Plato’s art. He is to be added to those ‘ many writers’ of whom Professor Burnet 
says that they ‘speak as if the first half of the fourth century ran concurrently with the 
second half of the fifth’ (Phaedo, Introd. p. xxxiv). 

Dr. Pohlenz is nevertheless able to discern ‘Socratic’ and ‘unsocratic’ elements in 
Plato’s teaching, attributing what is unsocratic mainly to the influence of the Pytha- 
goreans, but partly also to that of the medical writers. The theory of Forms is the ex- 
ception. To it he assigns no provenance, considering it to be Plato’s own invention. In 
all this Dr. Pohlenz is following more or less carefully in the footsteps of other scholars, 
and it is hard to find anything novel or distinctive in his point of view. In his hypothesis 
of an earlier, purely political Republic, perhaps he is original ; but that anyone who has 
read and tried to understand the Hepublic should adopt such a theory passes compre- 
hension. In order to sustain the hypothesis Dr. Pohlenz has to argue (here, un- 
fortunately, not alone) that the tripartite psychology is an inference from a tripartite 
state, and in order to account for the omissions in the recapitulation at the beginning of 
the Timaeus he is led to invent yet a third redaction of the Republic in which once more 
the political views are isolated from the rest. <A hypothesis so clumsy is surely self- 
condemned. 

We have, then, little reason to recommend this work to English readers, In prin- 
ciple it seems to us ill-conceived and erroneous, and in detail unreliable through lack of 
insight and failure to follow the movement of philosophic thought. It seems to be 
exceedingly difficult to write a good book about Plato: at least half of the many books 
which have him for subject could well be spared ; and we cannot find in Dr. Pohlenz’ 
work enough help in the interpretation of the Dialogues to withhold us from passing upon 
it the same verdict. 
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The Hellenica Oxyrbynchia: Its Authorship and Authority. By E. M. Waker. 
Pp. 149. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. 5s. 


The authorship of the fragment of a Greek historian discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 
1906 has been the subject of much dispute. The period dealt with in the hook to 
which the fragment belongs has usually been assumed to lie between 411 and 394 3.c., 
but, as Mr. Walker shows, these limits are by no means certain. It is clear, however, 
that the events of the period were described on an extensive scale. The most important 
information given relates to the campaign of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, the naval 
operations of Conon off Caunus, and the Constitution of Boeotia. Mr. Walker’s opinion 
is that the fragment belongs to the XVIIIth book of Ephorus. He shows that, though 
the history of Ephorus was a general one, there is no reason why he should not have 
described events with great fulness as he approached his own times; that there 
are striking coincidences of language between the new historian and Diodorus, who 
drew largely upon Ephorus for his information; that the mterest displayed in the 
topography of Asia Minor, the campaign of Conon, and the affairs of Boeotia is quite 
suitable to Ephorus. Another very strong point in favour of Ephorus’ authorship is 
the style, which is monotonous and frigid to a degree. Mr. Walker argues his case very 
acutely, and though the reader will hardly be convinced that Ephorus must be the 
author he will certainly find many reasons for believing that he may be. Some of 
the reasoning depends a good deal upon assumption, e.g. that relating to the probable 
length of a book of Ephorus’s history, while the coincidences of language with that of 
Diodorus are not so close as to preclude the attribution of the work to an unknown 
fourth century historian who borrowed from Ephorus, as did Diodorus at a later date. 
Cratippus is too shadowy a figure to enable us to express an opinion about his claims 
with any confidence, and the style and political tendencies of the fragment are certainly 
against Theopompus. Mr. Walker deals incidentally with several interesting points, 
e.g. the rival claims to credibility of Xenophon and the new historian (who certainly did 
not borrow from Xenophon), the Boeotian Constitution, the question of the date to which 
Ephorus carried his history and the continuation of the work by his son Demoyphilus. 
The suggestion that Demophilus carried on the work to 341-0 because that date is a 
generation of thirty years after the battle of Leuctra is an interesting and plausible one. 
The book is obviously the fruit of very careful study and forms a valuable contribution 
to the literature on the new historian. 


The Archaeology of the Old Testament: Was the Old Testament written in 
Hebrew? By Epwarp Navitte. Pp. 212. London: R. Scott, 1913. 5s, 


A perusal of Professur Naville’s remarkable volume raises the question, What is 
archaeology ? For of archaeology in the ordinary sense there is little in the book. 
Professor Naville takes no account of actual archaeological discoveries in Palestine. 
One expected that a work, written by an archaeologist of repute, which Professor Naville 
is, on the Archaeology of the Old Testament would have been chiefly concerned with 
the question of how far the new discoveries in Palestine affect the question of the age 
and growth of the Hebrew scriptures. But we tind nothing about this matter : the book 
is concerned solely with theories of the supposed internal ‘archaeology’ (if we may use 
the word in this sense) of the Old Testament, and has nothing to do with any of the 
questions that interest the ordinary archaeologist, with the sole exception of the Aramaic 
papyri from Elephantiné. Professor Naville’s work is merely designed to prove the 
thesis that the Old Testament was not originally written in Hebrew, but in cuneiform, 
and by Moses personally. Moses inscribed the whole of the Pentateuch on clay 
tablets, and this cuneiform original was afterwards transcribed into Aramaic, and that, 
eventually, into Hebrew. This is a specious theory which might obtain support from 
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recent archaeological discovery if we choose to interpret this in a way favourable to the 
theory. More than this we cannot say, but must leave Professor Naville to the Higher 
Critics, with a recommendation to mercy. 








Le Consul Jean Giraud et sa Relation de lAttique au XVII* Siecle 
(Mémoires de Académie des Inscriptions, XX XIX.) Par Maxime CoLiicnon. 
Pp. 57. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1913. 2 fr. 60. 


All Athenians, by birth or adoption, should welcome this addition to their πατριδογραφία, 
discovered at the Bibliotheque Nationale among a series of documents formerly belonging 
to Fourmont, and originally collected by Nointel in connexion with his embassy and 
voyage to the Levant. M. Collignon has already published (C. Κα, Ac. Inserr., 1897, 
57-71) from the same collection Giraud’s account of the antiquities of Athens, which on 
account of the considerable quantity of contemporary material already accessible (much 
of it derived from Giraud himself) affords little new matter of value. For the life of 
seventeenth-century Athens and the state of Attica, on the other hand, we have little 
information outside Spon and Wheler, and the report of a consul and a resident carries 
more weight than that of the most intelligent tourist. We have now for the first time 
reliable and detailed statistics of the population, revenues, and commerce of Athens and 
Attica and a full account of the Turkish local government of the period. A point of 
special interest for ancient history is to be found in the fact that the main route from 
Athens into Boeotia was in the seventeenth century the now abandoned pass of Phyle: 
there was even a caravanserai for travellers below the fortress. To his description of 
the latter our consul adds a popular account of its origin. This is an interesting variant 
of the ‘ Rival Lovers of the Princess’ theme, which is told also as far afield as Aspendus 
in Pamphylia. 


The Kings of Lydia: A Rearrangement of some Fragments from Nicolaus of 
Damascus. By LetcH ALEXANDER. Pp. 61. Princeton University Press, 1913. 


The main object of this dissertation is to simplify the traditional story of the Lydian 
monarchy as recorded in Xanthus and Nicolas of Damascus. It contains several new 
suggestions of undoubted value, e.g. that the Tylonidae of Nicolas fr. 49 are identical 
with the Heracleidae of Herodotus, and that the town of Ascalon and-its sacred pond 
(Xanthus frs. 11 and 23) are none other than Dascylium and the Gygaean lake. The 
attempt to identify the three kings named Meles is seductive, if not conclusive. On the 
other hand it is clearly wrong to identify Adramys the uncle of Croesus (Nicolas fr. 63) 
with Adramytes the brother of Croesus (Stephanus s.v. ᾿Αδραμύττειον), and the conception 
of the combined Meles as a usurper is equally untenable: as Radet has pointed out, 
the story in Nicolas fr. 49 loses its point unless Meles is taken for the legitimate crown 
prince. 





Studi siciliani ὁ italioti. By L. Paretr. Pp. 356. Florence: Seeber, 1914. 
L. 12. 


This volume is the first of a new Italian series in which important contributions to the 
study of Ancient History and Classics will from time to time be published. Prof. Pareti, 
who is joint editor with Prof. de Sanctis, has given the series an excellent start. His 
book is a collection of essays dealing mainly with the critical years of Sicilian history at 
the opening of the fifth century 8.c. Much fresh light is thrown in these articles upon 
the vicissitudes of the conflict between Greeks and Carthaginians, and upon the growth 
of the two rival coalitions which brought on the great battle of Himera. Of Prof. 
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Pareti’s new conclusions some few are much open to dispute. The highly constructive 
arguments with which he seeks to transfer the date of Hippocrates’ death from 491 to 
485 B.c. do not suthice to overthrow the clear evidence of Aristotle in favour of the 
former year. Still less can we accept the reasoning by which he would postpone the 
battle of Himera to 479 B.c. The parallelisms between Himera and Plataea which he 
detects in Pindar and Aeschylus are very far-fetched, and his attempt to explain away the 
synchronism between the campaign of Himera and that of Thermopylae-Salamis as a 
fiction designed to exonerate Gelo from the charge of not having assisted the 
homeland Greeks is quite unconvincing. But for the most part his reconstruction of the 
history of 510-480 B.c. is well supported by the evidence of texts an@monuments, 
of which he has pressed every available scrap into his service, and « prior? it is highly 
probable. 

Of the other essays we may here mention Aonoris cavsa a chapter on the cults of 
Selinus, and another on the history of Gela. A short article is devoted to Theognis. 
Prof. Pareti contends, not without reason, that Theognis was a native of Megara 
Hyblaea and a contemporary of Gelo, but forgets to ask whether Theoynis was a man, or 
whether he was a syndicate. A chapter on the chronology of the Greek colonies in 
Sicily is chiefly remarkable for the use made of pottery evidence in favour of a very 
early date for the first foundations, At present the provenance of proto-geometric 
and proto-Corinthian vases is tuo uncertain to yield any sure basis for the history of 
Sicilian colonisation. but pottery may some day supply the key to most of the problems 
involved. 

Prof. Pareti’s book does not make easy reading, and many of his arguments are 
highly involved. But this is hardly a matter for censure. It is rather an index of the 
conscientious and closely reasoned character of his work. 





Les Emprunts de la Bible hébraique au Grec et au Latin. Par Mavrice 
VeRNES. Pp. 256. Paris: Leroux, 1914. τ fr. 50. 


Much has been written of late as to the influences exercised by the Orient on Greece. 
M. Vernes instances H. Lewy’s ‘Die Semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen’ 
(Berlin, 1895). But he holds it necessary to inquire into the other side of the problem. 
viz. the influence of Greek on Hebrew. The subject has been exhaustively treated for 
the post-Biblical Hebrew in a series of works culminating in 8. Krauss’ ‘Griechische 
und Lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum’ (Berlin 1898, 9). M. 
Vernes, however. deals with the Biblical Hebrew. In this book he arranges, alphabetically, 
about 360 Biblical words, which he more or less positively traces to Greek or (less freely) to 
Latin originals (he suggests Greek originals for 320 and Latin for 40 of these words). 
He does this with a full consciousness of the strides made in Assyriology, which has 
supplied parallels to many previously unexplained Hebrew words. In fact, M. Vernes 
may be said to be an opponent of the pan-Babylonism, now so current among Biblical 
scholars. It is generally conceded that Greek made some inroad into the Hebrew 
vocabulary after the conquests οὗ Alexander. Renan had suggested that at an earlier 
aye the Philistines, who carried Cretan civilisation to the coast of Palestine, might have 
brought some Greek words with them. More generally, M. Vernes thinks that such 
Greek terms may have been conveyed to Palestine through commercial intercourse. 
His identifications are sometimes startling, as when he not only compares but actually 
derives the consonants of the Hebrew hakam (‘to be wise’) from the Greek γιγν 
(γιγνώσκω) ; or selem (image) from ἄγαλμα ; yahal (assembly) from ἐκκλησία; or yadah 
frum ᾷδω ; or yobel (Jubilee) and dath (law) from the Latin ‘jubilo’ and ‘edictum’ ; 
or kuttoneth (tunic) from the Greek χιτών ; or millah (word) from λαλιά. On such 
suggestions, and many more of the same type, it is obvious that scholars must exercise 
the utmost caution ; though in cases of grave doubt, such as the origin of the Hebrew 
H.S.—VOL., XXXIV. Me τὰ 
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kerub (cherub), one might be more ready to consider a Greek origin (ypu ~—ypures) ; 
similarly with yayin (wine) which is here, and has been by others, derived from οἶνος. 
M. Vernes seems to work on the principle that when Assyrian has failed to provide a 
satisfactory origin for certain Hebrew words (such as yesita, a coin, and sharbit, a 
sceptre), a non-Semitic source is probable (in these cases κίστη and σκῆπτρον). This 
theory, together with its ingenious exposition in M. Vernes’s volume, deserves serious, 
though extremely cautious, consideration. Some Hebrew (Aramaic) words such as the 
sumponya (συμφωνία), the psanterin (ψαλτήριον), and the kitharos («i@apis) of Daniel have, 
of course, long been recognised as very probably Greek. But Danie] belonys to the 
Maccabaean age (c. 165 B.c.) 





Pausaniasin Olympia. Von Apotr TRENDELENBURG, Pp 104. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1914. M.3. 


A useful study of the topugraphy of Olympia as described by Pausanias. The author's 
object is to vindicate the authority of the latter and to protest against the tendency 
of archaeologists to disregard the literary evidence. Pausanias visited Olympia in 
person: he describes what he saw himself or was told by the local guides: he is 
not indebted to any previous writers, much less does he incorporate extracts from them 
in his work. When we possess an independent work of such authority, excavations must 
be interpreted in the light of the written evidence, not rice versa. Difficulties are due 
chietly to the misunderstanding of the text. 

The author has no difficulty in establishing his main contentions, but his discussion 
of topographical difficulties suffers sometimes from the intentional omission of the 
evidence of the spade. Most of his conclusions are sound but perhaps less original than 
he supposes. He appears to have arrived independently at the explanation of the 
Theatron which was published by Louis Dyer in vol. xxviii. of this journal. But his 
treatment of the Treasuries is quite inadequate. He dismisses them in a few lines with 
a single emendation, entirely ignoring the difficulty of identifying the ten treasuries 
enumerated by Pausanias with the twelve foundations revealed by the excavators. In 
locating the altar of Zeus between the Heraion and the Pelopion he is hardly true to 
his own principles. Not ouly does he give a somewhat unnatural meaning to the words 
in which Pausanias describes the position of the altar but he ignores the statement 
of Pausanias which he quotes himself in another context that the Heraion and Pelopion 
are sufficiently far apart for statues and other offerings to be placed between them. 
If there were statues and other offerings in this narrow space, there was certainly no 
room for the great altar also. If the altar stood there, why does not Pausanias mention 
it instead of the statues? Again while Trendelenburg rejects the usual identification 
of the Theekoleon with the large building S. of the Palaestra, he makes no attempt to 
explain the purpose of this building. Nor is it clear from the existing remains how the 
Theekoleon can have stood close to the Pytaneion. 

BLN. ἃ. 





De Veterum Macarismis. Scripsit G. L. Duiricyet. Pp. 71. (Relivions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten.) Giessen : Topelmann, 1914. M. 2, 50. 


An interesting little work, dealing with the meaning attached to such phrases as happiness 
or bliss by the Greeks and Romans; the views of Jewish and Christian writers are not 
included. The first chapter deals at some length with the words employed to denote 
these ideas, tracing in detail the changes in expression through literary history. The 
second chapter. abandoning the chronological order, ranges under groups the reasons 
for which men have been pronounced blessed or fortunate by the poets. The com- 
pilation, as in other works of this series, seems both complete and accurate. 
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De coronarum apud antiquos vi atque usu. Scripsit J. Kécurine. Pp. 98. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten.) Giessen: Topelimann, 1914. 
M. 3, 40. 


While much has at various times been written on the subject of the crowns of the 
ancients and the occasions on which they were worn, the reasons for the practice have 
hitherto largely escaped investigation. This omission is remedied in the present work, 
which forms part of the well-known series of Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorar- 
beiten. The practice is here traced back to the binding force of the crown or fillet as 
representing an original fetter, or, in the case of buildings, an enclosure ; and while this, 
the primary meaning, is derived from the form, the use of certain materials, as vlive or 
laurel. or the later imitations of these in metal, can also be traced to similar prophylactic 
ideas. The second and longest chapter groups the various instances of the use of crowns 
in ancient life, and traces the survival in these instances of the primitive ideas, In 
conclusion, the development of these ideas and of the use of crowns is briefly sketched 
through the Christian centuries down to modern times. 


ΟῚ 








Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk. By EpwarpCarpenter. Pp. 185. 
London : George Allen, 1914. 4s. 6d. 


That between the normal man and the normal woman there exist a number of inter- 
inediate types—types, for instance, in which the body may be perfectly feminine, while 
the mind and feelings are decidedly masculine, or vice versa, is a thing which only a 
few years ago was very little understood . .. . and that they might possibly fulfil a 
positive and useful function in society is an idea which seems hardly if ever to have been 
seriously considered.’ Mr. Carpenter accordingly gives us chapters on the Intermediate 
as Prophet or Priest, as Witch or Wizard, and as inventor of Arts and Crafts ; and then. 
after a discussion of Hermaphroditism, devotes the rest of the book to the contemplation 
of the Intermediate as Warrior, ¢.y., Homosexuality as productive not of effeminacy, but 
of the opposite. The customs of the Dorian Greeks are extolled at length and illustrated 
by comparison with the rules of the Samurai of Japan. The book makes interesting 
reading, though the author’s defence of paiderasty is perhaps not intended to be taken 


too seriously. 


The House-Door on the Ancient Stage. By W. W. Mooney. Pp. 105. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1914. 


This dissertation for the Ductur’s degree of Princeton University treats under five 
heads the problems connected with the use of the door in the background of the ancient 
stage. In the first chapter the author attacks the theory of some scholars that in Plautus 
and Terence there was an inner and an outer door, the latter open by day: he shows 
that the door was single, usually closed, and that the different words iunua, fures, ostium 
are applied to it without distinction. The practice of knocking at the door and the 
vocabulary employed to denote the act are next examined. In the third chapter it is 
shown that Plutarch and Helladius are mistaken in supposing that an actor knocked on 
the inside of the door before passing out on to the stage. The stage door is next shown 
to have opened outwards. The fifth and longest chapter deals with the general use of 
the back door and parodoi on the stage and gives a full list of the expressions and phrases 
used in this connexion. The writer in addition to the literary material has made full use 


everywhere of extant archaeological evidence. 
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Inscriptiones Graecae. Collegit Orro Kern. Pp. xxiii+50 plates. Bonn: Marcus 
und Weber, 1913. M. 6. 


Those who follow the progress of the great Berlin Corpus of Inscriptiones Graecae cannot 
fail to be struck by the tendency there shown to attach less and less importance to the 
reproduction of inscriptions in ‘epigraphical’ as well as in the ordinary cursive type, 
not only because of the vreater bulk and cost entailed, but also because it appears to lay 
claim to an accuracy of representation to which in reality typography cannot attain. 
At the same time the value of the photograph and the squeeze is inereasingly recognised, 
since they alone are not subtilitati inscriptionum lunge impares. It is at an opportune 
inoment, therefore, that Otto Kern has edited, as Volume VII. of the Taubilae in usiem 
scholarum, published under the direction of Hans Lietzmann, a series of fifty plates 
containing over 120 inscriptions, ranging from the earliest times to the fourth century 
of our era. The reproductions, which are made from photographs taken from the stones 
themselves (except in four cases, where excellent squeezes have served the purpose), 
are for the most part models of what such illustrations should be, and afford the student 
for whom access to inscribed stones is impossible an invaluable opportunity of practice in 
reading original Greek ducuments and of familiarising himself with the main types and 
modifications of the epigraphical script. In several respects it would be possible. though 
this is not the place, to criticise the selection made, but no two scholars would agree in 
their choice ; nor must we forget the practical ditticulties involved in such an undertaking, 
and the editor's statement that a number of photographs which he had intended to insert 
proved to be unsuitable for reproduction, and had to be replaced by others of less 
interest. 

The letterpress, which is in Latin, contains a concise description of the plates, 
together with brief, but useful, bibliographies of introductory works on Greek epigraphy 
and of standard collections of inscriptions, a conspectus of the plates and a table of 
concordance. It is here that the work most requires revision, For example, the 
stone illustrated in the upper part of Plate 16 is identified (pp. xi, xxii, xxiii) with 
LG. 1. 179a, Dittenb. Syll.2 26, and Nachmanson, Hist. att. Inschy. 12: in fact, it 
is 1.G. i. Suppl. 179 a. 6., a totally different document from JI.G. i. 179, which is 
reprinted by Dittenberger and Nachmanson, loce. citt., and it dates from 431-0, not 
(as stated on Plate 16) from 433-2 B.c. Again, the table of concordance is so imperfect 
as to be of little use: to judge from it, only six texts from 1. α΄, i. and i. Suppl. are here 
illustrated, while in reality there are nine, and the same table omits no fewer than six of the 
inscriptions found in Dittenb, Syll.*, viz., 33, 158, 696, 725, 737, 822. With a little care, 
however, these and other such defects can be eliminated in a second edition, and when 
the time comes for preparing that, we would ask the editor to introduce two further 
changes. A brief title should be given to each inscription (at any rate to the more 
important among them) to indicate its nature and interest, and, secondly, the text of every 
inscription should be printed in ordinary type, as has been done in three or four cases, so 
that-the student may be able to check the correctness of his readings and restorations, 
and to get help in his difficulties, even if out of reach of a well-equipped library contain- 
ing all the books to which he is here referred. If it be objected that this would unduly 
increase the size and price of the book, we would suggest the omission of the Tabulurum 
Conspectus and of details like ‘a. 0,533, 1. supra 0,856, infra 0,873, er. 0,155 (litterae 
a. 0,055-0.060),’ which are of little practical interest to the ordinary student. But in 
spite of these defects the book deserves, and will gain, a place on the shelves of all 
who are interested, from whatever point of view, in the study of Greek inscriptions. 
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De lAspect verbal en Latin ancien et particulierement dans Terence. 
Pp. 478. 

De la Phrase a Verbe Htre dans lIonien d@’Hérodote. Pp. 114. Par D. 
BaRBELENET. Paris : Champion, 1913. 


The most difficult problems in Latin grammar are connected with the verbal system. 
The study of what, after the practice of Slavonic grammarians, is called the Aspect of the 
verb is in Latin complicated by the profound modifications which that language has 
introduced into the old tense system. Perfect forms like memini, tetigi and present 
stems like -uenat, -tagut, have for the most part disappeared, while on the other hand, 
the three conjugations of derivative verbs show few if any traces of the old stem 
variations. The result is that in Latin the Aspect of the verb must be left to be 
indicated by the context, or is shown by the use of prepositional pretixes. M. 
Barbelenet’s general conclusion is that there are in Latin two, only two, aspects, the 
imperfective and the perfective, each of these attaching predominantly to particular 
tenses. The actual facts of the language, collected mainly from popular sources, are 
treated in great detail, and, on the whole, with skill and judyment. The only serious 
weakness 1s on the comparative side. Sanskrit, Slavonic, Greek and Germanic are 
referred to frequently, but the author has unfortunately, neglected Celtic which in any 
comparative treatment of Latin syntax must occupy a prominent place. Here it may be 
noted that the use of the prepositions in conficio, expuyny and the like is illustrated by 
nothing so well as by the use of the same prepositions in Old Irish. A knowledge of 
the latter Janguage would also have saved M. Barbelenet from some perplexities, as that 
on p. 204 in connexion with the identity of con- and cum. 

The same author's work on Herodotus deals with the position of the different 
members of the clause im efge-sentences, including those in which the verb is not 
expressed. It is of interest to observe that, except in set phrases, Herodotus does not, as a 
rule, dispense with the copula. The latter is ordinarily attached to the predicate, and 
the normal order is Subject, Predicate, Verb. Other arrangements (Predicate, Verh, 
Subject ; Predicate, Subject, Verb) imply some variation of sense or emphasis. 


The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. By Witiiau Minter. [Cambiidye Histen ical 
Series]. Pp. xvi + 547. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. 


All students of the Eastern Question in general or of modern Greece in particular will be 
grateful to Dr. Miller for this extremely compressed but clear account, derived mainly 
from official sources, of the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire during the past cen- 
tury. The text includes the histories of the establishment and growth of the free nations 
of the Balkan peninsula down to the end of the: recent war, with a select classitied bib- 
liography for those readers who wish to go further into details. The four maps, illus- 
trating the Ottoman Empire in 1801 and the frontiers of the Balkan peninsula in 1856 
and 1878 (as projected by the Treaty of S. Stefano and as carried out by that of Berlin) 
are specially wetcome and instructive. The captious will object to the title of the book— 
altered, we believe, in the Greek edition—as misleading, since the ci-decant portions of 
the Ottoman Empire form the main subject. The periodical doses of western ‘reforms’ 
administered to Turkey herself, and their effect (or the lack of it), are surely of the 
greatest interest even to students of the Balkans. May we suggest that the appearance 
of a supplementary volume by the same hand would be a completely satisfactory answer 
to all such criticisms ? 
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Greek Philosophy. Part I. Thales tu Plato. By Joun Burner. Pp. 360. 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1914. 10s. net. 


Professor Burnet divides his account of Greek Philosophy into three books. Book I, 
‘The World,’ deals with the Presvcratics from Thales to Leucippus ; Book II, ‘ Know- 
ledge and Conduct,’ deals with the Sophists, Socrates, and Democritus ; Book ITI, ‘ Plato,’ 
is half as long again as the other two and attempts the task of reconstructing, from the 
later Dialogues and from Aristotle, the views of Plato. The writing of the book is 
throughout concise and pointed ; long footnotes are avuided ; and Professor Burnet is to 
be congratulated on compressing so much material into so short a space. 

In Book I Professor Burnet is much helped by his own excellent Early Greek 
Philosophy. He does not need to argue disputed points at length. He is able tu write 
‘with freedom, assuming the results of that enquiry. Those who have already digested 
that book will find the résumé here given valuable and stimulating, bringing into relief 
the points which are of importance fur the later history of philosophy. But the new 
volume is not at all a textbook for beginners, and Book T should not be allowed to serve 
with such students as a substitute for the Early Greek Philosophy. The fact is that the 
true theme of the book is ‘Svcrates and Plato.’ The Presocratics and the Sophists 
serve as introduction, while Democritus, to his cost, intervenes between Socrates and 
Plato, and is therefore dismissed in nine pages as an irrelevance. Professor Burnet is 
no doubt right here as to chronology, but he is a little perverse. Chronology is not 
everything, and the hook would be improved if Democritus were treated more adequately 
either at the end of Book I immediately after Leucippus or earlier in Book II between 
the Sophists and Socrates. The Sophists are kept rigidly in perspective. Protagoras 
alone is treated somewhat fully in an excellent section which establishes his date (a 
suurce of frequent errors), refutes the story of his trial, and gives him the prominence 
which he deserves, 

There remains ‘Socrates and Plato,’ the strain to which all else is prelude. 
Professor Burnet called in his Introduction to the Phuedo for a new history of Greek 
Philosophy which should proceed on the hypothesis that the words which Plato puts 
into the mouth of Socrates represent on the whole the doctrines taught by the historical 
Socrates during his life, instead of on the opposite hypothesis that they represent on the 
whole the teaching of Plato. Instead of seeking for an indigestible residuum that we 
may call Socratic we are to look for a residuum that may be called Platonic. Seeing 
that in the later dialogues Sucrates is not as a rule the chief speaker, which gives a 
presumption that Plato is, the undigested residue obtained by the latter procedure is 
likely to be smaller than that obtained by the former. Even the enemies of this hypo- 
thesis must welcome the attempt to verify it in use and applaud the promptness with 
which Professor Burnet has executed his self-imposed task. Would that all inventors of 
hypotheses were equally prompt and lucid! 

Socrates is dealt with in three chapters. The first vives an account of his life. based 
mainly on Plato. All historical and descriptive statements about Socrates contained in 
the Platonic writings are taken as true, and the oracle from Delphi is given the 
importance which the Apoloyy gives it. The oracle was the beginning of Socrates’ 
‘public mission.” Before it came Socrates had been a mere philosopher, discussing with 
his pupils problems of science and religion and developing his new theory of Forms. 
After it he was a public man, ready to meet all and sundry. At the end of his life, as 
we are told in the Phuedv, he reverted to the problems which had occupied his youth. 
The oracle should be dated about 435, and Aristophanes’ Clouds appeared in 493, But 
the Socrates of the Clouds 1s the Socrates of the time before the oracle. The caricature, 
then, was distinctly out of date ; and the only explanation offered of this is the fact that 
Socrates’ mission was interrupted by fighting at Delion in 424 and Amphipolis in 422. 
The discrepancy of time does not seem to be fully accounted for. In a second chapter 
the philosophy of Socrates is reconstructed from the dialogues of Plato up to and 
including the Republic. When Philolaus left Greece, Socrates ‘ became to all intents and 
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purposes the head of the Pythagoreans who remained behind,’ sharing with them the 
doctrine of Forms, the belief in immortality, with its corollary, reminiscence, and some 
of the mysticism of the Phaedo, Symposium, and Phaedrus. The practical absence of any 
mention of the theory of Forms in the earlier dialogues is apparently explained, first, by 
the fact that the Forms belong to the earlier Socratic period while these discussions 
belong to the later ‘ public mission,’ secondly, by the distinction between an inner and 
an outer circle. Ina third chapter the problem of Socrates’ trial is discussed. Professor 
Burnet holds that the true ground of condemnation was political. Socrates was justified 
in treating the indictment with contempt, since it was a mere pretext made necessary by 
the amnesty proclaimed upon the restoration of the democracy. —__ 

Limitations of space made it difticult for Professor Burnet to be quite explicit at 
every stage of his highly controversial argument, and the foregoing account may in some 
degree misrepresent his views. Professor Burnet seems to think that Socrates began by 
keeping a school after the fashion of the Ionian physicists, and suggests that he may 
have succeeded Archelaus (under whom he is said by Aristoxenus to have studied for 
many years) as head of his school. The Phrontisterion, as he truly remarks, is not the 
least like any sophistic enterprise but might pass as a caricature of that. The suggestion 
is made very tentatively and is not worked out: but Professor Burnet’s plea for the 
substantial truth of the Aristophanic caricature would be greatly strengthened if it could 
be worked out satisfactorily. Clearly there are many difficulties in the way of accepting 
such a hypothesis. Plato offers no evidence in support of it, and no such school is 
known to later histories of philosophy. But if it existed, it is almost incredible that its 
memvry should have perished, with the Clouds to keep it fresh, With this is connected 
the question of Socrates’ relation to Pythagoreanism. A fuller and franker treatment of 
this question, with all the evidence set out, is very badly needed ; and it is to be hoped 
that Professor Burnet may one day attempt it. As it is, by carefully piecing together 
the scattered notes and notices contained in the Early Greek Philosophy, the edition of 
the Phuedv, and this book, one gets a fair idea of Professor Burnet’s opinion, but little 
idea of the evidence on which it is based. To us the inferences drawn from the Phaedo 
seem to be more detinite than the dialogue warrants. That the theory of Forms was 
partly Pythagorean Professor Burnet has often asserted ; and he here tells us that the 
difference which Socrates made in it consisted in ‘the systematic inclusion of what we 
should call moral and aesthetic forms on an equality with the mathematical’ (5. 120). 
But the forms or ‘figures’ ascribed earlier to the Pythagoreans are those of musical 
seales and of numbers represented by dots, and have at first sight nothing in common 
with the Socratic forms which are (as Professor Burnet himself says in § 126) predicates. 
Sone of them may be called mathematical, out they are not figures : the typical instances 
ale not τρίγωνον, τετράγωνον, but ἴσον, πέριττον. Again, it is a favourite idea of Professor 
Burnet’s that the later Pythagoreans under Philolaus became ‘scientific’ and dropped 
the mysticism of the School’s early days. Accordingly the Socratic Orphism is Socratic 
in immediate origin and not Pythagorean ; and ‘the friends of Philolaus were annoyed 
because Socrates . . . had revived the mystical side of Pythagoreanism, which they 
believed they had got rid of once for all’ (ὃ 118). Yet the one doctrine on which in the 
Phaedo Simmias and Cebes expressly admit to having received instruction from Philolaus 
(though not in great detail) is the religious prohibition of suicide. Here also further 
elucidation is required. 

The account of Plato begins with a biography, based mainly upon the Epistles. 
The scheme of education laid down in the Republic for the guardians is taken as a reliable 
source for determming the programme of the Academy. Professor Burnet seeks to 
destroy the legend of a feud between Plato and Isocrates, and argues that the chief 
contemporary influence upon Plato's thought was that of Eukleides and the Megarians. 
In the later chapters Professor Burnet deals in succession with the period of " criticism,’ 
represented by the Theaetetus and Parmenides, Plato’s lugic (the Sophist}, his political 
and educational theories (Politicus, Laws, the Sicilian enterprise), the ‘philosophy of 
numbers’ (Aristotle and the Philebus), the ‘philosophy of movement’ (the Timaeus). 
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From this summary it will be apparent that Professor Burnet finds more Platonic 
matter in the Platonic dialogues than a reader of the Introduction to his edition of the 
Phaedv might have expected. ‘The task,’ he there said, ‘of reconstructing Plato’s more 
mature philosophy from the unsympathetic criticisms of Aristotle is a delicate but not, I 
believe, an impossible one.’ Yet here 15 an account of Plato's philosophy which gives 
Aristotle only half a chapter out of six. Professor Burnet says explicitly, ‘I do not 
regard the dialogues of Plato as records of actual conversations, though I think it 
probable that there are such embedded in them’ (δ 116). We are allowed to treat 
Socrates’ tribute to Isocrates in the Phaedrus as in a sense Plato’s (§ 165), and the 
confessions of Meno and Alcibiades to the irresistible spell of Socrates’ personality may 
be taken ‘as evidence of the effect produced by the discourses of Socrates on Plate 
himself in his youth’ (8 109). Traces of distinctively Platonic doctrine are admitted in 
the Phaedrus and in the Symposium (§ 168), and much of the later part of the Republic 
(‘the good,’ for instance) is adulterated with Platonism ; much else (the political duties 
of philosophy, the scheme of education) is pure Plato. Thus a good deal more than half 
of the Platonic curpts is, after all, accepted as in every sense Platonic. 

The story of Plato’s life as it emerges from Professor Burnet’s hands may be roughly 
summarized as follows. His earliest memories would be dominated by the figure of 
Socrates, whom he knew very well, though probably he was never admitted to the inner 
circle of ‘associates.’ In the years following Socrates’ death he composed in rapid 
succession, with a purely artistic interest, the early dialogues, intended to perpetuate the 
figure and conversation of the master. By the time he was forty, when, as we know 
from Ep, vii., he visited Italy and Sicily for the first time, the so-called Socratic dialogues 
would be completed, as well as the Symposium and Phaedo ; the Republic would be " at 
least well advanced,’ and the Phaedrus is ‘not very much later.” The end of this period 
of literary activity would coincide roughly with the foundation of the Academy, and 
what there is of Platonic matter towards its end is due to the influence of that 
approaching event. Then folluws an interval of nearly twenty years during which Plato 
was busy teaching and developing his own philosophy. He was nearly sixty when he 
took up his pen once more to define for the benefit of a larger public than his lectures 
could reach his relations to rival schools of philosophy. That is the object of the 
Theaetetus and Parmenides. Both dialogues were written when Plato was still dominated 
by the influence of Eukleides, but already beginning to revolt against it. Contemporary 
thevries of knowledge (vf doubtful authorship) are discussed in the Theaetetus, while the 
object of the Parmenides is to show the deficiencies of that Sucratie theory of Forms 
which Plato had himself expounded in the Phaedo and Republic. The criticism follows 
Eleatic-Megaric lines, and Plato means to represent himself here, as in the Suphist, as * the 
true successor of Parmenides.’ The Suphist is considerably later, and when it was written 
Plato had already broken with Megara. ‘Sophist’ indeed in this dialogue means 
Megarian, rand the satirical definitions of the term have no reference to Gorgias or 
Protagoras. The philosophic subject of the dialogue is the possibility of signiticant 
negation, which the Megarians. under Eleatic influence, had dented. The Sophist 
was closely followed by the Statesman, which gives us Plato’s political views, less 
anti-democratic than those of the Republic ; for Plato was a Whig and did not share the 
oligarchic sympathies of Socrates. Plato's tinal essay in politics and education, the Leaves, 
was occasioned by the unsuccessful attempt to collaborate with Dionysius at Syracuse. 
In the Philebus we get a partial statement of Plato’s maturest thought, provuked by 
controversies within the Academy between Speusippus and Eudoxus on the subject of 
pleasure. Lastly in the Timaeus we see Plato playing with Pythagoreanism, constructing 
a half-serious cosmology with the aid of its theory of Forms. For a cosmology must 
always be a myth or story, and cannot be science; a purely Platonic cosmology 18 
therefore out of the question. 

In all this Professor Burnet exposes a very broad front to criticism. The latter part 
of the book is full of striking suggestions for the interpretation of the dialogues, each of 
which deserves a detailed discussion. Sometimes he is unduly allusive, as in the account 
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of Analysis and Division (S$ 167, 168) which avoids explaining the meaning of the terms 
altogether. But the total impression produced is such as to silence hasty or fragmentary 
criticism. These few chapters are undoubtedly a contribution to Platonic study of the 
very first importance: there is nothing stale or second-hand about them; and they 
require for their criticism little less than a re-reading of the text of Plato. And while 
their value is in a great measure independent of Professor Burnet’s main hypothesis, 
they are yet the most convincing testimony to the soundness of that hypothesis that has 
so far appeared. We doubt if anyone who disagreed with the Introduction to the 
Phaedo will be able to lay down this book without a feeling that Professor Burnet is a 
good deal nearer to the truth than he formerly believed. 

It will be admitted that there is no extant account of Plato which is free from ill- 
concealed ditticulties and contradictions, to which we are only deadened by familiarity. 
If we luok candidly at Professor Burnet’s version, making due allowance for very deep- 
seated prejudice, we shall find—possibly to our surprise—that it is certainly not more 
difficult or contradictory than the strongest of its rivals. But there is a further deduction 
tu be made. Professor Burnet, fur all his twenty years’ study (p. 349) of Plato, is a 
mere tiro at the exposition of his hypothesis compared with the youngest expositor of 
the other. An army of predecessors has not been at work to strengthen his weak places. 
He has had to do the work himself, and, brilliantly as he has done it, parts of the 
defences are bound to be somewhat tentative and provisional. Making due allowance, 
again, for this fact, we are bound to conclude either that Professor Burnet’s personal 
prowess is Incomparably greater than that of his eminent antagonists, or that his position 
is naturally much stronger than theirs. Which alternative is to be preferred ? Much as 
we respect Professor Burnet, we are inclined tu adopt the latter. 


1. Τ. 5. 





Nemesios von Emesa: Quellenfurschungen zum Neuplatonismus und_ seinen 
Anfangen bei Poseidonios. Von W. W. Jaeger. Pp. 143. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1914. 


Nemesios was a Christian Bishop of Emesa in Syria towards the end of the fourth 
century of our era. He wrote a treatise περὶ φύσεως ἀνθρώπου, showing a curious mixture 
vf Pagan and Christian learning, parts of which have come down to us under the name 
of Gregory of Nyssa. A new edition of this work, we learn from Dr. Jaeger’s preface, 
will shortly be produced by Dr. Burkhard of Vienna. The extracts from Nemesios 
which were included im the third part of Von Arnim’s Stvicorum Veterum Frayqmenta 
showed plainly that valuable material for the later history of Stoicism and for the 
relation of Stoicism to other philosophies was to be found in the treatise; and what 
Dr. Jaeger here attempts is to discuver the main sources upun which Nemesios relied, 
and so to enable us to estimate more precisely the importance of his evidence. He does 
not deal with the whole work, though he thinks that it would repay a thorough analysis, 
but with a few chapters which seemed to be particularly instructive. The discussion is 
regarded, as the sub-title explains, as spade-work preparatory for the historical account 
of Neo-platonism that will one day be written, ‘With equal justification,’ says 
Dr. Jaeger, ‘I might have called my work simply ‘*‘ Enquiries concerning Poseidonios.” ’ 
For Poseidonius is the true founder of Neo-platonism, and recent researches make it 
increasingly clear that his eclectic system was by far the most puwerful influence 
operating upon the philosophical and theological speculations of the Roman Empire; 
indeed, considering the length of its duration and the range of its extension, we may 
doubt whether his sway over the human mind was not mure absvlute than that of any 
philosopher before or since. For though Plato and Aristotle were always greater names, 
Poseidonios was the medium through which they were seen, the accepted interpreter and 
harmonizer of their doctrines. 
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The treatise is divided into two parts, the first headed ‘Galen's theory of knowledge 
and the older Neo-platonism,’ the second headed ‘ Poseidonian Metaphysics (ἢ elten- 
schauuny) in Nemesios.’ Under the first head Dr. Jaeger deals with the six chapters 
concerning sensation and the senses and the two chapters concerning sense and memory. 
For the aecount of the senses the main source is Galen’s lost work in fifteen books, περὶ 
ἀποδείξεως, of part of which his surviving συμφωνία of Platu and Hippocrates gives us a 
compressed version. The inference to the lost work is based on a comparison of 
Nemesios with the relevant passages in the συμφωνία. The character of Galen’s doctrine, 
a compound of Platonic and Aristotelian matter with a dash of Epicurus thrown 1n, 
avreeing in important details with Plotinus. Basileios, and Philo, points toa neo-platonic 
source. The account of Memory is partly drawn from Galen, but the greater part 15 
frankly nev-platonie and is probably drawn from Porphyry’s περὶ δυνάμεων ψυχῆς. 
Throughout these chapters the doxography is in varying degrees divergent from Aetios, 
and Dr. Jaeger thinks that Porphyry at any rate got his information from the school of 
Puseidonios, which, as Diels has pointed out, formed doxographies οὗ its own. Thus, 
though no direct path tou Poseidonios is found in this part of the enquiry, a good many 
converging probabilities point in his direction. 

In the second part Dr. Jaeger directly faces the question whether the metaphysical 
ductrines of Nemesios show signs of Poseidonian influence. He begins with the theory 
of the four elements and their interchanges, and shows a community of tendency between 
Nemesios and writers as far apart as Galen, Basileios, Chalcidius. The signs of wide 
doxoyraphical learning and of extensive medical reading, the position accorded to the 
Timaens, the general combination of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas, together with much 
detailed evidence, point to a nev-platonic souree which must be ip the last resort 
Puseidonios himself. This conclusion is corroborated by an investigation of the notion 
of ‘Syndesmos, /.e. of that rudimentary evolution-theory which refused to admit any 
sultus neturce and attempted to break down the apparent disparities of creation by the 
discovery of intermediates. The idea may be said perhaps to originate with the Timaeus 
of Plato and was certainly not without influence upon Aristotle. This is the most 
interesting chapter in the book and deserves careful study. It ends with an account of 
the position of inan and civilization—that ancient tield of controversy in which late Greek 
thought sought te ecumbine all the combatants, Democritus, Epicurus, Academic, 
Peripatetic, Cynic, Stoic. in a lasting peace. Here too the ‘Syndesmos’ idea has its 
application ; fur man is himself the link between heaven and earth, and here the Micro- 
cosmus doctrine of Democritus and Poseidonios joins hands with the Bible story of the 
Creation. In all this the original synthesis was that of Poseidonios, and his intellectual 
force was so much greater than that of his followers that his ideas still survived and 
triumphed four or five hundred years after his death, when his name was almost forgotten. 

Such are Dr. Jaeger’s contentions. They are expounded with the thoroughness and 
lucidity which is to be expected from him. A sceptical reader may refuse to be con- 
vinced : he will easily find loopholes through which doubt may enter: or he may take 
refuge in the general criticism that such enjuiries lead in the end nowhither. Often, 
indeed, it does seem regrettable that so much learniny and acumen is spent on these 
source-hunting expeditions ; and if anything is quite certain it is that nothing of real 
philosophic importance can be discovered in this way. So that the philosopher is inclined 
to join the sceptics. Still the sport is difticult and arduous, and it would be churlish to 
withhold applause and gratitude to those who face its hardships and cheerfully hope that 
they are contributing to great results. However, we should be glad to welcome 
Dr. Jaeyer back tv Aristotle. 
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Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine (Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea). 
By G. F. Hirt. Pp. exvi+ 364. With one Map, a Table of the Hebrew 
Alphabet, and forty-two Plates. Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. London: 1914. £1 10s. 


In scope and general plan the latest volume of the British Museum Cutcloque of Greek 
Coins is a notable contribution to the series of which it forms a part, while in execution 
it is entirely worthy of the author's reputation as a scientific numismatist. This is high 
praise, but the verdict 1s not likely to be called in question by anyone why is in a 
position to measure the extent of Mr. Hill’s achievement. He was, of course, fortunate 
in the wealth of the material that lay at his disposal; the acquisition of the Hamburger 
cabinet has carried the British Museum far ahead of any of its continental rivals, so 
far as its store of Palestinian pieces is concerned. On the other hand, the dithculties 
were of a very special kind. The related historical records are less illuminating than 
might have been expected; the legends are in many cases extraordinarily crabbed and 
hard to decipher; the types betray hardly a glimmer of artistic merit to relieve the 
tedious task of accurate classification. At the same time the problems involved are 
not seldom interesting and important. It is, therefore, most satisfactory to have them 
dealt with by such competent hands. The bovk, tt must be remembered, is much 
more than a descriptive account of the contents of the national collection. Jt is 
virtually a corpus of all known varieties, accompanied by a complete critical apparatus 
of everything necessary for thelr proper interpretation. The majority of those who 
take it up will probably turn first to what Mr. Hill has to say about the ‘ Maccabaean ° 
shekels. They will find that he holds fast to the view—orgimally propounded hy 
Th. Reinach but afterwards abandoned by its author—that these much-discussed cvins 
were struck during the First Revolt of the Jews against Rome; and they will not 
fail to be impressed by his analysis of the epigraphic evidence, which has never before 
been sifted in so systematic a fashion. It is worth noting that since the appearance 
of the Cuftlogue it has been hinted in the Rerue Biblijue that during recent excavations 
in Jerusalem some of these shekels have actually been discovered in association with 
contemporary Roman denarii. Should this prove to be so, it will be a conclusive vin- 
dication of the soundness of Mr. Hill's position. Though this is the guestio reratissinuc 
of Palestinian numismatics, there are others hardly less controversial. They are too 
technical for detailed reference in a brief notice of this kind, and it must sutice to 
say that all alike are here treated with fullness of knowledge and unfailing sobriety 
of judgment. Special mention may be made of the passages in the Introduction which 
touch upon the cults of Gaza and upon the unique silver coin with the image and 
superseription of Yahweh. A wise liberality has been exercised in the provision of 
forty-two collotype plates, and the indexes are admirable. 





Tabulae in Usum Scholarum. Editae sub cura Iowinyis Lierzmany. Bonnae : 
A. Mareus et E. Weber. Oxoniae : Apud Parker et Filium. 

1. Specimina Codicum Graecorum Vaticanorum. Cuvlleyerunt Pics Frasca 
DE CavaLieri et lonannes Lirerzmany. Pp. xvi. 3t) Plates. 1910. 6M. or 12M. 

3. Specimina Codicum Latinorum Vaticanorum. Collegerunt FRraxciscts 
Euete 8S. J. et Pacirs Lreparrt. Pp. xxxvi. 50 Plates. 1912. 6M. or 12 M. 

8. Specimina Codicum Orientalium. Conlegit Evuesius Trsseraner. Pp. xlvii. 
80 Plates 1914. 20M. 


The volumes of this excellent series will be heartily welcomed alike by students and 
teachers, and can without exaggeration be described as marvels of cheapness. The first 
of the three here to be noticed contains fifty photographic facsimiles, almost all of them 
remarkably clear in spite of the reduction in size sometimes necessary, of Greek MSS. 
in the Vatican. A more fully representative selection might no doubt have been σοῖ 
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had other libraries been drawn on as well, but so rich are the treasures of the Vatican 
that the editors contrive to find specimens of nearly all the main types of script found 
in Greek vellum MSS. Uncials are represented by seven well chosen plates, including 
of course facsimiles of the Codex Vaticanus and] the Codex Marchalianus. Plate 5 15. a 
specimen of the curious minuscule script which represents an earlier attempt than the 
fully developed minuscule of the ninth century to adapt the current cursive to literary 
use (Thompson, Palaeogruphy, 1912, p. 218). The ordinary minuscule is represented by 
a series of specimens ranging from the year 897 to the year 1565; and many different 
types, the stiff early script, the conservative liturgical hand, the sloping literary hand, 
the much-abbreviated hand used in books intended specially for students, and the 
calligraphic hands of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are represented. The editers 
have rightly chosen, as far as possible, dated MSS.; and they are equally to be 
commended for noting, in the brief descriptions at the beginning of the volume, 
the provenance of the MSS. when it is known. It is interesting to compare with the 
Eastern MSS. a certain number written in the West, such as are shown in Plates 16 
(Calabria), 17 (Capua), 22 (Sicily), 31 (Otranto), 38 (Lower Italy). For purposes of 
private study it would have added to the usefulness of the volume had the deseriptions 
contained more commentary of a definitely palaeoyraphical kind, calling the student's 
attention to the characteristics of the various hands illustrated. It is very difficult for 
the beginner (for whom no doubt these volumes will be specially useful) to note essential 
as opposed to unessential poimts of difference between the hand of one MS. and that 
of another without such assistance. 

The other two volumes do not fall strictly within the scope of this Journal. The 
Latin volume contains fifty plates, also well selected, with a brief palaeugraphical 
summary. The eighty plates of the Oriental volume are divided between the various 
languages as follows :—Samaritan 2, Hebrew 17, Syriac 18, Palaestinian 2, Mandaitic 1, 
Arabic 21, Aethiopic 5, Coptic 13, with 1 polygot MS.; but many plates give specimens 
of two or more MSS. 








The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. By Atsert C. Crark, Corpus 


Professor of Latin. Py. viii+112. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1914. Svo. 
4s, net. 


Whatever may be the ultimate judgment of Biblical scholars on the thesis advanced by 
Prof. Clark, there can be no question that this book is of an importance quite out of 
proportion to its size, and that the arguments contained in it will have to be taken into 
consideration by future critics of the New Testament text. Prof. Clark's thesis is, brietly, 
that the " Western,’ and not the " Eastern, the longer, and not the shorter, text of the 
Gospels and Acts is the primitive une; that the process which has led to the wide 
divergences between MSS. is one not of interpvlation but of omission ; that B and νῷ, 
which hitherto it has been an article of faith with modern critics to regard as the final 
authority on disputed points, are of inferior authority to D and the ancient versions. He 
is, of course. not the first to suggest such a view ; the novelty and importance of his book 
lie in his line of argument rather than in his conclusion. So long as the point at issue 
was discussed only on abstract and general grounds, a book more or less on one side or 
the other, though it might help materially towards a general agreement, was not likely to 
be final; but if Prof. Clark’s thesis is sound we seem in a fair way to getting a 
inathematical demonstration of the case fur the ‘Western’ text. This thesis is one 
derived from his studies on the text of Cicero, with which, rather than with speculations 
on the New Testament, must readers will associate his name. These Ciceronian studies 
have convinced him that the maxim Jrevior lectio potior is a false one; and in his 
preliminary chapter he quotes numerous instances, most of which admit of not the 
slightest doubt, of the omission in MSS. of one or more lines of their archetype. Now 
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Prof. Clark noticed that short passages omitted by one MS. (or group of MSS.) or 
anuther very often contain approximately the same number of letters; and when longer 
omitted passages are examined they are found tv contain multiples of this number. In 
this way it is freuently possible to determine the average number of letters per line of a 
particular lost archetype; and if a disputed passage omitted in MSS. known to be derived, 
directly or indirectly, from that archetype is found to contain the line-number or any 
multiple of it, this fact raises a presumption that itis a genuine portion of the text, 
omitted by the skipping of a line or several lines, or even, in some cases, of a column. 
Having found that this method yields satisfactory results in the case of Cicero, Prof. Clark 
resulved to apply it, as an experiment, elsewhere ; and the present volume records his 
observations 1n the case of the Gospels and Acts, upon which he began with no bias in 
favour of the ‘ Western’ text and indeed unprepared to question the suundness of the 
prevailing view. He examines in turn some of the most famous Greek MSS. as well as 
several of the ancient versions ; and finding that avery large number of disputed passages 
contain approximately the same number of letters or a multiple of it, he concludes that 
the longer ἡ Western’ rather than the shorter ‘ Kastern’ text represents the primitive 
form of the narrative; the latter being due to a recension by editors suspicious of 
interpolations and ignorant of the laws which guide the modern textual critic. He believes 
that the main line of transmission in the case of the Gospels was through MSS. written 
in narrow columns, but that the Acts were transmitted through MSS. arranged in στίχοι. 

The present reviewer is hardly prepared to pronounce detinitely as to the soundness 
of Prof. Clark's theory. It must, of course, be judged in connexion with other lines of 
argument, which do not fall within the scope of the volume under review ; and besides 
these extraneous considerations there are certain objections which must be borne in 
mind, The case of Cicero is in this respect different from that of the New Testament, 
that doctrinal motives make interpolation inherently more likely in the latter. Again. 
the theory of omission presupposes—in view of the large number of disputed passages— 
yreat carelessness on the part of scribes; and although students of MSS. will not count 
that «a strong objection it may be held to have some weight. There is, too, a danger, 
when we start with a theory of this kind. that we may force the evidence a little, either 
by allowing too great a variation in the line-length (e.y. counting all cases of 7 or 13 
letters as fallmg under an average length of 10) or by attaching too little weight to 
instances which cannot be reconciled with the averave leneth τ and we have, too, to make 
allowance for mere coincidence. Finally, it must be remembered that the line-length is 
not always the same in the same MS.—for example, the British Museum papyrus of 
Tsocrates De Puce is written in narrow columns at the heginning, but as it proceeds the 
hand grows more compressed and the columns broader, so that the line-length steadily 
increases. Nevertheless, Prof. Clark's argument is an exceedingly strony one, and he 
has made out so goud a case that supporters of the ruling theory will have to examine it 
very carefully and to bring forward equally strong arguments on the other side if they 
are to regard their own position as secure. 
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L.—INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 


ACHILLES, on amphora in Vatican, 181 

Adada, coin of, 45 

Agathocles of Baectria, portraits, 308 

Akhmiuin, flute from, 103 

Alexandria, coins of, 41 

Alkestis and Herakles, 84 

Amphora, shapes in r.-f. fabric, 185 

Andocides, long walls of Athens, 246 

Antiochus IT, portraits, 306 f. 

Antiphellus, inscription from, 22 

Archelaos of Priene, relief by, 301 

Arezzo, bronze ploughing group from, 251 

Aristippus, bronze statuette and other 
portraits, 46 ff. 

Aristotle, portraits, 52 ff., 310 

Arlon, relef with plough from, 258 

Arisinoe I., II., I11., portraits, 301 

Artemis and Heracles, 78. 

Asiatic influence in prehistoric Greece, 159 ; 
pottery, 143 

Aspendus, coms of, 43 

Asteris, island, 227 ff. 

Athenian cvinage and inscriptions, 276 ff. 

Athens, portrait head of Attalus 1., 304; 
long walls, 242 ff. ; r.-f. vase, 198 ff. 

Attalus Εις portraits, 302 ff. 

aures, 272 


B 


BALANCE, medical, 118 

Barracco, statuette, 48 

Bel, inscription from, 4 

Berlin, cup by Nicosthenes, 202 ; r.-f. vase, 
192 ff.; portrait head from Pergamon, 
303 

Bologna, Etruscan bronze situla, 250 ; r.-f. 
vase, 203 ; white lekythos, 221 

Bonn, white lekythos, 221 

Boston, r.-f. vases, 194 ff. ; sculpture, 66 ff. 

British Museum, bronze statuette of Aris- 
tippus, 47; ploughing groups. 253, 207 ; 
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drill-bow, 116 ; coins, 281, 304; flutes, 95, 
100; gems, 58, 261 ff. ; r.-f. vases, 192 tf. ; 
sculptures from Ephesus, 76 tf; Apothe- 
osis of Homer, 301 

Bronze ploughs, models, 251 tf ; surgical 
instruments, 114. ff.; statuette of Aris- 
tippus, 47 ff. 

Brussels r.-f. vase, 199 

Brygos, cup at Oxford, 106 

Buechero, 127 

buris, 272 


C 


CaBALIANS, of Herodotus, 64 

Cappadocia, coins of, 40 

Caria, coins of, 37 

Catheters, 116 

Cautery, surgical, 117 

Cestrus, coin of, 45 

Cibyra, people of, 64 

Cilicia, coins of, 40 

Coinage, Athentan, 276 ff. 

Coins, from Lycia and Pamphylia, 36 Εἰ ; 
Hellenistic portraits, 294 ff; ploughs, 
251 ff. 

Cologne, bronze model plough from, 258 

Colony, Roman, cvin of, 46 

Copenhagen, bronze plaque with plough, 
ΟΣ ; portrait heads from Evypt, 295, 
299, r.-f. vases, 195 ff. 

Corft, portrait head of Thucydides, 309 

Corneto, r.-f. vase by Kleophrades, 204 

Corydalla, inseription from, 29 

Cragus, coims of, 42 

Crete, Minoan pottery, 151 

Croesus, gold staters, 282 

Cupping vessels, 118 

Curette, 117 

Cyaneae, inscription from, 24; ecvin, 43 

Cyclades, pottery, 149 

Cypriote inscription from Keryneia, 119 

Cyprus, bronze ploughing group from, 233 

Cyzicus, staters, 277 


BB 


9500 
D 


DEEPDENE, r.-f. vases, 191 ff. 

Deliktash, inscription from, 30 

Dembre, inscription from, 27 

dentalia, 272 

Docimeium, coin of, 41 

Dorian scale, 96 

Dresden, lost statuette, 48 ; r.-f. vase 194 
Drill-bows, 116 

Diver, inscription from, ὃ 

Dulichium, of Homer, 229 tf. 


Durham, bronze ploughing greup from, 
257 


E 


ELEVATOR, surgical, 115 

Ephesus, portrait of Ptolemy IV., 299; 
sculpture of Artemision, 76 ff. 

Ktenna, coin of, 40 

Etruscan brenze situla, 255; pottery, 
142 ; terracotta cists with plough-weapon, 
252 

EKumenes IT., portraits, 304 ff. 

Euphorbos, on vase in Paris, 181 


¥ 


FELLENDAGH, Inseription from, 22 
Florence, bronze votive plough, 254 
Flutes, Greek, 89 fff. 

Forceps, surgical, 115 


Gr 


GALATIA, coins of, 40 

Gems, portraits, 54, 58 ; ploughs, 251 ff. 

Girgenti, r.-f. vase, 190 

Glass beaker, 118 

Goblet, Mycenean, 135 

Gold cups from Mycenae, 126 ; coinage at 
Athens, 285 

Géruboéku, inscription from, 14 

Greeks and Persians, battle, on vase, 108 

Giinik, inscription from, 15 


H 


HaDRIANOPOLIs, coin of, 41 

Harpocration, long walls of Athens, 242 

Heracles Labours, in sculpture, 76 ff. 

Hermes, on Ephesus drum, 84 

Hesiod’s plough, 249 ff. 

Hesperides and Heracles, 76 

Hildesheim medallion, 296 

Holkham Hall, portrait head of Thucydides, 
309 : female head, 122 ff.; 312 ff. 

Homer's Ithaka, 227 ff. 

Humped oxen, on coin, 46 
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I 


INscRIPTIONS, 321 ff.; Cypriote, 119; finan- 
cial, 276 ff.; from Lycia, 1 ff.; of Laconia 
and Messenia, 60 ff. ; Lycian, 22 

Tron, use in surgery, 114 

Ithaka, 227 Of. 

Ivory tlutes, LO2 


K 


Kakaspos, 1, 29 

Kalyvia Soehiotika, inscription at, 62 
Kerstep, inscription from, 3 
Kerynela, excavations at, 119) ff. 
Keryneian stag, τῷ 

Kleophrades, 1&9, 204 

Knives, surgical, 114 

Kodjakeui, inscriptions from. 33 
Kolophon, find of surgical instruments, 114 
Krokyleia, of Homer, 227 

Kyknos and Herahles, 78 


L 


Laconia, inscriptions, 60 fF 
Lampsacus, staters, 277 

Lasonians, 64 

Lekythoi, r.-f. and white, 195 ff. 
Leshos, coins of, 37 

Leukas, 227 tf. 

Leyden, r.-f. vase, 194 

Ludovisi Throne, counterpart, 66 ff. 
Luxemburg, relief with plough, 258 

Lycia, coins from ,36 ff; inscriptions, 1 ff. 
Lycian inscription, 22 

Lydia, coins of, 37 

‘ Lydian’ pottery, 128, 142; scale, 103 
Lydians and Maeonians, 64 


M 


Maprip, white lekythos, 220 

Maeonians and Lydians, 64 

Maynesia, relief with plough, 253 

Magydus, coin of, 43 

Mainz, bronze inodel plough, 258 

Makri, inscription from, 1 

Manuscripts, mediaeval ploughs in, 259 ff. 

eas Hall, portrait head of Eumenes IL., 
dD 

Masicytes, coin of, 43 

Masks, Hellenistic, 125, 319 

Medical and surgical instruments, 114 ff. 

Melos, in Athenian Empire, 289 

Messenia, inscriptions, 60 ff. 

‘Minyan’ pottery, 126 ff. 

Mithrapata, coin of, 41 

Munich, r.-f. vases, 194 ff. 

Music, 89 ff. 

Mycenae, pottery, etc. from, 126 ff. 

Myra, inscription from, 27 
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Naptes, flutes at, 91 ; portrait busts, 294 ff. ; 
statuette, 306 

Nev-Attic sculpture, 67 

Nereus and Heracles, 77 

New York, r.-f. vases, 900 ff. 

Nicosthenes, b.-f. cup in Berlin, 202 


O 


OpyssEy, Ithaka of, 227 ff. 

Oidipous and Sphinx, on r.-f. vases, 187, 193 

Olbia, coins of, 281 

Omphale and Heracles, 78 

Orchomenos, pottery from, 126 4f. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, r.-f. 
199 ff.; Brygos cup, 106 fF. 


vases, 


Ρ 


PaLLapIuM, Odysseus and Diomede, 110 

Pamphylia, coins from, 36 ff. 

Panharmonion, 103 

aravey Collection, r.-f. vases, 194 ff. 

Paris, Cabinet des Mi dailles, r.-f. vases, 
113, 187 th. ; 254; Louvre, vases, 196 ff. ; 
portrait heads, 299 f. ; terracutta plough- 
ing group, 253 

Parthenon. pediment seulpture, 123, 312 f. 

Pedrelessus, coin of, 45 

Peltae, coin of, 41 

Perga, coins of, 43 

Pergamon, portrait head of Attalus T., 303. 

Petrograd, r.-f. vases, 194 ff. 

Phaleric wall at Athens, 242 ff. 

Philosophers, statues of, 47 ff 

Phoenicia, cvins of, 41 

Phrygia, coms of, 37 

Phrygian seale, 105 

Pinara, inseription from, 2 

Pisidia, coins of, 39 

Ploughs, 249 ff. 

Plutarch, on flutes, 99 

Pollux, on flutes, 93 ff. 

Portraits, Aristippus, 47 tf; Aristotle, 52 ff, 
310; Thucydides, 311: Hellenistic rulers, 
293 ff. 

Probes, surgical, 117 

Ptolemy Soter, portrait, 293; Philadel- 
phus, 296: Euergetes, 297 ; Philopator, 
299 

( 


ν 
Quota lists, Attic, 291 

R 
Reeps, for flutes, 89 ff. 


Rome, Magazzino, portrait head of Eu- 
menes [Πἰ 305: Museo Barraeo, statu- 
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ette, 48; Palazzo Spada, statue of Aristip- 
pus, 51; Vatican, r.-f. vases, 181 ff. ; sea 
centaurs, 318; statuette of Aristippus, 
48; Villa Giulia, bronze ploughing group, 
251 

Rouen, white lekythus, 220 


5 


SAGALESSUS, coin of, 45 

Seopas, work at Ephesus, δῦ 

Side, coins of, 44 

Sidyma, inscription from, 3 

Sillyum, coins of, 45 

Silver cups, Gournia, 135; Troy, 146 

Sinis and Theseus, 82 

Solymi in Cabalia, 64 

South Kensington Museum, white lekythos, 
221 

Sozon, 29 

Spada, statue of Aristippus, 51 

Sparta, inscriptions, 60 ff. 

Spatala, 117 

statuettes, Hellenistic, 38 

stiva, 262 

Sunium, statue from, 69 

Sura, inscription from, 24 

Surgical and medical instruments, 114 ff. 

Svedra, com of, 45 

Syracuse, v.-f. vases, 19. ff. 

Syria, coins of, 41 


ἐν 


TaLAMONE, bronze votive plough from, 254 

Tanagra, terracotta ploughing group from, 
253 

Telinessos, Inscription from, 1 

temo, 272 

Tenacula, surgical, 115 

Termessus, coins of, 45 

Thanatos on Ephesus drum, 84 

Theophrastus, on pipe-reeds, 93, 97 

Thera. portrait head from, 296 

Theseus Labours, at Artemision of Ephesus, 
82 

Thessaly, prehistoric, 147 

Thiaki, 227 ff. 

Thrace, coins of, 37 

Thueydides, on long walls of Athens, 245 ; 
portraits, 309 

Tios, inscription from, ὃ 

Treasure lists, Athenian, 276 tf. 

Triton and Heracles, 77 

Trojan War, 155 

Troy, pottery of, 126 ff. 
urin, colossal female 
flute, 105 

Tutunsuluk, inscription from, 32 


head, 124, 317; 


CU 


Urrizi, head of Aristippus, 53 
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Vv W 
VarRRO, on double flute, 90 Watts of Athens, 242 ft 
Vases, black-tigure, 253; red-figure, 106 Worcester, U.S.A., white lekythos, 221 
ff., 179 ff, 254 ; prehistoric, 126 ff. Wirzburg, r.-f. vases, 188, 209 


Vienna, purtrait of Ptolemy IV., 299 ; r.-f. 
vases, 194 
Virgil’s plough, 249 ff. Xx 
Vitruvius, acoustics, 89 
Vomis, 272 


2 XANTHUS, inscription from, 15 
Votive ploughs, 254, 258 


᾿Αγαθὴ Τύχη, 8, 10 
"Ayns (Λκης), 121 
ἄγκιστρον, 11d 
Αθηναγόρας, 31 
Δἴσχυλος, 91 
᾿Ακαταμάχητος, 90 
᾿Αλέξανδρος, 18, 20, 91 
᾿Αλεξίων, 34 

᾿Αλίψνη, 23 

᾽Ἄλκαιος καλος, 194 


᾿Αλκιμηδης καλὸς Αἰσχυλιδο, 991 


᾿Αμαζών, 20 
ἀμφίδυμοι λιμένες, 233 
᾿Ανδρύβιος, 13 
᾿Αντίμαχος, 39 
᾿Αντίοχος, 3d 


᾿Απολλώνιος, 1, 14, 18, 31 
᾿Αξιοπείθης καλὸς “AAKtpaxo, 


᾽Ἄρετη, 80 
᾿Αριστοτέλης, 9 
*Apuda (7), 28 
“Apmwados, 18, 42 
᾿Αρσάκης, 16 
"Apoaots, 8, 10, 11, 2o 
᾿Αρτείμας, 18 
*Aprepts, 39 
᾿Ασιατικός, 20 
᾿Ασκληπιάδης, 18 
"Arrados, 4 
αὐλητής, 90 
αὐλός, 89 
Αὐξητικός, 25 
avtoyvos, 26d ft. 
᾿Αφροδισίας, 21 


Βάσσος. 34 
Βάχχις, 3+ 
Βίκτωρ, d+ 
BopBvé, 91 


Γλύκων, 34 
γλωσσοκάτοχος, 117 


Vopyis, 34 
yons, 200 Hf. 


Δαιδαλος, 9, 17 
Aapa (7). 19 
Aapas, 18 
Agios, 5. 
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δέπας ἀμφικύπελλον, 145 
Δημητρία, 34 
Δημητριανη. 54 
Δημήτριος, 3-4 
Διογένης, 34 
Διόδωρος, 34 
Διονύσιος, 34 
Διότειμος, 34 
Διότιμος Kados, 221 
διπύρηνος μήλη, 117 
Διφιλὸς καλὸς, 221 
Δράκων, 34 


ἔδρνον, 269 
Εἰρηναῖος. 84 
Εἰσίον, 34 
"Exrous, 94 
"EAevlepos, 954 
ἔλυμα, 260 tf. 
"EvSpopos, 34 
ἔνυμα, 63 
ἐξαγητάς, ΟἹ 
᾿Επάγαθος, 34 
᾿Ἐπαφρόδειτος, 3-4 
᾿Ἐπαφροῦς, 34 
᾿᾽ΕἘπίκτητος, 34 
“Eppatos, 34 
“Eppatckos, 34 
“Eppakoras, 3+ 
“Ἑρμᾶς, ot 
“Eppia, 534 
“Ἑρμόδωρος, 34 
ἝἙρμόλυκος. 34 
Ἕρπίας, 34 
Εὐθήμερος. 34 
Εὐθήνη, 34 
Εὐτυχῆς, 3+ 
Εὐφροσύνη, 34 
Εὐφρύσυνος. b+ 
ἐχέτλη, 205 EF, 
Cevyos, 92 
Ζηνόδοτος, 34 
Ζωσίμη, dt 
Ζώσιμος, 34 
Zatexos, 94 


‘Hpakkas, 34 


Garros, 3+ 
θοιναρμύστρια, 62 


Bou 
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Ἰάσων, 34 Πάππος, 34 
ἱστυβοεύς, 2605 ff. Παρθένιον, 84 
Παῦα, 34 
Καβηλέες, θ4 Παυσανίας, 34 
Καδόβορις, 34 Πεισίθεια, 34 
καθετήρ, 110 Πίγραμος, 35 
Καλλικράτης. 34 Πίγρης, ὃ 
Καλλιμήδης, 34 Πολύκαρπος, 39 
Καλλίνεικος, 34 Πολύκτητος, 35 
Kapros, 34 Πολύνεικος, 309 
κατειάδιον. 115 πολυποξύστης, 11d 
κατειάς, 115 Πομπηΐος, 35 
καυτήριον, 117 Πομ(πηϊος), 61 
KA. PAaouaves, 3D Πομ(πώνιος), 61 
KAewtas καλος, 195 Πύτη, 35 
Κλεινίας καλὸς Πηδιος, 198 Πτολεμαῖος, 90 
Κλεύπατρα, 34 
Κλήσιππος, 94 ἱῬηάτικον, 119 
Κόνων, 34 “Ροδίνη, 90 
Κοσμία, 34 
Κύτων, 34 Σαβείνη Σεβαστή. 3d 
Kpans, 34 Σεραπίας, 3d 
Kparepos, 34 ovat, 118 
Κυαθίσκος, 117 Sopagos, 3) 
Σορτίας, 3d 
Aajas, 9 σπαθομήλη, 117 
λάλλα, 34 Στασίθεμις, 3d 
Aeovtis, 34 Στέφανος. 3d 
Aeovtioxos, 3+ στηθοειδῆς, 115 
Λεύκιος, 34 Σύμμασις, 35 
Λέων, 34 Συμμαχίδης, 3d 
λιθοτόμον, 115 σύριγξ, 90 
Avtos καλος, 194 Σώκῃ, 3d 
Λυκία, 34 Σωτήριχος, 30 


M. Ποπίλλιος Σωτῦς. 30 
Μάμιον, 34 


Μέελητος καλος, 194 Τειθωνός, 35 
Μελπομένη, 9.4 Τειμητικύς, 35 
μέσαβα, 269 ff. “ειτανίς, 35 
μήλη, 117 Teppaxas, 30 
Mnvoyérns, 34 Τιλύμας, 3.) 
Μητρόδωρος, 34 Τληπύλεμις, 30 
Mios, 34 Ὑληπύλεμος, 3) 
Μόλης, 34 τριχολαβίς, 119 
Μονίδης, 94 Τροκύνδας, 3d 
τρυπήματα, 91 
Navyn, 34 τυφλάγκιστρον, 115 
Νάννηλα, 34 Τύχη, 121 
Navvos, 34 
Νάρκισσος, 94 “γγιαινων καλος, 220) f, 
Netkias, 94 ὑφύλμιον, 91 
νῆσοι Goai, 288 ff. 
Νικομήδης, 34 Piraderdos, 35 
Φιλύκυρος, 3D 
ξύστρα, 117 Φιλουμένη, 3d 
Pirovpevos. 3d 
᾿Οβρίμω, 62 Φίλων, 35 
Οἰδιποόδας, 187 φλεβοτύμον, 115 
ὅλμος, 91 φορβεία, 89 
ὋὉμόνοια, 34 . Φρύνιμος, 3d 


ὀστάγρα, 110 
Οὐειλία Πιρόκλα. 34 Χρύσιππος, 35 
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